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THE ART OF PAINTING ON GLASS. 


FINISHING. 


In this stage it will be necessary to recon- 
sider every part of the picture ; to soften, sub- 
due, or inspirit, according to circumstances, 
those parts that may require retouching, with 
a view to harmony and general effect. Lamp- 
black may now be added to the palette, and 
employed wherever that color may be deemed 
necessary. In the subject which we are treat- 
ing, it is not necessary ; but wherever it may 
be necessary to touch here and there with this 
material, for the sake of sharpness and deci- 
sion, its use should be deferred until this 
stage; because, if employed earlier, it will 
probably mislead the stadent into blackening 
the tone of the whole work. All the edges 
reflecting light, such as those of the castle, 
the mass of rock, figures, boat, &c., nearest the 
eye, must be sharpened and brought up totheir 
proper degree of brilliancy, and all the dark 
points should be reduced to a proper depth ; 
in short, in this stage must be effected all that 
cannot be properly done at any earlier stage. 

The picture, having been finished according 
to the best taste and feeling of the painter, 
must be protected by having a piece of glass 
of the same as that on which it is painted, 
placed and fixed over it, in the manner already 
described for the security of the outline; and 
in order to prevent injury from the contact 
of the glass laid over it, a narrow rim of 
thick paper should be interposed between the 
glasses. This may be attached, by means of 
paste or gum, to the exterior edge of the glass 
containing the picture, a space having been 
already provided, for this, by the work not 
having been caffied out to the extreme edge 
of the glass. 


We may, if we please, execute the whole of 
the work on a single piece of glass. In this 
case, having perfected the outline, we secure 
it by passing over the face of the glass a thin 
wash of lac varnish, or a varnish made of 
Canada balsam, much diluted with turpen- 
tine. 

If the lac varnish require to be diluted, 
spirits of wine must be employed for the pur- 
pose ; and the varnishing should be performed 
before a fire, when it.dries immediately, and 
we proceed to paint on the same surface. The 
varnish may be employed at the various stages, 
and at the finish of the work, to fix the colors. 
It is, however, advisable always to secure the 
finished painting by placing a glass before it. 

Designs for the magic-lantern have hitherto 
been executed chiefly in oil-colors, but for dis- 
solving views, they are not equal in brilliancy 
and effect to those painted in water-colors, by 
the manner already described. 

The method of painting transparency de- 
signs on glass with oil-colors is in almost all 
respects similar to that we have given for the 
use of water-colors, the principal difference 
being in the materials only. 

The same description of brushes, dabbers, 
&c., are used, and the same list of colors are 
employed in oil, as in water-color painting, 
excepting that Italian pink is to be preferred 
to gamboge, as being richer, and more trans- 
parent. 

The oil-colors employed are those commonly 
sold in tubes. The vehicles used to temper 
the oil-colors, and bring them to a proper 
strength and consistency for use are mastic 
varnish, diluted with turpentine, and japan- 
ners’ gold size, also diluted with turpentine. 
The latter is chiefly employed for those colors 
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which do not dry well, such as madder lake, 
and Italian pink. 

For blues, and the range of gray tones, the 
color of japanners’ gold size is objectionable ; 
for these, the diluted mastic varnish is there- 
fore used. 

One of the most difficult things in trans- 
parent glass painting, is to secure a flat, clear, 
equal tint of blue for skies, &c., and this part 
of the work is of the utmost importance. 

To obtain this desirable effect, the tint ts 
laid on the glass as evenly as possible, and 
afterwards equalized by a careful application 
of the brush dabber. 

Some painters use the point of the forefinger 
as a dabber, and when used with dexterity, it 
is very effective. 

A serviceable dabber may also be formed by 
tying a little cotton wool in a piece of soft 
white kid. All these dabbers may in turn be 
employed with advantage. 

Before this flat tint is permitted to dry, we 
take out the necessary lights, as those of the 
clouds. By taking them out while the color 
is wet, we are enabled to soften the edges if 
necessary, or we may leave them clear and 


Fig. 5. 





with two supplementary pieces, one on each 
side movable, until the points A come into 
contact with the points B. The shifting pieces 
are kept in the frame by the brass pins, which 
allow them to work easily back and forward. 

This kind of slide is useful in the produc- 
tion of different effects. Suppose, for instance, 
a ship struck with lightning is to be repre- 
sented, the subject must be painted on the 
framed glass shown in Fig. 7. 

On one of the movable pieces must be painted 
tints to hide the flash of lightning; and the 
high lights on the vessel and the sea. 

These tints will represent, as to forms, a 
discretional composition ; but this must cor- 
respond in feeling with the description of a 
storm. In order to coincide exactly with those 
parts of the picture, which it is intended to 
shut out, or cover, the painting must be exe- 
cuted upon the movable piece of glass, so that 
when pushed into the frame as far as it will 
go, it may shut out and cover very accurately 
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sharp. Leather, or paper, rolled in the form 
of a stump, is useful in taking out lights. 

In all other respects, the instructions already 
given for the use of water-colors applies to 
paintings in oil-colors, and will be found suff- 
cient to guide the learner in their use. 

Water, and oil colors may sometimes be 
both employed, with excellent effect, in the 
same painting, each having distinct qualities 
which, in some subjects, may be advantage- 
ously combined. 

The water-colors are delicate, clear, and 
brilliant in their effects, while the solidity, 

and rich fulness of tone attainable by the use 
of oil-colors, are very eligible for particular 
objects, as in parts of foregrounds and figures, 
where fulness of tone and strong relief are 
required. 
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MECHANICAL SLIDES. 


By means of mechanical slides, many cu- 
rious and interesting effects may be produced. 
Two kinds are shown in-the accompanying 
cuts. 

Fig. 5 consists of a framed piece of glass, 


Fig. 6. 





those parts of the picture which must neces- 
sarily be excluded for the sake of the desired 
effect. 

Upon the other movable piece of glass, the 
upper spars and rigging of the vessel must be 
painted. When in use, this must be drawn 
out until the representation is stopped out by 
the points coming in contact with those of the 
frame; broken spars, and torn rigging being 
represented as if falling over the side of the 
ship. 

When the first movable piece is rapidly 
shifted, the effect of lightning illuminating 
the vessel, and the water, will be rendered 
with great truth. Repeat this several times, 
and shift the second glass, not backwards 
and forwards like the first, but simply pull it 
out to its full extent, and it will appear as if 
the vessel were struck by lightning, and the 
spars and rigging were falling overboard. By 
continuing the movement of the first piece, 
the lightning may be kept playing round the 
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Fig. 7. 





devoted ship, as long as the picture is ex- 
hibited. 
This kind of slide is also used for grotesque 
and comic effects, as shown in these examples. 
Both of these pictures may be painted en- 
tirely upon the framed pieces of glass ; while 
the shifting pieces must be painted with lamp- 


Fig. 8. 
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black, so as to shut out those parts which it is 
desirable to exclude. 

In reference to the two combatants, Fig. 8, 
the first piece of glass, when pulled out to its 
full extent, must hide the lower arms, and 
the swords, and when pushed into the frame, 
must hide the upper arms. 
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backwards and forwards, the action of fencing 
is described ; and, by pulling out the second, 


The second piece, when closed or pushed } 
into the frame, should hide the centre arm and ; 
sword of the figure to the right, and the right ; a fatal termination to the fight is shown. 
arm and sword of above the figure on the left, ; In the next subject, Fig. 9, the action of the 
and when pulled out to its full extent, must 3 boy beating the donkey, and of the donkey 
hide all which is not necessary to express the é kicking, are given by one movable piece of 
idea of one figure having given, and of the $ glass; and the appearance of the boy being 
other having received, a severe wound. thrown is given by the other. 

By the movement of the first piece of glass With this useful slide, and a little ingenuity 


Fig. 9. 





distance. On the other side, then, must be 
also a piece of glass of the same shape as that 
in the illustration, and working upon a rivet 
at the point D. 

This kind of slide is used for the represen- 
tation of the heads of men or animals, and by 
such means the appearance of vitality and 
movement is given to the eyes and mouths. 
Upon the first piece of glass, the pupils of the 


and taste on the part of the artist, many agree- ¢ 
able and amusing subjects may be produced. 
In all cases where the backgrounds are ; 
similar to those of the pictures we are treating, 
they must be black; and as they cannot be 
protected by additional pieces of glass, they 
must be varnished with mastic varnish, di- 
luted with turpentine—equal parts of each; 
and in order to prevent the paintings being 
worn by the action of the movable pieces of $ eyes are painted, and upon the second, the 
glass, strips of thick paper must be pasted é lower jaw is drawn ; and this must always be 
between them, to prevent contact, as in the ¢ dark, so as to hide the coloring of the interior 
manner already recommended for the protee- 3 of the mouth. 
tion of the landscape subject. 
When parts of the subject are painted upon 
the movable pieces of glass, as in the repre- 
sentation of the effect of lightning, the shifting 
pieces, when finished, should change places, ; 
so as to bring the painted parts inside. i 
Fig. 6 is a framed piece of glass, having on 
one side another piece movable on the same ; 
principle as in Fig. 5, but capable of being ; 
shifted backward and forward only a short } 


Fig. 10. 





Fig. 10 is a circular piece of glass, framed in 
brass, with another piece of glass, and having 
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ahandle. The second is movable to the ex- 
tent of the dark section, which represents a 
space cut out of the frame, to allow the handle 
to work up and down. 

This slide is intended to describe the rolling 
movement of a ship on the sea. Upon the 
first space will be painted the sky and the 
light parts of the sea ; and upon the glass in the 
brass frame, the ship, and the dark markings 
or shading of the long waves must be repre- 
sented. 

The centre of the hull of the vessel must be 
drawn in the centre of the glass, if the ship be 
advancing towards, or receding from the spec- 
tator, otherwise the rolling will be too violent. 

In order to give the representation of a ship 
moving in her course, there must be other ob- 
jects in the composition, or at least various 
forms which she must be made to appear as 
if passing by. To secure a successful repre- 
sentation of this, the ship, and the waves, in 
the nearest section of the picture, must be 
painted in the same manner; and if the ves- 
sel be proceeding along a shore, or up a river, 
along slide, containing a view of the shore, 
and the land objects, must be moved along 
very gently behind the ship, which, if care- 
fally managed, will communicate to the ship 
the appearance of movement. 

To perfect this effect, the two parts of the 
composition must be opposed to each other on 
the same principle as that already described— 
that is, the stronger tints must supersede the 
lighter. Thus, the landscape, or shore pic- 
ture, must be painted in tones easily subdued 





of glass in brass frames, and having groves 
round them. These are made to revolve in 
reverse directions, and simultaneously, as 
shown in the illustration. This kind of frame 
is used for chromatrope effects, which are 
produced by painting variously tinted rays 
from the centre to the circumference of the 
circles, and, of course, graduating in breadth 
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by those of the ship, which must be so deeply 
tinted as to cover the forms that pass be- 
hind it. 

Fig. 11 is a circular piece of glass framed, 


Fig. 11. 





and having a second piece in a cogged frame, 
which is made to revolve by means of a rack 
handle. This form is necessary for astro- 
nomical slides, by which means are shown 
the revolution of the planets round the sun, 
that of the moon round the earth, or the pas- 
sage of aship round the globe, thus exhibiting 
the rotundity of the earth. 

Slides of this construction are necessary for 
all effects in which revolving movement is to 
be described, as the sails of a windmill, or any 
similar action; but great caution must be ex- 
ercised that the centre of the revolving action 
be precisely the centre of the circular glass— 
that is, if a windmill be represented, that the 
centre from which the sails are carried out, 
coincide with the centre of the glass, in order 
to secure a true revolution; and the utmost 
care must also be employed in the adjustment 
of the two glasses—that is, of that on which 
the motion is described, and that on which 
the stationary part of the picture is painted. 

Fig. 12 is constructed of two circular pieces 
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as proceeding to the extremities of the circle, 
as shown in Fig. 13. 

If two circles be painted alike with eccentric 
rays of color, showing only primary colors in 
their prismatic order, and leaving a small ray 
of white between each tint used, they will, 
when turned face to face, and made to revolve 
reversely, throw out the most beautiful and 
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brilliant hues. According to the way in which 
they are made to turn, they expand or con- 
tract. 

Such experiments are not only extremely 
pleasing, but also of great utility, as suggest- 
ing, for manufacturing designs, some of the 
most beautiful combinations of color. 

Chromatrope effects are of inexhaustible va- 
riety. It is only necessary here to describe 
the method of painting, and the mechanical ap- 
pliances for adapting the pictures and figures. 
The taste and ingenuity of the operator will 
devise a thousand different designs for the 
display of the most beautiful chromatic effects. 

In conclusion, it may be well to offer a few 
general remarks; attention to which will, in 
some degree, serve the student in the place of 
experience. 

It will soon be understood that agreeable 
pictures can only result from a judicious 
choice of subject; and that much of the per- 
fection of execution depends upon method and 
arrangement at every stage of progress. 

If glass painting, according to these instruc- 
tions, be the student’s initiatory essay in art, 
it is indispensable that he select, as a beginner, 
a subject of the most simple kind. As expe- 
rience is acquired, more difficult subjects may 
be attempted. 

With respect to the palette, economy and 
perfect cleanliness should be observed. The 
most available arrangement of color is to place 
the lightest near the thumb, and within each 
color should be placed those tints which are 
respectively formed from them. This will 
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contribute much to make the student ac- 
quainted with the tints and eolors in their 
relations and infinite variety. 

In every department of art, it is most valu- 
able to know when a picture may be con- 
sidered complete. Unless a picture can be 
obviously improved, it will be advisable to let 
well After a composition has been 
carefully and judiciously finished, it is idle to 
try experiments, for these only end in disap- 
pointment. Inasmuch, however, as experi- 
ence will be gathered from each picture, every 
effort should be exerted to make every suc- 
cessive work better than the preceding. 


alone. 





PARENT AND Cu1_p.—Considering the relation 
of the parent to the child, and the means of 
influence which the former possesses, it is 
scarcely too much to say that the sin of the 
child, which might have been avoided by 
faithful parental instruction and discipline, 
becomes the sin of the parent. While the 
child can be a partaker of the parent’s sin 
only in the consequences, the parent may be 
a partaker of the sin of the child in its respon- 
sibility and its guilt. We are as much re- 
sponsible for the evil which flows from our 
neglect, as for that which proceeds from our 
volition. We may make another our proxy in 
sin, not only by engaging him in a wrong act, 
but also by refraining from enlightening and 
influencing him against it. So we sin in the 
sins of our uninstructed children, and muke 
al] the dark facts of their lives our own. 
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FALSE PRIDE 


BY GBORGIANA H. 8. HULE 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was on aclear, bright autumnal afternoon 
that a young man might have been seen seated 
at a window of the Astor House, gazing ab- 
stractedly on the gay throng passing beneath. 
Many long years had elapsed since Ernest 
Langdon bade farewell to New York, the city 
of his birth. Deprived in early youth of a 
tender mother, her place was soon filled by 
one stern and cold, whose calculating, ambi- 
tious spirit was ill fitted to hold communion 
with the tender heart of the sensitive, enthu- 
siastic boy. The father, who so soon found a 
solace for the loss of his lovely wife, was the 
descendant of a proud English family. His 
was a cold, rigid nature, deeming a kind 
word or caress a waste of time and language ; 
and, when he married again, it was not for 
love, but to obtain one who would receive his 
guests, superintend his splendid household, 
and daily exhibit her costly dressed person in 
his handsome carriage ; and the widow Tem- 
ple was well calculated to fill this important 
office ; so, with a little orphan niece, she was 
duly installed in the place of the refined and 
gentle Mrs. Langdon. 

One bright spring morning, Ernest sat near 
an open window of the library, which looked 
into the garden. The soft, sweet air swept 
gratefully his flushed cheek, and played with 
the wavy locks which hung around his high, 
open brow. The little Florence Saint Clair 
was seated in his lap; and, as his face rested 
on her young head, big bright tears fell from 
his dark eyes, and lay like diamonds among 
her long golden curls. She was a fair, tender 
child, graceful as a slender flower; and Er- 
nest, repulsed by the hauteur of Mrs. Lang- 
don, entwined his affections, like the tendrils 
of the vine, around the warm, innocent heart 
of the affectionate child. His tears continued 
to flow, unrepressed tears, wrung from a too 
sensitive heart, until a summons, from Mrs. 
Langdon for her niece, aroused him; and, 
pressing a kiss upon the spotless brow of the 
fair girl, he sought his room te make prepara- 
tions for his journey. His father had, some 
days previous, announced his intention of 
sending him to Europe under the protection 
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of a friend who was to make the Continent 
his place of residence for some years. Having 
completed all that was necessary for him to 
do, he prepared, with a pale cheek and throb- 
bing brow, on the threshold of manhood, to 
leave the home of so many tender recollec- 
tions. He once more visited the sacred room 
where his sainted mother used to kiss and 
bless him when he would bound in her pre- 
sence with his daily offering of fruit and flow- 
ers. He remembered how the tears would 
course down those pale, pale cheeks, as, while 
wreathing her slender fingers in his thick 
wavy locks, she would tell him of holy things 
and the Saviour whom she would soon join in 
heaven. And oh, how oft, in after years, 
when the voice of the tempter assailed him, 
would the memory of that still, quiet cham- 
ber, that soft, pensive voice, come across him 
like a glimpse of a better world, and enable 
him, in his high and noble nature, to defy all 
temptation to leave the honorable path he had 
chosen! The morning wore on, and still he 
lingered, recalling, with a swelling heart, how 
sweetly she resigned her life—the solemn faces 
around—the sobs of those who revered and 
loved her—his own anguish as he gazed upon 
the pale, sweet face, with the spring flowers 
upon that hushed breast which he himself had 
placed there—the grassy, quiet spot to which 
they bore her, with the faint breath of violets 
and lilies mingling with the dank scent of the 
fresh earth—the solemn voice of the clergyman 
as he repeated the prayers—and the dull sound 
of. the clods as they fell on her last resting- 
place—and, last of all, the sickening anguish 
of that boyish heart when he returned to that 
desolate home, no more to be brightened by 
her smile and tender glance. Time passed on 
unheeded, until his servant, announcing all 
was ready, aroused him from his painful reve- 
rie. A few moments more, and he had bidden 
farewell to the different members of the house- 
hold, and was on his way to join his future 
companion on board the steamer which was to 
sail the ensuing morning. 

Eight years saw our hero’once more on 
American soil, recalled by the death of his 
father, who, to compensate him for his long 
exile, had left him sole heir to all his posses- 
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sions. Mrs. Langdon, accompanied by her 
niece, had left the city for the South, to reside 
with arich relative. Ernest, whose kind heart 
yearned once more to behold the beautiful 
child with whom he had held a regular corre- 
spondence for the first few years of his tra- 
vels, when her letters suddenly ceased, spent 
many months in the Southern States vainly 
endeavoring to find some trace of her. Unsuc- 
cessful, we find him at the Astor House win- 
dow melancholy and despondent, a stranger 
in the city of his birth ; but, fortunately, we 
all know that young and handsome strangers, 
particularly wealthy ones, are not long per- 
mitted to sigh alone 


CHAPTER II. 


** CAROLINE, pray tell me the name of that 
gentleman to whom you were talking last 
night. I think a foreigner, from that air dis- 
tingué. He reminded me of my childhood's 
idol, Thaddeus of Warsaw.”’ 

‘*Why, you little antediluvian! whom can 
you mean? I have a faint recollection of a 
sombre hero, in seedy black, called by that 
distinguished name; but really I cannot re- 
collect such an individual near me last night. 
Do you mean Charles Lewis, just from Eu- 
rope ?’’ 

**Nonsense, Caro; he has carotty hair. My 
wildest fancy could never make him a hero.”’ 

‘* Well, then, Sumner Lee, with the magni- 
ficent teeth.’’ 

‘Yes, and a wry mouth, well calculated to 
display them. No! no!”’ 

“Oh, you surely mean Alfred Grundy, the 
last new heir!”’ 

“Pshaw! Caroline, you are incorrigible. 
Indeed, I am not jesting. This man is tall 
and slender ; high intellectual brow, shadowed 
by heavy masses of chestnut, wavy hafr, 
seeming, in some lights, as if it had caught 
and retained straggling rays of the sunbeam ; 
his eyes very large, dark, and pensive; a 
straight Greek nose; and a short curved up- 
per lip, shaded by adark moustache. Surely, 
Caroline, you must remember.’’ 

‘“Who would not, fair Prudence, after so 
glowing a description?’ laughed the mis- 
chievous girl. ‘‘He is no less a personage 
than the talented, wealthy Ernest Langdon, 
the ‘ bright, particular star’ and target of our 
sphere. Why, all the maneuvring mammas 
and passé daughters in our modern Babel— 
but why are you so pale, m’amie?”’ 
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**Caroline, I have withheld one secret from 
you, for which please forgive me; and I will 
now disclose it. I have told you of the mar- 
riage of my aunt to Mr. Langdon; but I did 
not tell you of my accompanying her hither. 
I was then a poor little orphan girl. There 
Ernest lived; and oh, Caro, how fondly my 
childish heart clung to him! He would tell 
me of his beautiful mother ; and we would sit 
in that dark, lonely room, and he would tell 
me of her death and his own anguish; and 
sometimes he would get permission to take 
me to her grave to water the flowers, and 
listen to the birds singing in the tall trees 
which waved their branches over the grassy 
mounds. I childishly imagined the sky over 
that secluded spot to be of a deeper blue. 
This was many years ago, dear Caroiine ; but 
I shall never forget those ‘ green spots’ of my 
life. At length, his father sent him to Eu- 
rope; and how eagerly did I strive to attain 
knowledge and accomplishments that I might 
win his praise when he returned! But, alas, 
his father died, leaving him heir, which so 
incensed my aunt, she left the house, refusing 
to attend the funeral; and the following week 
we were on our way to Georgia to join a 
wealthy but eccentric old lady, who was a 
distant connection. After a short residence 
there, the old lady died, leaving me her heir- 
ess, with the condition that I should change 
my name for hers. You may fancy I objected 
merging my pretty appellation of Florence 
Saint Clair for—’’ 

‘*Canit be that you are Florence Saint Clair?”’ 
eagerly interrupted her friend. ‘*‘ Why, Er- 
nest Langdon has ofttimes spoken to me of 
his sweet little friend whom he has tried in vain 
to discover since his return. But proceed.”’ 

‘*T have but little to say,’’ continued Pru- 
dence. ‘I cared little for money, and pre- 
ferred my own name to the well-filled coffers 
destined to be mine; but I was overruled by 
my aunt, who ridiculed my romantic folly, as 
she chose to call it; so I was formally obliged 
to renounce all right and title to Florence 
Saint Clair, and become the rich heiress, Miss 
Prudence Spriggins. My aunt, having had 
our country-house newly painted, one day 
ascended a scaffolding to give some directions 
to a workman; descending, she missed her 
footing, fell, and expired in a few days from 
the effects of her injuries. In event of my 
refusing to comply with the conditions of the 
will of the old lady, the property would go 
to a poor but worthy family residing near. 
*Twas then, dear Caro, I became acquainted 
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with your kind guardian, who, taking com- 
passion upon my isolated, unprotected situa- 
tion, gave me a home with you.” 

‘‘ Where you will ever be fondly loved and 
cherished,’’ said Miss Somers, as she affec- 
tionately embraced the lovely girl before her. 
Then, seating herself in a large fauteuil, and 
assuming an air of great dignity, she con- 
tinued: ‘‘I have an idea. Now, do not look 
so impertinently surprised, for I assure you 
this is not a common one. I am resolved 
that this little romance shall end, as they all 
do, in love and marriage. Ernest Langdon 
shall fall in love with you and your new so- 
briquet also. He shall not know that his little 
Florence and the graceful, bewitching, divine 
Prudence are one and the same person. I 
think I understand his character; he is pos- 
sessed of great pride and a horror of anything 
approaching plebeianism.. What say you to 
that, Mademoiselle Spriggins? He was saucy 
enough to tell me he disliked the flashing of 
a dark eye; and for this I and my brunette 
phiz have vowed vengeance. My revenge, 
m’amie, shall be to force him to recant his 
prejudices, love the name of Spriggins, and 
worship its owner.”’ 

** But, indeed, Caroline,’’ rejoined her friend, 
**T yearn to meet Ernest, and let him know 
that I am Florence, his little Florence. Ah, 
Caro, I must tell him all.’”’ 

‘*And spoil my romance,’’ said her gay 
companion. ‘‘ Not so, ma belle. Besides, you 
are not Florence; that young lady is dead 
and buried ; and from her ashes sprang Miss 
Prudence Spriggins, to whom I have the honor 
of being privy counsellor. Why, think of 
your triumph in bringing to your dainty little 
feet one who will be sure to avoid you on 
hearing your euphonious name. If you do 
not win him, [’ll sell myself to Ned Grundy 
for his bags of gold. Yes, I will wager myself 
and my fortune. So now, dear sister of my 
soul, yield a sweet consent.”’ 

**Do with me as you will, dear Caroline,’’ 
answered Prudence, affectionately ; ‘‘ you well 
know I cannot withstand your persuasions, 
nor those coaxing eyes.”’ 

** Allons, then, and don your prettiest robe. 
To-night we attend Mrs. M ’s soiree; and 
Thaddeus of Warsaw shall be presented to la 
belle Spriggins.’’ 

It was a glorious night—still, calm, and 
cold; the full moon gleamed, from her cloud- 
less path, through the starry heavens, upon 
shivering children of want, who listened to 
sounds of music and revelry issuing from a 
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splendid mansion in Fifth Avenue, as its wide 
doors opened to give ingress to the beauty 
and fashion of New York. The superb rooms 
were well nigh filled ere Ernest Langdon made 
his graceful obeisance to the fair hostess. He 
was immediately seized by a matronly lady 
with fine marriageable daughters, who, hang- 
ing on his unwilling arm, carried him off in 
triumph with, ‘‘I protest, Mr. Langdon, it is 
quite refreshing to gaze upon an intellectual 
face after looking at so many inanimate fops 
who infest fashionable society. My daughters 
never encourage them. Seraphina is all mu- 
sic, which, you know, some one calls ‘food of 
love ;? he! he! he! Sweet girl, she is abso- 
lutely afraid of your sex. But there ’s Diana, 
my second; she is quite opposite, dotes on 
horses, leaps five-barred gates, a girl of im- 
mense spirit, I assure you, though a feather 
can guide her. And my Malvina Matilda, she 
lives on Byron. Did you ever read her lines 
on the death of a blue-bottle fly? No? In- 
deed, they are very pathetic. She has an 
immense volume in manuscript, which I will 
steal from her sanctum, as she calls it, and 
send you to-morrow. But for worlds never 
mention it to her; she is so shy, so fearful of 
becoming famous, as Shakspeare did, one 
morning, when he first woke up. As for Cle- 
mentina Louisa, she, dear girl, is fast beconi- 
ing a—’’ 

‘“My dear madam,’’ hastily interrupted 
Langdon, ‘‘tell me, if you please, the name 
of the young lady, nearly opposite, in white, 
with locks of gold.” 

‘*Oh !’’ simpered the gratified mother, ‘‘that 
is my youngest pet, Bianca Teresa. Malicious 
persons call her fair head; but, as you so 
poetically called them, locks of—’’ 

‘*You mistake me, madam,’ again inter- 
rupted Ernest. ‘“‘I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the person of your charming 
daughter. The lady I allude to stands beneath 
the centre chandelier; she wears pear! brace- 
lets on her snowy arms.”’ 

‘* Ah, I understand, sir!’’ replied the dis- 
comfi.ed matron. ‘‘She is a companion or 
toady to that queer, odd girl, Caroline Somers. 
They try to make her out an heiress. But, 
entre nous, it is only a report raised among 
themselves to get her a husband. Don’t you 
think, Mr. Langdon, that Mr. Ellerslie is a 
very strange person to allow his ward such 
liberty? My daughters are the personifica- 
tion of prudence.’’ And here she turned her 
lead-colored eyes piously to the ceiling, her 
weak, pattering voice still sounding in the 
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ears of Langdon, though he comprehended not 
aword she was saying. He sat witha strange 
gleam in his eyes, gazing at the unconscious 
Prudence. The full light of the chandelier 
fell around her, leaving the exquisite face in 
half shadow. Her rich hair, like threads of 
gold, fell in luxuriant ringlets on her white 
neck, half confined, half escaping from a string 
of pearls. 
must be she. 
graceful she is, refined, and modest, as her 
Sweet little Flo- 
And he 
started up in search of Miss Somers, when the 


As he gazed, he muttered: ‘It 
Heavens, how beautiful! how 


exquisite dress denotes! 
rence, left poor and dependent !”’ 


gay girl suddenly joined Prudence, whisper- 
ing something which caused the tell-tale blood 
to tinge the fair brow. As Ernest approached 
him; and the Aabitué of all the fashionable 
salons of Paris actually blushed, and made a 
most clownish bow, as he confusedly replied 
to the gay salutations of Caroline, who con- 
tinued chatting on a thousand subjects, seem- 
ingly unmindful of the deepening blushes of 
Prudence, or the speaking glances of Ernest. 
Suddenly, as if recollecting herself, she cried: 
“Do, good people, pardon my negligence. 
Prudence, permit me to present Mr. Langdon; 
and now be very agreeable, Mr. Langdon, for 
this is Miss Prudence Spriggins’s first party. I 
must rejoin my partner; au revoir.’’ 
‘*Spriceins!’’ mentally ejaculated Ernest, 
‘What can she mean by 
such an atrocious name? Prudence, Heavens! 
And thus are my fond expectations again 
Florence! art thou for- 


in amazement. 


blasted. Florence ! 
ever lost to me ?’’ 

While these thoughts were passing through 
the mind of Langdon, Prudence stood in the 
most painful embarrassment, her blushes 
dyeing her face, neck, and even arms, with a 
ruddy hue, which, united to her air of confu- 
sion, made her appear the rustic country-maid 
Langdon’s distorted fancy believed her; and, 
hastily murmuring something about the heat, 
she sought Caroline, who, touched by her evi- 
dent distress, complied with the request to 
return home. 

It was long past midnight. The waning 
moon cast a sickly gleam in the chamber of 
Prudence ; a faint fragrance perfumed the air 
from a bouquet of rare exotics which lay 
erushed upon the velvet carpet; the heavy 
drapery was looped back from the windows ; 
and the fair girl, wrapped in her dressing- 
gown, gazed pensively on the darkening sky. 
More bitterly than ever did she regret her 
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change of name; and, after giving a thought 
to the dark, spiritual eyes of Ernest and his 
sad, sweet smile, soon those long silky lashes 
were resting peacefully, on the fair round 
cheek, in gentle slumber. 

Other eyes were also looking on the pale 
moon that night. Ernest Langdon, after in- 
dulging in a long reverie, opened his escritair, 
and wrote a letter, of which the following is 
an extract :— 

“‘T have but just returned, mon ami, from 
one of those tiresome assemblies, in which I 
suffer myself to be drawn from an absurd hope 
to see or hear of little Florence. Hitherto, 
Hal, I have returned disheartened, disap- 
pointed. 

‘“*Among the many fair beings who crowd 
the halls of fashion, I have never discovered 
one bearing the least resemblance to my beau- 
idéal. But to-night, Hal—to-night, I for a 
moment experienced new, strange emotions. 
After being ennuyée to death by a tedious 
woman, who persisted in recapitulating the 
respective merits of her faded daughters, an 
opening in the throng disclosed to my dazzled 
view the most exquisite being I ever beheld. 
I fancy I see the twinkle in your mirth-loving 
eye as you say, ‘Caught at last.’ Patience, 
mon ami, until you hear the denouement. I 
cannot describe her as she first appeared. 
What pencil or brush could do justice to those 
massy waves of hair, falling, like burnished 
gold, around that child-like brow of Parian 
whiteness? Who could look into the depths 
of those dark, glorious blue eyes, and not fall 
at the tiny feet in adoration? Yet—I am not 
in love—I sought an introduction to my Flo- 
rence—my cheeks burning like a frightened 
schoolboy, my heart palpitating like a déba- 
tant about to face an array of merciless critics. 
I would defy you, Wilmer, to recognize Er- 
nest Langdon in the seeming country bump- 
kin who made his awkward bow at the shrine 
of beauty. The gay Caroline Somers engaged 
me in conversation, regardless of my evident 
impatience, until, as if suddenly recalling her 
friend to mind, she in a distinct voice—atten- 
tion, Hal—presented me to her friend, Prv- 
DENCE Spriceins! and requested me to enter- 
tain her, as this was her first party. Shades 
of Venus! And thus was I rudely awakened 
from my dream—I, who thought I saw the 
tender bud ripening into the half-blown 
flower—to have my airy visions thus dispelled 
by that atrocious appellation. And then the 
coolness of Miss Somers in requesting me to 
exert myself for this piece of village rusticity ! 
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But, as I knew not the relative merits of cows 
and sheep, I could not well enact a Strephon 
for this Phyllis. I stood petrified. I dreaded 
lest those beautiful lips should give utterance 
to some sentence in accordance with that 
name. After all, Hal, I am half disposed to 
give up my vain search for Florence. The 
beautiful child may have degenerated into 
the coarse woman; or, what is far worse, her 
guileless nature may have become perverted 
by the influence of that heartless, frivolous 
aunt. Oh, that dreams were not vain, fleet- 
ing illusions! for mine have been the grave 
of my hopes. And now, cher Wilmer, defer 
no longer your contemplated American tour. 
Together we will visit all the mighty works 
with which Dame Nature has so lavishly or- 
namented our side of the Atlantic; and then 
I am ready to return with you to ‘merrie 
England.’ I am the last of my name; and, 
having no kindred ties—but one link binds 
me here, my mother’s grave—dear Wilmer. I 


finish my sheet with Come! come !”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


** Ayp now, Langdon, confess I am a friend 
en verité. Your letter received, presto! I am 
here !”’ 

‘* And welcome a thousand times,’’ said Er- 
nest, affectionately. ‘Still the same gene- 
rous, self-denying fellow who won my heart 
after an hour’s acquaintance sailing down the 
Rhine. Here’s to our friendship, Harry! 
May it, like the sacred lamp of Vesta’s Tem- 
ple, be ever bright, undying, and pure!’’ 

** And may I add, Ernest,’’ replied Wilmer, 
refilling his glass, ‘‘ here’s to the wild-flower, 
Miss . By Jove!’ glancing through the 
window, ‘‘that must be hernow! Yon lady 
answers to the glowing description you gave.”’ 

Langdon, following the direction of his 
friend’s eye, descried the lovely girl crossing 
Broadway, gayly conversing with a gentleman, 
also accompanied by the sparkling, vivacious 
Caroline. 

** Although Miss Spodgers is unquestiona- 
bly very beautiful,’ said Wilmer, ‘‘I think I 
admire Miss What a regal 
brow and queenly step! What fire and ex- 
pression in those dark, dark eyes! By 
George! she would create a sensation at 
court. Upon my soul, Ernest, I believe I am 
in love, at last, at first sight! The little one 
is very lovely, too. Ernest, there is nothing 
plebeian about Aer. One so fair never yet had 





Somers more. 
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ignoble blood in her veins. Why not woo 
and win her, man, and lose her name in your 
own? Why, Spod—Spriggins itself is music 
coupled with such a vision of loveliness.’’ 

‘*Impossible. Several times I have endea- 
vored to address; but I might learn to love 
her. She must have relatives; and I would 
be surrounded by a vulgar herd of Sprigginses, 
perhaps a host of younger brothers and sis- 
ters. Never!’’ 

‘*Ernest, you are as romantic as a love- 
sick boarding-school Miss. By Jupiter, your 
Jroideur chills me! What’s ina name, after 
ail ?’’ 

‘* You cannot move me, Wilmer; and now 
for our plans. Shall we visit the Lakes? All 
the world is at Saratoga; and I detest a crowd.”’ 

**So do not I,’’ replied Wilmer. ‘‘I love 
crowds, especially when they are composed of 
pretty women. But, be- 
fore I see Paradise, I would like a peep at the 


I love scenery too, 
angels. So, my dear fellow, J’m for Saratoga. 
What say you?”’ 

** Anything you wish, mon ami. I am a self- 


ish animal at the best.’ 


It was a delicious evening in August. Er- 
nest Langdon, gazing idly on the gay bevy of 
fashionables in the ball-room at Congress Hall, 
left Wilmer in a deep flirtation with a coquet- 
tish Southerner, and sauntered out on the long 
Throwing himself in a chair in a 
corner, his reverie was soon broken by a soft, 


colonnade. 


musical voice, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh do, dear sir, 
join me in a ramble! I am not in the least 
fatigued by our journey. What a delicious 
night! How refreshing this cool, sweet breeze! 
I often feel, on such an eve as this, an inde- 
scribable sensation, an unearthly happiness, 
which pervades my breast, and causes every 
chord to ring responsive. I fancy each light 
fleecy cloud to be an angel form, until the 
heavens seem peopled with bright creatures 
of my imagination. See how exquisitely the 
moon tips with silver the tops of those dark 
trees, seeming to cast a frosty network over 
each branch! Come, dear sir; will you not 
walk with me ?’’ 

‘* Pardon me, my dear, 
nion, ‘if I refuse. Though your description 
is very alluring, yet even your romance can- 


” 


replied her compa- 


not drive from me the recollection of the rheu- 
matism I endured after you victimized me on 
Goat Island, where you saw rainbows and 
moonlight, and J felt spray, mist, and damp 
air generally. Do you remember that, little 


one ?’’ 
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‘*Oh, forgive me, my kind friend, for forget- 
ting your sufferings! I will just sit here a few 
moments, and then I will come and beat you 
at backgammon.’’ And a light, graceful figure 
glided softly by Ernest’s corner, and seated 
herself at the further end of the colonnade. 

Ernest, obeying a sudden impulse, rose, 
and, taking a few turns, approached the mo- 
tionless form before him, with an involuntary 
wish to see the face of the fair enthusiast. 
As he paused, she turned; and a moonbeam 
lit up the beautiful features of Prudence 
Spriggins. Recognizing her, he bowed, and 
made some remark on the beauty of the night. 
A long and awkward pause ensued, Florence, 
as we will hereafter call her, being busily en- 
gaged in tearing to pieces a lovely rose, and 
Ernest equally as earnest in the destruction 
of a branch of eglantine, which found its way 
between the pillars. Suddenly, both were 
startled by a gay voice approaching; and 
Caroline Somers, followed closely by Harry 
Wilmer, stood before them, crying: ‘‘ What 
laggards are here who thus desert our train 
to-night? Mr. Wilmer, pray draw aside yon 
leafy curtain, and let the prying moon disclose 
the traitors. What? Mr. Langdon! star- 
gazing, I presume! Pray, what astronomical 
discoveries do you intend enlightening the 
And you, fair one, with golden 
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world with ? 
locks, come forth from your gloomy nook. 
We will explore the mysteries of yon dark 
grove. Nay, no refusal; I am queen, to-night. 
Sir Knight of the Rueful Phiz, lead forth the 
turning to Wilmer, ‘shall 
And the next moment 


lady ; and you,”’ 
be my attendant.’’ 
the gay girl was gliding over the soft, dewy 
grass, merrily conversing with the admiring 
Wilmer, followed by Langdon and his silent 
companion. The former, as he felt the trem- 
bling little hand laid lightly on his arm, 
yearned to clasp it to his heart, and there, 
beneath the starry sky, pour forth his half- 
crushed emotions. But then that name! and 
imagination was soon busy picturing the hoy- 
denish, simpering sisters ; clownish brothers ; 
the fat old mother, with a blackened pipe be- 
tween her puckered lips; and the rough, sun- 
burnt farmer. Such, he fancied, would be 
the relations of the fair being by his side; 
and so strong were his prejudices, he at length 
came to the conclusion that the apparent re- 
finement of her manner and nature was but 
an affectation acquired from the society in 
which she had so lately moved; and her en- 
thusiasm sickly mawkish sentiment. His 
meditations were suddenly ended by a gay 
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**Good-night’’ from Caroline, as she left them 
at the Hotel door; and he found himself alone 
by Wilmer’s side, with the satisfactory reflec- 
tion of having performed the entire prome- 
nade without exchanging a word with his fair 
companion. Passing his arm through Wil- 
mer’s, he said: ‘‘ My friend, I must leave this 
place to-morrow. To gratify you, I have 
endured this vain crowd for some weeks. 
Now I crave solitude.”’ 

‘*Leave to-morrow!’’ repeated Wilmer. 
‘Impossible! I have a thousand engage- 
ments to prevent me. I am to present Miss 
Somers with her glass of water at sunrise; 
at eleven, practise a new song with the divine 
Louise; ride with Kate Lennox at twelve; 
six, I am to teach Lucie the Language of 
Flowers, and admire the moon with Miss 
Somers the remainder of theevening. So you 
perceive, mon cher, the multiplicity of my en- 
gagements precludes the possibility of my 
leaving dear noisy Saratoga to-morrow. By 
the way, Ernest, have you ever noticed the 
length of Caroline’s lashes? By George, she 
is a superb creature! I wonder how my 
lady mother would receive an American daugh- 
Ernest, where the deuce are you going ? 





ter. 
I imagine these walls are too impregnable to 
give egress to your form of mortal mould, 
though perchance -that little fairy Prudence 
would experience no difficulty.’’ 

‘*Prudence,’’ said Langdou—‘‘ yes, ’tis of 
her I would speak. Hal, I love that girl— 
worship her. Her very presence sends a thrill 
through every nerve. But, Hal, even were 
I sure of her love, I can never unite my 
name with one so lowly. Her being an hum- 
ble dependant is of no consequence to me ; 
but I despise the sordid, mean ambition 
which seeks to rise above and disown near 
family ties, in common worldly parlance, to 
make a good match; and, knowing of my for- 
tune, which has made me a common target, 
how should I ever know she had not been 
governed by mercenary motives ?”’ 

‘““Now, shame on you, Ernest Langdon,”’ 
cried Wilmer, indignantly, ‘‘for such un- 
worthy suspicions! If this is the result of 
wealth, I shall begin to rejoice I am a younger 
son. Upon my soul, loved I not a dark eye 
and a raven tress, I would lay my heart at her 
feet, deeming myself all unworthy so rare a 
prize !”’ 

‘*Enough, Harry! I am half crazed with 
these conflicting emotions. And Wilmer, as I 
seek solitude, we part here and meet at the 
Astor House in September. Dearest friend, 
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farewell! I shall be off to-morrow ere the 
stars have faded from the skies.’’ 

‘* Ernest, I entreat, do not go!” said Wil- 
affectionately, retaining bis friend’s 

**Conquer these absurd, idle preju- 
dices. Let not your noble nature be so 
warped by this false pride. Ernest, if you 
truly loved this girl, no earthly power could 
turn you from the track. What is the ‘pomp 
and circumstance’ of the world compared to 
one’s private happiness? Loved I a maid in 
lowly life, and that maid were possessed of 
honor, intellect, taste, and beauty, I would 
make her my wife, raise her to my station, 
and love and honor her in defiance of the 
opinion of an indifferent, heartless world. 
And for this I love America, where all are 
free to worship the idol on their own altar, 
where the heart is left to obey its own natural 
dictates, and where innocent girls are not 
sold, bartered for vile gold. Langdon, stay. 
Prudence is beautiful, exquisitely beautiful, 
artless, intellectual, with a highly cultivated 
mind. This I learned during our short inter- 
course; and yet you will risk your happiness 
forever for the mere sounding of a name, and 
a chimerical idea of plebeianism.’’ 

‘* Hal, I thank you for your kindly meant 
advice; but I am the best guardian of my 
own happiness. To-morrow, I shall leave; 
and, if time and distance fail to extinguish 
this passion, then, Hal, I will promise to woo, 
and, if possible, win her. Once more, fare- 


well! God bless you!” 


mer, 
hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A year had passed swiftly away. Again 
the walls of Congress Hall echoed with the 
merry voices of the Saratoga frequenters ; 
graceful forms mingled in the mazy dance; 
and every eye beamed with pleasure. But in 
a far distant corner of the long colonnade sat 
a slight, drooping form, her head resting 
against a pillar, while the pale rays of the 
silvery moon stole in through the interlacing 
vines, and rested on the fair brow and shining 
ringlets which lay on the white neck. At her 
side was one who gazed on her long and si- 
lently. At length, he spoke; his accents were 
musical, but very low; yet they reached her 
ear, and sank deep jn her heart. 

‘You will then forgive me—forgive my 
neglect, my coldness, nay, my rudeness ?”’ 

‘Can you doubt it?’’ answered the fair 
girl, raising her large blue eyes timidly to his. 
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“ Thanks, rejoined her 
companion, pressing to his lips her passive 
‘*And now, with your permission, I 
I will lay bare 


many thanks,’’ 


hand. 
will make you my confessor. 
to you my heart, and drag forth from its in- 
most recesses the rubbish which has for years 
been accumulating there. I throw myself 
upon your mercy, praying you to be lenient 
in yoursentence. But first I will seat myself 
on this cushion at your feet, for I am very 
modest ; and these prying moonbeams might 
disclose my blushes. Nay, if you smile so 
wickedly, I shall not go on, for I assure you a 
man can blush. It is painful for me to retro- 
spect the past. There are very many gloomy 
reminiscences connected with my early life, 
which have long lain dormant. My father, 
who has long since been gathered to his fa- 
thers, was a stern, proud, austere man, whose 
chilly manner effectually checked the growth 
of affection on my part; and I poured the 
wealth of my love in my mother’s bosom, my 
gentle, loving mother. Even now I feel a 
thousand tender feelings gushing from my 
heart as I recall her winning ways, her love 
for me, her only child. None can tell how I 
worshipped her; but she was taken from me. 
Perhaps you have a mother whom you love, 
and can imagine my loneliness, my misery.’’ 

The rich color deserted the cheek of his list- 
ener as she replied: ‘‘I, too, am an orphan.’’ 

Here her hand was clasped sympathizingly 
by her companion, who, forgetting to return 
it, resumed: ‘‘In compliance with her last 
request, her remains were not placed in the 
family tomb, but interred in a green, grassy 
spot, surrounded by bending, mournful trees, 
whose whispering leaves sigh a continual 
requiem over her grave. Oh, how desolate 
was that home tome! Evenings like this, I 
would steal to her deserted room, and imagine 
strange wildthings. I became morbid, gloomy, 
and my heart was fast closing against all 
kindly impulses, when one eventful day my 
father brought home a bride, a gay, dashing, 
bold-eyed woman, accompanied by a sweet, 
tender-like child. Dear little Florence, tender 
soother of my troubled heart, how I yearn to 
once more look upon her! Then a ‘change 
came o’er the spirit of my dream.’ I found 
something to love. The child with her holy 
eyes seemed sent from heaven to soften my 
proud heart, which softened beneath her influ- 
ence as the parched earth drinks in the cooling 
dewdrops.- At length, the haughty arrogance 
of Mrs. Langdon became insupportable. I 
went abroad, and for eight years became a 
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wanderer, when I was recalled home by the 
death of my father, who had left me his sole 
heir, having, I believe, lived very unhappily 
with his wife. I resolved, by providing for lit- 
tle Florenee, to rescue her, if possible, from the 
contaminating influence of her aunt; but my 
search for her, so far, has been unsuccessful. 
Dear Miss Spriggins, when I first saw you, so 
like the fairy child matured in the beautiful 
woman, words cannot express my feelings. I 
sought an introduction ; you know the result. 
What must have seemed to you rudeness, 
mauvais honte, was but the revulsion of feeling. 
My 
subsequent conduct—how shall I ever confess 


And now, dear lady, for my confession. 


my weakness /—was actuated by pride alone. 
Forgive me, but I imagined—indeed, ’twas 
but an idle, absurd fancy; but I thought 
there was something—dear Miss Prudence, 
your name sounded harshly on my fastidious 
ears. Now I have offended, you turn away. 
Prudence, when I left this spot last year, I 
resolved to forget you; but need I say the 
endeavor was vain? Yoursweet image haunted 
me in my daily visions, my nightly dreams. 
A thousand from my heart 
pleading for you; and I found, sweet one, how 
Was it 
presumption? Have I again offended? I feel 
Iam all unworthy so rich a boon. You do 
not, cannot love me.’’ And he bent his brow 


voices seemed 


passionately, how sincerely I loved. 


upon his hands, when her soft voice whispered 
** Ernest,’’ and, gazing eagerly in her sweet, 
loving eyes, read his answer there. 

**And now, Ernest,’’ said the girl, after a 
long, happy pause, while an arch smile played 
around her beautiful lip, ‘‘I think I can give 
you some information regarding Miss Saint 
Clair.”’ 

** You knew her, then ?’’ inquired Ernest. 

**TIntimately. 
to know.’’ 

**It shall ever be one of the first objects of 
my life to seek Florence, and, if unhappily 
situated, place her in independent circum- 
stances ; but you are all the world to me. 
From this blessed hour, Florence is naught to 
me but an adopted sister; and, should we find 
her, you must love her for my sake.”’ 

**T will try to,’’ smiled the fair girl: ‘‘ You 
have then become reconciled to my homely 
name; and I will refer you to Mr. Ellerslie for 
an account of my family, &c.”’ 

**Dearest, love conquers all things. I care 
not for your connections and yotir name; I 
A lifetime can 


I can tell you all you wish 


love and revere for your sake. 
scarce prove the sincerity and depth of my 
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affection. But I hear the merry voice of Caro- 
line, who comes to seek you, followed by her 
adoring husband. How happy is Harry Wil- 
mer! //is course of true love has runsmooth, 
despite Shakspeare’s assertion. The night 
air grows chill; and I fear its effects upon my 
darling’s delicate frame.’’ 

‘*Stay, Ernest; one word ere we part. Flo- 
rence Saint Clair will be here to-morrow. You 
will see her. Ernest, should you experience 
one trace of that early love you may fancy 
extinguished forever, why, then—then—to 
Florence I resign—’”’ 

‘* Noble girl,’’ interrupted Langdon, *‘ doubt 
not my affection, which has so absorbed my 
thoughts to-night that even Florence for me 
has no interest. I will not even think of her. 
You, love, have made me so unutterably blest 
beyond my wildest dreams; and now a sweet 
good-night.”’ 

The next morning, Ernest, after returning 
from an early walk with his betrothed, lounged 
in the music-room, idly touching the strings 
of her guitar, when Mrs. Wilmer entered, say- 
ing: “I regret, for your sake, Mr. Langdon, 
that you will not have the felicity of feasting 
your eyes upon the divine Florence until this 
evening, when she will make her débat in the 
drawing-room. Now, pray do not look 
provokingly indifferent, for positively you 
must surrender that icy heart. She is heiress 


sO 


to a large property left by a relative.” 

‘*My heart is well shielded, dear Mrs. Wil- 
mer, against beauty or wealth. It is now an 
impregnable fortress, guarded by an angel. 
Last night, I drew from your lovely friend an 
acknowledgment of affection; and, as her 
friend and protectress, I formally demand her 
from yoau.”’ 

‘« Est il possible ?’’ cried Caroline, in feigned 
surprise. ‘‘You—the proud, the fastidious, 
the cold—vowing faith to an obscure Prudence 
Spriggins, of parentage unknown, of plebeian 
descent! you who—’’ 

‘‘Know not the relative merits of cows !’’ 
interrupted Wilmer, who had entered unper- 
ceived. 

‘*You who refused, unasked, to enact a 
sighing Strephon! You who are not person- 
ally acquainted with the general appearance. 
manners, and customs of those highly intelli- 
gent and docile quadrupeds, yclept sheep! 
Your vinaigrette, Caro, or I faint.” 

‘“My dear friends,’’ replied the laughing 
Ernest, ‘‘I am too happy to feel annoyed at 
Henceforth, false pride and I 
Luve has wonderfully 


your rafllery. 


are sworn enemies. 
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changed me ; and | hope, dearest Mrs. Wilmer, 
to soon follow the good example you have 


been setting the last month. Upon my honor, 


. a second Darby and Joan !”’ 


It was now Caroline’s turn to blush, as, 
throwing a handful of flowers over the laugh- 
ing Langdon, she hastily retreated to her own 
apartments. 

The evening was bright and beautiful. Er- 
nest was seeking the one loved form among 
the belles in the drawing-room, when his arm 
was seized by Mrs. Wilmer. A bright smile 
played over her sparkling countenance as she 
whispered : Mr. Langdon, the fair 
Florence is now on the colonnade alone. What 
a rare chance to renew your boyish vows! 
she will soon make 


** Come, 


Prudence ; 
As I live, the sentimental 


Never mind 
her appearance. 


beauty is seated in ‘Flirtation corner,’ 


as 
Harry and I call it, gazing at the moon. Al- 
lons, I must not be seen whispering to you, or 
green-eyed Mrs. five 
lanky, long daughters, will accuse me of flirt- 
Ernest could speak, he was 
Miss Florence Saint 


The next moment, they were alone. 


Showemoff, and her 


ing.’ And ere 
formally presented to 
Clair. 
All was still, 
the band, in the ball-room of a neighboring 


save the delicious music from 
hotel, playing Casta Diva, which, mellowed 
by distance, fell exquisitely upon the ear, 
mingled with the merry bursts of laughter 
from the few loungers in the drawing-room; 
while the cool, sweet breeze sighed musically 
of the which 
Langdon stood 


through the branches vines 
twined round the columns. 
before the motionless form in silence, while 
old and sad recollections crowded upon him; 
then, in a voice subdued and almost tender, 
he murmured: ‘‘ Miss Saint Clair—Florence— 
am I forgotten ?’’ 
ventured to take the hand which lay listlessly 
in her lap, when a ray of moonlight fell on a 
ring which encircled one of the 
Hastily tearing aside the 


Receiving no reply, he 


well-known 
small white fingers. 
thick vines, 
the lovely face of Prudence Spriggins f° 

Heavens ! 


the bright beams shone full in 


‘*Prudence! Florence! Good 
what can this mean? If you are Florence, 
why this deception? Oh, that I, who believed 
your heart so pure and guileless, should be 
thus deceived !”’ 

‘* Dear Ernest, hear me before you condemn. 
I have a right to each of the names I have 
borne, though I would not tell you of the 
change in the prospects of your little Florence, 
because, dear Ernest, I would fain have you 
love me the unknown, obscure one and I 


VoL. Ly.—11 


felt, if | could conquer your strong prejudices, 
your affection would indeed be sincere and 
true.’’ She then related to her eager listener 
the circumstances attending her new name, &c. 

** Dear, dearest Florence, it was no delusion, 
then—no idle fancy which drew me so irre- 
sistibly towards you, and cause love’s gentle 
influence to steal over me the firgt time we 
met. It was then the instinct of early asso- 
ciation, blended with incipient love, which 
taught me how my heart had found its home, 
and sent the wild blood flowing through my 
veins like a turbulent Though I 
worshipped you, Florence, as Prudence, yet 
the image of you, in your childish beauty, 


stream. 


seemed inseparably mingled with the deep 
love my soul cherished. It was as if I loved 
two inone. Now, I see it all—the yearning 
of my spirit towards you. 
And oh, how my most sanguine 
expectations have been realized! Florence, 
when I left Saratoga, I wandered far. I visited 
the sunny South, where the perfumed air 


You so resembled 


my ideal! 


fans the fevered brow, where every breeze is 
laden with the fragrance of orange groves. I 
gazed in the dark, dreamy eyes of the grace- 
ful Creoles, listened to their magic tones, and 
turned away, wondering at my own coldness. 
I returned. 
your bewitching smile. 


My sterner feelings melted before 
I had no thought, no 
wish which was not for you. Bless you— 
' 


!—the happi- 
in this 


bless you, my own sweet love 


ness of a lifetime is concentrated 


hour !”’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was aclear cold night in December. A 
graceful, delicate form stood in the window 
of a splendid mansion in New York, gazing 
abstractedly in the street, when an arm stole 
around the slight waist, and a manly voice 
said, affectionately: ‘‘Of what is my Florence 
dreaming? I shall be jealous of these officious 
fancies, since they make you so pensive.”’ 

‘Dear Ernest, my thoughts were of the past 
five happy years ; and I feared this continued 
sunshine would be succeeded by clouds. Oh, 
Ernest, should you e’er become cold or es- 
tranged, my heart would break !’’ 

‘* Why, what a little raven it is!’’ said her 
husband, tenderly; ‘‘ever foreboding evil! 
But fear not; my love is of no ephemeral 
I have news for you, dearest. Here 
His eldest brother 


growth. 
are letters from Wilmer. 
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was thrown from his horse and instantly 
killed. The sudden shock perfectly paralyzed 
his father, who sank into a stupor, from 
which he never awakened. Thus our friend 
Caroline is now Countess of Ormington, with 
a rent-roll of ten thousand a year.’’ 

‘*And well she deserves every happiness 
wealth and station can give,’’ cried Mrs. 
Langdon, eagerly. ‘‘ Few, if any, unite such 
rare qualities of intellect, grace, and beauty.”’ 

‘I also met Mr. Spriggins, who looks the 
image of content with your cast-off name and 
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fortune. Are you not sorry, love? you are so 
poor now.’’ 

‘*Poor, Ernest ? With 
this wealth of contentment, peace and love 
Nay, Ernest, 


Poor with you? 


ever gushing from my heart? 
call me not poor again.”’ 

**Call it as you will, precious one,” said 
Ernest, affectionately, parting the soft hair 
from his wife’s brow; ‘‘ but, in gaining you, I 
have lost that greatest enemy to happiness, 
and the bane of all who possess it—the upas- 
tree of life—Fa.se PRIpE.”’ 





THE BIRDS OF.THE POETS. 


BY MARIA NORRIS. 


(Concluded from page 36.) 


Even Wolcot, the blind satirist, before whom 
George III. must have trembled, is kindled 
into poetic feeling by the lark— 

Behold the lark in ether float, 
While rapture swells the liquid note! 
What warbles he with merry cheer? 


‘Let love and pleasure rule the year.’ ”’ 


“Up at the gates of light 
See the lark quivers, 
writes Lord Thurlow, in his pretty ‘‘ Song to 
May.”’ 
The sun (says Charles Mackay) 
** Rose in his robes of glory dight, 
And skywards, to salute his light, 
Uprose a choir, unbidden, 
Of joyous larks, that as they shook 
The dewdrops from their russet pinions, 
Pealed forth a hymn so glad and clear, 
That darkness might have paused to hear.”” 
Shelley has a fine poem ‘‘To a Skylark.’’ 
A portion of it runs thus :— 
** Higher still, and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The deep blue thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest. 
“* The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight: 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight, 


Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight.” 


The Ettrick Shepherd has nothing prettier 
than the subjoined stanza to the skylark— 


*‘ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


ad 


> 


Wild is thy lay, and lond, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth, 
Where, on thy dewy wing— 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth.” 


The thrush needs no other singer than John 
Clare, the peasant-poet, though it were possi- 
ble to glean many other notices. Speaking 
of these lines, Montgomery says: ‘‘ Here we 
have in miniature the history and geography 
of a thrush’s nest, so simply and naturally 
set forth, that one might think such strains 


*No more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle.’ 


But let the heartless critic who despises them 
try his own hand either at a bird’s nest ora 
sonnet like this; and when he has succeeded 
in making the one, he may have some hope of 
being able to make the other.’’ 


““THE THRUSH’s NEST.—A Sonnet. 
Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush, 
That overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard from morn to morn a merry thrush 
Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy. And oft an unintruding guest, 
I watched her secret toils from day to day ; 
How true she warped the moss to form her nest 
And modelled it within with wood and clay. 
And by and by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs, as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue. 
And there I witnessed, in the summer hours, 
A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky.” 


William Herbert calls him the ‘‘ red-winged 


throstle.’’ 
Drayton’s description is so characteristic, 
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that we cannot resist the temptation of giving 

it— 

“The throstle with shrill sharps, as purposely he sung 
T’ awake the listless sun.” 


Drayton gives the linnet a high position; he 
says— 


**To Philomel, the next the linnet we prefer.” 
And Robert Nicoll has a beautiful stanza— 


“God saw how much of woe and grief and care 
Man’s faults and follies on the earth would make; 
And thee, sweet singer, for his creatures’ sake 

He sent to warble wildly everywhere, 
And by thy voice our souls to love to wake. 
Oh, blessed wandering spirit! unto thee 
Pure hearts are knit, as unto things too fair 
And good and beautiful of earth to be. 
Linnet ! Wild Linnet!” 


Longfellow makes the swallow the subject 
of a pretty comparison— 
** And, as swallows build 

In these wide old-fashioned chimneys, 

So thy twittering songs shall nestle 

In my bosom— 

Quiet, close, and warm, 
Sheltered from all molestation, 
And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel.” 


Rogers says— 


“The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest.” 


The quail is thus mentioned by Thornton— 


** A fresher gale 
Begins to wave the wood, and stir the stream, 
Sweeping with shadowy gust the fields of corn 
While the quail clamors for his running mate.” 


Longfellow gives him a passing notice— 


“Tt was autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 


Burned amony the withering leaves.” 


Charles Lamb presses even the hawk into 
the service of poetry— 


** A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot bind, 
Ye could not, Hester!” 


Minerva’s bird, the moping owl, must be 
content with the brief notice of Cowper in the 
following lines, which record his love for all 
rural sounds :— 


“Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night; nor these alone whose notes 
Nice-fingered art must emulate in vain: 

The cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still-repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and even the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me— 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 


And, only there, please highly for their sakes.” 
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The reputation of the raven is unlucky; he 
has always been counted a prophet of evil. 
The powerful poem of Edgar A. Poe, once read, 
can never be forgotten. Mickle introduces the 
raven in his ballad of ‘‘ Cumnor Hall’’— 


“The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An airy voice was heard to call; 
And thrice the raven flapped his wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall.” 


Chatterton writes— 


“Hark! the raven flaps his wing 
In the briered dell below ; 
Hark! the death-ow! loud doth sing 
To the nightmares as they go. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his deathbed 
All under the willow-tree.” 


Pope beautifully paints the dying phea- 


sant— 
**See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his joy, he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 
His purpled crest and searlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings and breast that flames with gold?”’ 


Logan’s “To the Cuckoo’’ is well 


known, and no fame can be beyond its merit— 


poem 


** What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year! 
* * . * * * 
“Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No Winter in thy year! 
“Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 
We 'd make with joyful wing 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the Spring.” 


The redbreast is held a sacred creature, from 
our first acquaintance with him in ‘‘ The Babes 
in the Wood.’’ Webster writes— 

** Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men.’ 


’ 


Thomson gives us a pretty picture of the 
robin in winter— 
‘‘The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 
Against the window beats; then brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crambs 


” 


Attract his slender feet. 
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Grahame tells us that the 
“* Sweet redbreast, Scotia’s Philomela, chants 
In desultory strain his evening hymn.” 

The poet is the true alchemist. What ani- 
mal is less romantic than the goose? Yet how 
his gabbling heightens the effect of Gold- 
sinith’s beautiful lines— 

“Sweet was the sound, where oft at evening’s close 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There as I passed, with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 

To birds, Goldsmith and we are indebted for 
an exquisite comparison. In portraying his 
good pastor, he writes— 

** And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

Every quotation reminds me of fresh asso- 
ciations ; and if fancy had the reins, the pre- 
sent paper would outrun its permitted length. 
A few more lines only can be given, and these 
I select from Longfellow. ‘To a Child,’’ he 


writes— 
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* Beneath us, like an oriole’s penden. acst, 

From which the laughing birds have taken wing, 
By thee abandoned, hangs thy vacant swing.” 

The following is culled from a description 
of evening on the Ohio River, in ‘‘ Evange- 
line :”’— 

** Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the 
herons, 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset." 

**Oh, that I had the wings of a dove! then 
would I fly away and be at rest,’’ has been 
the exclamation of many a heavy heart. And 
our Saviour, whose instructions beautify and 
endear the simplest objects, bids us ‘‘ behold 
the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns;’’ and 
“drooping faith gathers strength as she hears 
that her heavenly Father ‘‘feedeth them.’’ 
What creatures are more dependent and help- 
less than these beautiful choristers? What 
creatures better provided for? Let theirsweet 
songs, in this golden spring-tide, teach us to 
cultivate a spirit of trust, and to offer to 
Heaven the incense of guiltless mirth inspired 
by the numerous blessings of life. 





THE 


A CHAPTER OF DOMESTIC 


BY ALICE B. 


“The origin of wealth is in a moral feeling—self-denial. 
‘Here is something I will not consume or throw away; I 
will take care of it, store it up for the future use of myself 
and others.’ The man who first said and acted thus, laid 
the foundation of a virtue upon earth. The savings of 
each man are a diffusive blessing to all; and, therefore, so 
far, frugality is a thing which all may and ought to ap- 
plaud.” 

“Drive your work steadily, or it will drive you in the 
end.”’ 

** Tue neighbors have been very kind; don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Henderson?’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, as she sent a message of acknowledg- 
ment to the door. Katy had just brought up 
a basket with two prints of fresh butter, so 
yellow, so delicately moulded that they were 
in themselves sufficient to provoke an appe- 
tite. 

‘*Mrs. Lawrence sends her compliments, 
and wants to know how Mrs. Cooper and the 
baby are,’’ drawled Kate, with the indifference 
of one who repeats a thrice-told tale. She 
had brought much the same message, and 
often with a similar substantial token of good 
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will, from some one of the neighbors every 
day for a fortnight. 

**T think they have. 
of living in the country—neighbors.’ 

**Most people do not think so. That was 
one thing we dreaded when we came out here. 
I had always heard and read so much of the 
gossip and interference of a country neighbor- 
hood, and congratulated myself that I lived 
where the person next door scarcely knew my 
name; and I could keep my affairs to myself.”’ 

**T have not heard much gossip from the 
ladies who have called on you, or to inquire 
for you,’’ said Mrs. Henderson. ‘*‘ We have 
seen a great deal of Mrs. Lawrence, and Mrs. 
Phillips, too.’’ 

**Oh, I shall never forget how kind Mrs. 
Phillips was that day I was sovery ill! Why, 
I never shonld have thought of offering to do 
what she did, if I had pitied people ever sv 
much, or even letting her do it, if I had been 
asked.”’ 

**So much for being a country-woman my- 
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self,’? said Mrs. Henderson. ‘We were very 
much in need of help that day, with you and 
the baby both so ill, such help as could not 
be had on the instant for any payment. She 
offered it frankly ; and I accepted it for you. 
She seems a very sincere and kindly person.’’ 

‘*She must be, lam sure. I think you can 
always tell by a person’s face whether they 
Can’t you? Thank 
am so comfortable! You know ex- 
How did you learn 


mean what they say. 
you; I 
actly what I want always. 
to be such a capital nurse, Mrs. Henderson ?”’ 

Mrs. Cooper had not yet left her room, 
though her husband, after due consultation 
with the doctor, had promised her, if she 
would be ‘‘a very good girl,’’ she should dine 
down stairs on the next Thursday, her birth- 
To tell the truth, she was not in any 
She had such a dread 


day. 
haste to ‘‘ get about.”’ 
of the care and worry that would come upon 
her when she was where she could see things 
going wrong again; and it was so pleasant in 
her neat, well-ordered chamber, enlivened by 
Johnny’s frequent presence, Mrs. Henderson’s 
cheerful conversation, and the evening chat, 
now that her husband had no out-door pur- 
away He had 
never been attentive and lover-like; 
and she had an instinctive dread of breaking 


suits to call him from her. 


more 


the pleasant spell of convalescence. 

‘* What the eye does not see, the heart does 
not rue,’’ thought Mrs. Cooper, as she walked 
slowly around the room, pausing to look into 
drawers whose contents she had almost for- 
gotten, or out on the dreary November land- 


scape. ‘I suppose the kitchen and door-yard 


’ 


look as usual, and Kate is as idle as ever.’ 

‘‘Two days more to be a prisoner,’’ said 
Mrs. Henderson, who had appropriated the 
mending-basket, and was rapidly diminishing 
the pile of garments and stockings it contained. 
She thought Mrs. Cooper began to feel the re- 
straint irksome. 

‘*It might be two weeks, and I should not 
cry over it,’’ she said, turning to the lounge, 
made very inviting with its pile of pillows. 
No, I don’t think I 
want to go down stairs at all.’’ 

‘*Let me throw this shawl over your feet, 


‘*Oh, this is so nice! 


there. 

‘I know I ought not to be lying here so 
helpless, seeing you work for me; that is the 
Murray said 


Now you may be as idle as you like.”’ 


only trouble I have just now. 
last night that we had allowed you to do alto- 
gether too much ; and he wished that he had 

insisted on having a nurse.’’ 
‘*T think now, just as I did then, since we 
11* 
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could not get one when most needed, she 
would only have been in the way afterwards, 
with me about at the same time, I mean. She 
would have wanted her fashion of doing 
things, and I mine; and we might not have 
agreed. Old ladies like myself are fanciful, 
or ‘notional,’ as they say in Rockland, and 
very ‘set,’ which usually means obstinate.”’ 
Mrs. Cooper felt that she could never repay, 
in any shape, the peculiar service Mrs. Hen- 
but even that 
acknowledgment could not be made except by 


derson had rendered them; 


implication. 

‘*T think I could mend those stockings; that 
would be doing something,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, 
looking about for her long unused work-box. 

**T think you will just lie still for the pre- 
sent.’’ 

‘*But doing nothing so long; and there’s 
so much to be done—all my fall sewing.”’ 

‘“*You are getting well, and strong too, I 
that’s of 
You cannot have so much work on hand.”’ 

‘Oh, but there know—I 
did not accomplish anything this summer. 
There ’s that lower drawer half full yet, things 
I had commenced, and had to put by again for 
It has given 


much more consequence. 


hope ; 


is—you don’t 


something I was in a hurry for. 
me a headache every time I have looked at it. 
Some days last summer I used to feel as if I 
was crushed down by it.”’ 

‘*Why didn’t you give it out ?”’ 

Mrs. Cooper hesitated a moment. 

‘You know just how Murray and Mr. Hen- 
derson began,’’ she said, ‘‘and that we have 
had-to be as economical as possible.”’ 

‘* Suppose I should tell you that, in 
case, I did not think it economy.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper looked her amazement at this 


this 


unexpected proposition. 

‘*T do not, indeed,’’ said her friend. ‘ You 
see what it endedin. Doctor Grant told me 
at once that he knew you had worried your- 
self sick, from the state your nerves were in.’’ 

‘*‘T want to help Murray so much, oh, you 
don’t know !’ 

**Do you think it is much help to any man 
to have a sick, 
irritable and complaining? 


’ 


broken-down wife always 
That was what 
you were making yourself.”’ 

‘*But I was always brought up to think 
that 


family sewing. 


it was great extravagance to give out 


I did not know how else to 
save.’ 
<<] think,” 


off her spectacles—she only wore them when 


said Mrs. Henderson, drawing 


sewing or reading—‘‘ that every mother of a 
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family must have her own way of economizing ; 
but there is one thing always to be kept in 
mind. That is not true economy which wastes 
your best capital, health and cheerfulness. I 
know that hard necessity often obliges men 
and women to work beyond their strength; 
but I am speaking now of people in moderate 
circumstances, where it is not a matter of 
daily bread. A mother especially needs every 
bit of strength and cheerfulness she can hoard 
te do her duty by her children and their fa- 
ther.’’ 

‘* But I should only be too glad to be idle, 
Mrs. Henderson. We all like that.”’ 

**T did not say anything about idleness ; no, 
nor yet self-indulgence.’’ And the spectacles 
reeeived a gentle polish, more from habit than 
present need. ‘‘I do not believe in either 
when people have an abundance of means. 
Somebody says: ‘True economy is not pinch- 
ing in a few expenses, but a watch over all, 
and especially a wise regulation of larger out- 
lays.’ What do you suppose I was thinking 
when you showed me that pretty silk you are 
to have fitted when you go in town ?”’ 

**You can’t call that extravagant! only a 
dollar a yard—the cheapest thing I could find. 
Why, in the city, I should scarcely have 
thought it would answer—such prices as peo- 
ple pay nowadays! That is one of my pet 
economies, I’m sure.’’ 

‘The twelve or fourteen dollars it cost 
would have paid for all your sewing, a seam- 
stress for two months, board and all.’’ 

‘* But I needed the dress.”’ 

**You showed me two good silks, besides, 
and a nice cashmere.”’ 

‘*T have had the blue one ever since I was 
married ; and it’s such an old-fashioned style, 
that plain dress, when every one wears 
flounces. The other is a year old.”’ 

‘But perfectly fresh and good. I think 
you take excellent care of your wardrobe. 
You know I have had to be inspector of 
closets and drawers.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper had always been a wonder to 
Lizzie Grant on that She looked 
quite as well dressed; but her clothes did not 
cost half as much, and looked fresh to the 
last. 

‘*T have always had to take care of my 
things,’’ she explained to Mrs. Henderson. 
‘‘ Aunt Agnes was—and of everything else, for 
that matter; but I never knew much about the 
house. Uncle gave me an allowance every 
year for my clothes; and I had to make it go 
as far as possible.”’ 


account. 
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**You must take just the same principle in 
managing your house expenses.”’ 

**T have tried to.”’ 

‘*T am sure you have; but, when you first 
began to have an allowance, you made some 
mistakes, I suppose.’’ 

** Quantities. I remember that I was going 
to make up a set of underclothes, and I prided 
myself on paying two cents a yard less for the 
cloth than Aunt Agnes herself did. I made 
them beautifully ; and they were gone in less 
time than I spent on them, it seems to me; 
and all the comfort Aunt gave me was to say 
that she knew it would be so when I showed 
her the thin, uneven cloth.’”’ 

“There, you see, was a waste of time and 
-money both in saving fifty or seventy-five 

cents ; for, of course, they had to be renewed.”’ 

** But then, Mrs. Henderson, it taught me 
that Aunt Agnes was right in saying ‘the 
best was always the cheapest.’ ’’ 

‘*There it is again,’’ said Mrs. Henderson. 
** An excellent rule when you don’t carry it to 
extremes. For instance, the bird’s-eye in 
those aprons of Johnny’s.”’ 

** Yes, I thought of that then. 
two cents.”’ 

‘* And that at fifty would have been quite 
fine enough for a boy of his size, and would 
wear just as long, if not longer. Let me see; 
there were about eight yards in the set, I sup- 
pose.’’ 

** Nine.’’ 

‘‘ Well, and nine times twelve are a hun- 
dred and eight. A dollarand eight cents. It 
would almost pay for the making that has 
worried you so much.”’ 

‘“‘T never thought of that. But, Mrs. Hen- 
derson, I cannot bear to see coarse material 
on babies.”’ 

‘* Johnny is not baby any longer.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper looked, with a glad, loving 
smile, towards the crib to which the baby had 
that day been promoted. Mrs. Henderson, 
strangely enough for a matron of the old 
school, did not believe in cradles or feather 
beds for even an infant, and had advised the 
anti-rocking principle from the first. It was 
one of the ‘‘notions’’ she pleaded guilty to, 
that children could be taught regular habits 
and regular hours in a great degree from the 
first moment of consciousness, and that they 
were many times spoiled for good behavior 
before they were generally supposed to be old 
enough for any training. Consequently, she 
often denied herself and Mrs. Cooper the plea- 
sure of ‘‘ tending’’ the little one when quiet, 
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of soothing its restlessness by walking about, 
or administering anodynes. It was dressed 
and undressed at very nearly the same hour 
every day, and expected to be in bed and 
sound asleep for the evening at dark. So far, 
the system had answered admirably, to Mrs. 
Cooper’s wonder, when she recollected all the 
trouble there was with Johnny, his colic and 
his catnip-tea, paregoric and incessant cradle- 
Whether it was the effect of ‘“‘ the 
natural amia- 


rocking. 
system,’’ or the young lady’s 
bility, she had not yet decided. 

‘“‘What were we talking about? Oh, John- 
ny’s aprons !’’ said Mrs. Cooper, recalling her- 
self from some such speculation. ‘‘I believe it 
is partly taste; there seems to me such a fitness 
in having everything for a little child as deli- 
cate as possible; and then I was boarding 
when I first began to shop for him; and I did 
not know anything about it. Mrs. Paul, you 
have heard me talk about her. Well, I used 
to goto her. She always showed me her pur- 
chases, and I mine. Her boy was only three 
months older than Johnny; and she made 
such a point of having everything as fine as 
possible. Why, you could hardly tell Char- 
lie’s aprons from plain linen—a little way off.’’ 

**T’ve heard you say, too, that people who 
boarded were always extravagant in dress, 
because they had to keep up with others in 
the house.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, it makes the greatest differ- 
ence. Murray thought it was all nonsense 
when I first began to tell him about it.’’ 

‘*T don’t know much about extravagance in 
dress,’’ said Mrs. Henderson; ‘‘ but it seems 
to me that you have not left your boarding- 
house principle quite out of sight when you 
purchased a third silk dress because one had 
no flounces, and the other had been worn a 
year. But here it is lunch-time; and the 
butter from Mrs. Lawrence will make its first 
appearance.’’ 

‘*F will think it over while you get the 
tray,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, good-naturedly, 
though she felt a little crestfallen at finding 
herself not quite so wise and prudent as she 
had imagined. 

**You won’t mind my plain-dealing, will 
you, my dear?’’ Mrs. Henderson returned, 
with a second thought, from the head of the 
stairs. ‘‘ You seem to me so much like one 
of my own daughters, that it comes natural 
to speak to you as I do to them.”’ 

“Oh, not at all! not in the least, I assure 
you. It is just such help as Aunt Agnes 
would give me if Icould go toher. I can’t 
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write about such things; and I have often 
wished I could talk them over with some one 
who was really experienced, and who could 
understand our affairs.’’ 

“Which I do, with Stephen in the firm.’’ 
Mrs. Henderson seemed to forget her errand 
in the interest of the conversation, as ladies 
of middle age frequently will, and sat down 
again. ‘You see this, my dear; you wanted 

» be economical, but you began by making 
th most uncomfortable, and, in your case, 
needless sacrifice. The will is a great thing ; 
but experience must be added before it can be 
I know how accumu- 
lated work, decidedly wrong, 
sets everything else out of order. It is a 
If you had 


of essential service. 
one thing being 


weight always hanging over you. 
had a seamstress, and cleared your hands of 
the sewing, you would have brought more 
energy and spirit to your nursery and domes- 
tic cares, and had ample time for both. Al- 
most any woman can compass this, if she will 
deny herself one or two expensive articles of 
dress or ornament in a year. It always does 
vex me when I see people wasting time and 
strength in little pinching economies, and im- 
mediately spending it on some article of dress 
or furniture, only made necessary by the 
** speech of people. 
‘*‘T never have thought of it before, I am 
sure, and thought I was doing my duty very hard 
as a good wife,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, playfully. 
‘* But that was just where you were wrong. 
An irritable temper, for one thing, comes of 
over-work ; and that is in itself enough to 
upset all domestic peace. And then, my dear, 
just think of it! that cannot be duty which 
absorbs time and strength belonging to other 
things. You are, to be sure, your husband’s 
best friend and helper in all moral and intel- 
You are to set your children 


” 


lectual progress. 
an example that will not contradict your 
teachings of all patience, and gentleness, and 
firmness. You cannot do this with a mind 
constantly distracted by household cares, and 
your strength _es in toil that gives you no 
space for recreation.’ 
‘*But, Mrs. Henderson, many and many a 
poor woman has to work herself ill.” 
‘““T know it; but don’t you remember we 
are talking aboat people who do not need to 
sacrifice all comfort, only ‘to cut off needless 
expenditures of time and money,’ as one of 


my best advisers has it. That was what you 


were trying to do.’’ 
‘There, how can a person be economical ? 


that’s it!’’ said Mrs. Cooper, sitting upright 
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with sudden energy. ‘‘ If you save in your ; begin with. I should not think you cared a 


table, people call you mean. I never would, 
and never will, pinch in servants’ wages, and 
cheaper things, especially the price of work, 
from sewing to house-cleaning.’’ 

‘* Neither should you. If there is one thing 
urged above the rest in our duty towards 
others, it is, ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.’ ’’ 


*** But the 


999 


hand of the diligent maketh 
rich. 

Mrs. Cooper had never known herself use a 
quotation from this authority before ; but it 
lashed suddenly into her mind in the heat of 
argument. 

‘* Exactly,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, smiling ; 
‘*yvou will find room enough for diligence if 
you try to keep ahead of your work when it 
is once arranged, so as not to have that ha- 
rassed, driven feeling which wears upon the 
nerves so dreadfully—if you oversee your 
household thoroughly, and give the time to 
your children and social duties which they 


require.’’ 


** Social duties ?’’ 

‘You do not leave those out of sight alto- 
gether.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I have, if there are any. 
we stopped going to parties; and, indeed, I 


Since 


never did care about them, since there was 
nothing particular to dress for—since I was 
married, I mean, and ceased to care about 
general admiration.”’ 

Mrs. Henderson liked the frankness which 
admitted she had once done so; it was one 
point of Mrs. Cooper’s character which led 
her to hope and expect much from her in the 
future. 

‘*You know what we were saying about 
neighbors, this morning ?’’ returned. 
‘*Suppose Mrs. Phillips had been so loaded 


down by her own cares that she could not 


she 


have given us that most seasonable aid, or 
Mrs. Lawrence too much absorbed in her own 
family to remember that she had a sick neigh- 
bor to inquire for, and send something, too, 
by way of a kindly remembrance.”’ 

‘Oh, never mind lunch just yet !’’—as this 
of her forgotten 
errand. ‘I shall not get back 
just where we are again; and I really want 
to know what sacrifice I can make; really, I 
am very much Mrs. Henderson. 
Do what I would to be economical, some per- 
save in 


reminded Mrs. Henderson 


’m afraid we 


in earnest, 


son would call it mean, whether I 
dress, or the table, or work.”’ 
“Don’t live for the opinion of others, to 
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great deal for it, from what you told me about 
furnishing. But you know these are two 
things quite distinct, having public opinion, 
pride in another form, and that just conscious- 
ness of your own purity of intent which can 
only come from high motives, and a careful 
scrutiny of your own conduct to guard against 
mistakes—as the one we have been talking 
of—and self-deception.’’ 

‘**T certainly did deceive myself. 
thought I was going to bring such an illness 
she said, 


I never 


on myself, and risk—two lives,’’ 
softly. ‘‘ Poor baby! what a frail little crea- 
4ure she was !’’ 

‘As far as I understand economy,”’ said 
Mrs. Henderson, pausing to sum up, in her 
mind, which had 
lengthened itself far beyond any they had 
ever held before, ‘‘it is not in any one grand 
sacrifice or demonstration, but a constant, 


the whole conversation, 


careful exactness in all expenditure of time, 
health, and money. Most people think it ap- 
plies to money alone; but, as you said, it is 
the hand of the diligent, and not of the nig- 
gard, or the slothful, or the proud that maketh 
rich. You will have to use adouble diligence 
in watching all these avenues, than that re- 
quired to that the 
amount may be recklessly or even thought- 


hoard in one expense, 
lessly wasted in others.’’ 

‘*T know I wasted time, for one thing,’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper, self-accusingly. ‘‘I used to be 
so tired out that I did not feel like walking or 
playing with Johnny, or anything but taking 
a book and going to bed.’’ 

‘The worst thing in the world for your 
health.”’ 

**T know it—for my temper, at any rate— 
for it was so hard to rouse myself at the right 
time ; and things would go wrong in the kit- 
chen ; and Murray said, and I felt, that I was 
not at all like my old self; and then I would 
give up trying for days together.”’ 

‘* Well, in preaching order and regularity, I 
have let you go without your chocolate half 
an hour longer than you should have done ; 
so there is an example of being over-zealous 
to take with you as a warning. Not another 
word; you really must have it at once.’’ 
And Mrs. Cooper was left to lay to heart what 
she chose of all that had been spoken with 
an earnest purpose, convinced of one thing at 
least, that, but for Mrs. Henderson’s willing 
help, this long sickness and uselessness would 
have drained their income of far more than 
she had saved in bringing it on. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


XXXI. 
( Continued. ) 


LESSON 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

In figs. 87 and 88 are given further exempli- 
fications of the mode of delineating circular 


objects. Thus, fig. 87 is the representation of 


Fig. 87. 











half a hollow cylinder ; this form is applicable 
to the delineation of parts of machinery, as 
brasses, sections of pump-barrels, &c. &c.; 
while fig. 88 shows the method of drawing 
arches, &c. 


Fig. 89. 























of a window. In fig. 90 we give an isometrical 
plan of a house with three apartments, A, B, C. 
The isometrical plan gives the thickness of the 
walls, partitions, &c. &c. in a clear and dis- 
tinct style; the height at which the walls 
stand being 12 or 14 inches. But the whole 
height of a wall may be shown by this mode 
of drawing as well as its thickness; thus, ina 
future example, the reader will find the iso- 
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Fig. 88. 





Isometrical drawing is peculiarly useful in 
the delineation of architectural subjects, as 
elevations of houses, plans, and sections, as 
well as for the parts or details of the various 
arrangements. In the preliminary lessons we 
have given several exemplifications of the use 
of this mode of drawing for the latter purpose, 
as floors, &c. &. We now give, in fig. 89, an 
additional example, being the representation 


Fig. 90. 









metrical drawing of a house with the height 
of the walls delineated up to the second floor. 
This, in one view, serves the purpose of a plan 
and elevation, as the height of the rooms, 
doors, and windows is plainly delineated, as 
well as the thickness of walls, position of par- 
titions, fireplaces, flues, &c. In fig. 91 we 
give the drawing of the plan of a house, the 
height of the walls being somewhere about 
one-fourth of the actual height. The whole 
measurements are taken from a scale of equal 
parts, feet, and inches. Thus, ais the main 
entrance-door, with the flag before it; bis the 
entrance-hall, cc the drawing-room, d the fire- 
‘is the dining-room, 
F isa 


place, e the window; c’c 
a’ the fireplace, and e’ the window. 
study or small sitting-room, P a closet, H the 
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back-entrance, L the staircase-lobby, K the 
kitchen, & the fireplace. Fig. 92 shows the 
method of. representing agricultural inclo- 
sures, or walls of gardens, &c.; a smaller 
This 
diagram exemplifies the way in which the in- 
closures of a field or fields may be delineated, 


inclosure is delineated in the centre. 


thus giving data by which not only the extent 
of the fields may be measured, but also for 
the measurement of the inclosing erections. 
Where the scale is sufficiently large to admit 
of the details being delineated, the gates and 
other objects may be drawn in the plan. 








“OUR FATHER.” 


BY WINNIE. 


Try hand is all around me: 
In every little blade, 

In every gleam of sunlight 
That struggles in the glade; 

In every dew of morning, 
In every tear of night: 

*Tis thon that givest darkness, 


And thou the morning light. 


In every star of evening, 
In heaven’s azure hung, 
In every thonght of gladness, 
O’er the joyous spirit flung: 
Thy hand I see, my Father 
Thy hand of boundless love— 
And gladly T adore thee, 
With angel-hosts above. 
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THE LOST 


BY MES. 


I, 


‘Tapp, sir?’’ said the waiter briskly ; ‘‘ no, 
sir.’’ 

‘*Tapp, Tapp ?’’ said the landlord, shaking 
his head reflectingly ; ‘‘no, sir; no.’’ 

** Sure ?’’ said a grave-looking man in black, 
to whose inquiries these negatives had been 
addressed. ‘‘Somewhere about forty years 
of age ?”’ 

‘** Sure, sir,’’ replied the landlord; ‘‘ that is, 
not as I knows.”’ 

‘**A short gentleman, rather stout; florid 
complexion,’’ pursued the grave man; ‘‘gene- 
rally wears blue with brass buttons and black 
stock ; baldish.’’ 

**No, sir; haven’t seen him, to my know- 
ledge. In course, sir—”’ 

This dialogue reached my ears whilst stand- 
ing at the door of the hotel at Dover, at which 
I had passed the night. I was bound for 
Calais, and was waiting to see that my lug- 
gage was all brought down stairs. Justas the 
landlord uttered the last words recorded, the 
porter, having completed the lading of his 
truck, began wheeling it away to the packet. 
I followed him, and so lost the conclusion of 
the sentence. 

Of course, like other people, we had the 
Nevertheless, 
as travellers 


roughest passage of the season. 
we arrived without accident, 
generally do; and starting by the evening 
train for Paris, I found myself, on the follow- 
ing day, comfortably established in my favor- 
ite hotel. 

We had a very agreeable company at the 
table d’héte, where I was fortunate enough to 
recognize several of my acquaintance; and 
one day, when a new guest entered the salle- 
a-manger, and was greeted with a welcome 
recognition by some of the party, Mr. H——, 
my next neighbor, turned to me and observed 
that his wife often said she was sure this 
planet of ours could not be so large as was 
asserted; forshe had remarked that the same 
people were always turning up upon it. 

I remember that I had come’ home very 
hungry from my drive in the Bois de Boulogne, 
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and I was at that moment discussing a delicious 
riz de veau, sauce tomate ; so, not over-disposed 
for conversation, I only replied to the remark 
by a smile. 

‘** Yes,’’ said Mrs. H 
but a shabby little world, not much bigger 
Henry, do you remem- 





**T suspect it’s 


than a large orange. 
ber Tapp ?’’ 

‘*Tapp ?’’ said I, raising my head. 

** Yes,’’ said Mrs. H—. _ *‘ When we came 
to Paris, a fortnight ago, we did nothing but 
run against a man who was always inquiring 
for somebody of the name of Tapp.”’ 

*““Why,’’ said I, ‘‘I met the very man the 
other day; at least, I suppose it was the same 
—a tall solemn-looking man in black.” 

**His sole 
object in life seems to be to discover Tapp. 
We met him in Paris, we met him at Ver- 
sailles, we met him at St. Cloud, always ask- 
ing anxiously at the hotels if they had got 
Tapp. Who can Tapp be, and what can he 
want with him? I have no doubt that at this 
moment he has got hold of some hotel-keeper, 


** Precisely,’’ said Mrs. H——. 


and is asking him for Tapp.”’ 


**T can answer for it that is what he was 
doing last Tuesday morning,’’ said I; ‘for I 
detected him in the fact at the door of the 
Ship, at Dover. It’s odd enough; perhaps 
he ’s a monomaniac possessed with the idea 
of Tapp.”’ 

‘Or an officer in pursuit of a criminal,’’ 
suggested Mrs. H——. 

‘Or of a debtor,’’ said Mr. H——. 
wants to tap Mr. Tapp on the shoulder.”’ 

‘*T wonder what sort of person Tapp is, 
said Mrs. H , with characteristic female 


‘“* He 


” 





curiosity. ‘‘I can hardly fancy Tapp a black- 
looking villain.’’ 

‘*T should think Tapp was rather a genial 
sort of fellow,’’ said Mr. H——. 

‘*Tapp,’’ replied I, gravely, ‘‘ is about forty 
years of age; short and stout, with a florid 
complexion and bald head. He usually wears 
a black stock, and a blue coat with brass but- 
tons. I am disposed to think Tapp is in the 
military line.’’ 

** A regimental Tapp,’’ said Mr. H——. 
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‘* Why, you have actually seen him, I do 
believe,’’ said the lady, rather inclined to be 
jealous of my superior information. 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘ but I heard his descrip- 
tion from the man in black; and woe be to 
Tapp if I come across his path! I shall cer- 
tainly put an advertisement into the Times, 
announcing that T—pp is discovered, and will 
be forthcoming on payment of a handsome re- 
ward to the advertiser. I shall stipulate for 
something considerable.”’ 

‘* How do you know that Tapp is not some 
innocent victim, pursued by that demon in a 
black coat? His signalement, as the French 
call it, rather prepossesses me in his favor; 
and if I meet him, I shall decidedly warn him 
of his danger.’’ 

The conversation now turned in some other 
direction; and although we often alluded 
jestingly to Tapp, and his pursuer, I neither 
saw nor heard anything of either of them 
during the month I was in Paris. At the end 
of that time, the heat becoming oppressive, I 
started for Belgium and the Rhine. I stayed 
a week in Brussels, ran over for a few days to 
beautiful old Antwerp, and then proceeded to 
Spa. 

I took up my quarters at the Hotel d’Orange; 
and after one of Monsieur Duchésne’s excel- 
lent dinners, I went with all the rest of the 
world—the Spa world—to hear the band on 
the Place Royale. 

As is the case with everybody who goes to 
Spa, I met several acquaintance on the prome- 
nade; and when the band ceased playing, we 
walked to the Redoute, where I looked 
over the newspapers, and then approached 


up 


the roulette-table to see what was doing there. 
The player that seemed to be most attracting 
the 
with a long white beard, who had a heap of 


attention of the lookers-on was a man 


gold and notes before him ; and I watched his 
varying fortunes with interest for some time, 
till, his store beginning visibly to decrease, he 
pushed back his chair in disgust, and left the 
table ; 
another eager aspirant for fortune’s favors. 


his place being immediately taken by 


This move of his caused a general one amongst 
the spectators; and I and a friend who was 


standing beside me went round to the other 
side of the table, and took up a position ex- 
actly behind the centre croupier; when, cast- 
ing my eye along the row of faces that were 
now presented to me, whom should I behold 
seated exactly opposite but—Tapp! I was as 
sure it was he as if I had known him all my 


life. 


There he was ; about forty years of age ; 
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short, stout, baldish, with a (somewhat faded) 
florid complexion. There was the black steck, 
the blue coat, and the brass buttons. I have 
said somewhat faded, because it was not the 
florid complexion of full health; you could 
discern that the color had been higher, but 
that it was in some degree paled by sickness 
or trouble. He was playing tres petit jeu, only 
two-frane pieces; but he punted every time, 
and seemed quite absorbed in the game. I 
watched him for several minutes with a strange 
feeling of curiosity, during which he never 
raised his eyes from the green cloth. At 
length, putting my fan before my mouth, I 
whispered to my friend: ‘‘ Do you know the 
name of that gentleman opposite, with the 
‘brass buttons ?” 

‘*No,’’ said he, ‘I don’t. He lodges at the 
Flandre, and sits opposite me at dinner; but 
I have not heard hisname. He has only been 
here a few days.”’ 

We spoke so low that it is impossible the 
stranger could have heard us; but at this mo- 
ment he looked up, and oureyes met. He saw 
that we were talking of him, and he colored, 
and evidently became nervous. I instinctively 
moved away, not wishing to Increase his dis- 
tress, whoever he might be; but I was so con- 
vinced he was the man, that I could not help 
every now and then taking a distant view of 
him. He continued playing for some time, 
and then I missed him; he had left the room 
whilst I was in the adjoining one. 

I could not get out of my head that this was 
Tapp; indeed, I felt sure it was, and I could 
think of nothing all the evening but the odd- 
ness of my meeting him ;- wondering, too, if it 
proved to be as I suspected, whether I should 
speak to him, and tell him about the tall man 
in black and his inquiries. 

‘*But if he is a criminal,’’ thought I, ‘‘I 
should be defeating the ends of justice; and 
it is scarcely likely anybody but a criminal 
Perhaps he is a fraud- 
ulent banker, or an embezzling clerk, or some- 
thing in that line. He does not look like an 
assassin, certainly ; but those smooth bald- 


would be so pursued. 


headed men are very deceptive sometimes. 
He evidently becamé uneasy when he saw we 
were observing him.’’ These were my waking 
reflections ; and when I went to bed, I dreamed 
that I was pursuing Tapp along Pall Mall till he 
reached the Army and Navy Club, into which 
he entered; whereupon I discovered him to 
be my own son, with whom I was walking 
arm-in-arm through the Place Vendéme. 

A lady with whom I had a slight aequaint- 
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ance was lodging at the Flandre; and the 
following morning I resolved to call upon her, 
urged, I confess, by a restless desire to learn 
something more about the blue coat and brass 
buttons. I rang the bell, and inquired if 
Madame la Baronne de B—— was at home. 
The waiter said she had not yet left her cham- 
ber; and I was just thinking how I could put 
another question to him, when Colonel V——, 
my companion of the preceding evening, 
having just finished his breakfast in the sal/e- 
d-manger, came to the door with a cigar in his 
hand, which he was preparing to light. 

**Good morning, colonel,’ I said. ‘‘Icame 
to call on Madame de B——-; but I find she has 
not left her room. A fine morning.’’ 

‘“*Very,’’ said he. ‘‘ By the by, that man’s 
name is Tarp; he’s there at breakfast, and 
I have just asked the waiter. Perhaps he 
means Thorp or Tharpe—the man you were 
asking about here last night, I mean, he of the 
brass buttons.”’ 

We were standing with our backs to the 
hotel; but as Colonel V: uttered the last 
words, I turned my head, and there was Tapp 
immediately behind us. He too had come to 
the door with his cigar, and must have heard 
the conclusion of our dialogue. 

I bade Colonel V good morning, and 
moved off with the greatest celerity. ‘I shall 
become the poor man’s béte noire,’’ thought I. 
**He ll take me for a police-officer in petti- 
coats.”’ 

However, my suspicions were now con- 
firmed ; but reflection decided me to commu- 
nicate my discovery to nobody, except, indeed, 
to my son, who quite coincided with me as to 
the propriety of silence. 

‘They are probably pursuing him for some 
fraud or defalcation,’’ he said; ‘‘ but we have 
nothing to do with it, and it is best not to in- 
terfere. He can’t escape long if he comes to 
such public places as this.’’ 

I met Tapp no morethatday. On the next, 
wishing to get a little information without di- 
rectly asking for it, I inquired of Colonel 
V if there were many English at the 
Flandre. 

‘*More than half the table is filled with 
English. Two or three went this morning. 
Mr. and Mrs. G 
of the brass buttons too—he’s gone.”’ 

**Oh, he’s gone, is he ?’’ said I, wishing to 
hear something more. 

‘*T heard him last night asking for his bill; 
and as he has not appeared to-day, I conclude 
he’s off.” 
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I confess to feeling disappointed. I had 
promised myself some amusement in watching 
the proceedings of this mysterious individual, 
and had flattered myself I might perhaps wit- 
ness the dénouement of the drama. The tall 
man in black might overtake his game here ; 
and after the catastrophe I should have the 
pleasure of relating what reasons I had had 
for grave suspicions, and how prudently I had 
However, he 








kept these suspicions to myself. 
was gone, and probably I should never hear 
any more of the matter; though I could not 
help thinking that the uneasy feeling I had 
created had hastened his departure. 

Twice more on my route Tapp crossed my 
path, or rather I crossed his; once at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He was approaching a table where 
the newspapers lay; but on seeing me, he 
turned round and went into the adjoining 
room. I had taken him by surprise, and he 
was evidently too nervous to control his first 
emotion. The next time was at Cologne, 
where I saw him on the platform at the sta- 
tion. He had apparently arrived by the same 
train as myself. This time I do not think he 
saw me. I was wondering whether we should 
meet on board the Rhine boat the next day ; 
and I examined the passengers with great cu- 
riosity ; there was a crowd of all nations and 
languages, but he was not amongst them. 

This was the last I heard of Tapp for some 
time; but when I left Paris, I had intrusted 
Mr. H with a small commission, request- 
ing him to direct his letter on the subject to 
the post-office at Frankfort. There I found it ; 
and I was not a little struck by the following 
passage: ‘‘ My wife is quite triumphant about 
Whom should we meet when we 





her theory. 
got to Ostend, where we embarked, but the 
man in black, inquiring for Tapp? We laughed 
so heartily at the sight of him, that we must 
have quite shocked his gravity.”’ 


II. 


‘* Don’t sit there fretting over that letter; 
but do come to bed, Maria.’’ I was on the 
summit of the Righi when I heard these words 
proceeding from a female voice in the room 
adjoining mine. Like everybody else there 
assembled, we were to see the sun rise the 
following morning, if we could; and as L had 
gone to bed very early that I might be the 
better able to encounter the fatigue of the 
next day, I was annoyed to hear two people 
conversing so near me. Whilst I was un- 
dressing, the noise I made myself prevented 
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my distinguishing what was the subject of 
their discourse ; but when I had lain down, 
my bed being close to the thin partition, the 
voices sounded almost as if the speakers were 
in the room with me. 

‘*He’ll never allow himself to be found; 
never, I’m certain,’’ said a second speaker, 
who by the tone I judged to be younger than 
the other. 

** Nonsense,’’ said the first ; 
help it?”’ 

** How has he helped it these three months, 
It ’s my 


‘how can he 


when no pains have been spared? 
opinion he has left Europe altogether, and 
gone to America.’’ 

‘*No, no, Tapp will never go to America; 
he hates America and everything belonging to 
it.”’ Isat up in bed and listened attentively. 

** Well, Australia then ?’’ 

** Not he; he hates Australia too.”’ 

How can he hate 
Besides, 


* How absurd, mamma! 
them, when he never saw either? 
when a man knows the police are after him, 
he ’d go anywhere.”’ 

‘The fact is, you are determined to keep 
me awake and make me ill, Maria. I am sure 
I have suffered enough, without your adding 
to my troubles. I know you’ll say it was my 
own fault.” 

** No, I sha’n’t,’’ said Maria. 

‘IT know it was my own fault, and I can 
never forgive myself for being so infatuated ; 
but I’ve done all I can to repair it, and I shall 
never cease fill he is discovered. You know, 
Tapp is not a common name; it’s not like 
Smith or Johnson.’’ 

** How do you know he hasn’t changed it ?”’ 
answered Maria. ‘Indeed, I’ve no doubt he 
has.”’ 

‘* Now this is really cruel,’’ said the elder 
lady, in a voice that showed she was not far 
from tears; ‘‘you continually reproach me, 
and now you won’t let me sleep.”’ 

This appeal seemed to melt the obduracy of 
the younger lady; for I heard something like 
kisses, and they soon afterwards appeared to 
fall asleep. 

For my part, I had at first thought of knock- 
ing against the partition, or rising and going 
to their room to tell them what I knew; but, 
in the first place, I should have lost. my 
night’s rest, and I was very tired; and in the 
next, I confess I hesitated about turning in- 
former and giving up Tapp to his enemies. So 
I resolved to wait till the morning, when I 
should be sure to find my neighbors with the 
rest of the lodgers, looking at the sunrise. 
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However, when we all assembled at five 
o’clock, outside the inn for that purpose, 
there was such a grotesque group of strange 
figures, male and female, huddled in cloaks 
and blankets and shawls, generally thrown 
over their heads Bedouin fashion, that I could 
not even give a guess which amongst them 
was Maria orhermamma. Having really seen 
the sun rise over those majestic mountains, 
tinging their summits with that glorious pur- 
ple hue, that I never saw equalled except 
when the sun at his setting clothed the moun- 
tains of Albania with the same royal robes, I 
Tetired to my room; and, as the morning was 
very cold, and I knew my party were not dis- 
posed for an early breakfast, I went to bed 
again. Fora few minutes I heard my neigh- 
bors discussing the beauty of the scene, and 
then I fellasleep. When I woke again, it was 
half-past eight; no sound reached me from 
the adjoining chamber; and on descending to 
breakfast, I learnt, on inquiry, that the ladies 
who had occupied it had departed. They had 
gone down the mountain on the Kreuznach 
side; we were going down the other; so that 
it was clear I had lost them for the present. 
I really was not sorry; for, although curious 
to penetrate the mystery, I was not at all de- 
cided what I should do in the case. Now it 
seemed that fate had taken the affair in her 
own hands; and so she had, but not in the 
way I then believed. 

It was not very long after the above event 
that I found myself at Vevay; we could not 
get rooms at the Couronne, so we went to the 
Hotel du Lac, where, by the by, they give you 
very bad dinners; and where, when I was 
descending the stairs, after selecting bed- 
rooms for myself and party, whom should [ 
meet but my tall friend, whom I had last seen 
at Dover, and whom Mr. and Mrs. H had 
met at Ostend. He was not inquiring for Tapp 
this time, but carrying up a jug of warm 
water; and it immediately occurred to me 
that he had come to Switzerland to meet the 
ladies, and that I should probably find them 
here; and so it proved. As there are two 
dinners, one early and one late, there are 
generally not a great many people at either ; 
and I had no difficulty in fixing on the right 
parties, for the tall man stood behind their 
The elder, a nice ladylike-looking 





chairs. 


person ; the other, a plain-looking young wo- 
man of doubtful age and a decidedly provin- 
eial air: but the expression of her countenance 
was pleasing, and I[ felt altogether a prepos- 
session in their favor. 
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After dinner, we went into the garden, and 
I addressed some observations to them about 
the scenery; and as one of the steamboats 
came in view, I mentioned that I was going to 
Geneva the next day to call on a friend, and I 
hoped it would be fine. 

‘*We want to go to Geneva, too,’’ said the 
elder lady. ‘‘ We want to go tothe banker’s ; 
besides, we ordered our letters to be addressed 
there. We expected to have come to Vevay by 
that route, but we came by Lausanne instead. 


Do you know of a good place to dine at Geneva?" 


for we shall not be back here to dinner, I’m 
told.’’ 

‘*You’ll dine much better at the Balance, 
there,’’Isaid. ‘‘It ’s an old-fashioned inn, but 
good and reasonable. I mean to dine there.”’ 

The next day we met on board the steamer, 
as I expected; and the elder lady and myself 
soon found ourselves in conversation about 
our travels. This was what I wanted; and I 
took occasion to mention that I thought we 
had been next neighbors on the Righi, and 
that, from the thinness of the partition, I had 
been an involuntary hearer of their conversa- 
tion. She seemed to have no recollection of 
what had been the subject of that conversa- 
tion, and only remarked that the partition 
was very thin, and she hoped they had not 
disturbed me. 

‘* We were very uncomfortable there,’’ said 
Mrs. Middlemas (such I found was her name) ; 
‘for Bunbury—that’s my servant—had not 
joined us, and I’m never comfortable without 
him; he’s such a faithful, intelligent person, 
and has lived in Colonel Middlemas’s family 
all his life. He came home from India with 
me, and I never should have thought of travel- 
ling without him, only I was obliged to send 
him away about most particular business” 
(here a sigh escaped her); ‘‘one feels so 
helpless when one has always been accustomed 
to have everything done for one. We havea 
maid; but she is of no earthly use in travel- 
ling, for she can’t speak a word of French.”’ 

‘*Does your man-servant speak French ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Oh yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ else he would not 
have been able to do the business we’ve em- 
ployed him in. He’s been to Paris and to 
several places in France to make some inqui- 
ries of the greatest importance to us, and he 
has now been all through Belgium and Ger- 
many on the same errand.”’ 

I should like to have said, ‘‘And has he 
succeeded in his researches.?’’ but it would 
have been too impertinent; so I rejoined: 
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“It’s very odd, but I think I’ve met Mr. 
Bunbury before also.. I saw him at Dover. I 
remember he was at that time making inqui- 
ries about a person named’’—here I hesitated. 

“‘Tapp,’’ said Mrs. Middlemas. 

** Yes, I remember it was Tapp,’’ said I. 

‘*He’s been travelling these five months to 
find that man,’’ she rejoined in a tone of vexa- 
‘It is one of the most extraordinary 





tion. 
and distressing things,’? she added, raising 
her hands. 

**Really,’’ I said, in an inquiring voice ; for 
I saw she was half inclined to tell me the 
story, and I believe I looked as if I should 
very much like to hear it. 

‘* And what is worse, I have only myself to 
blame.”’ 

In this way we beat about the bush for 
some time; but, before we reached Geneva, I 
was in possession of the following facts, which 
I shall relate as faithfully as I can recall them. 

Colonel Middlemas was a widower, with one 
daughter, when he met with this lady and 
married her. His regiment was at that time 
going to India; and Maria—for she was the 
daughter—was left behind with an aunt, a 
sister of her mother’s, who greatly desired her 
company. This arrangement continued for 
some years ; when Colonel Middlemas, finding 
himself unable to return to England, sent for 
his daughter to join him. But Maria objected, 
alleging that India would not agree with her, 
and that she did not like to leave her aunt. 
The colonel insisted; and communicated to 
the aunt, Miss Darnley, that, besides wishing 
to see his daughter, there was another reason 
for his persistence: he had a project of mar- 
riage for her—he wished to unite her to a 
favorite protégé of his own; an amiable young 
man of good family but small fortune, whom 
he had brought forward, and whom he in- 
tended further to advance. ‘‘I shall be able 
to make them both comfortable by this means ; 
and I feel assured I am taking the best step I 
can to promote my daughter’s happiness.’’ 

But, instead of complying with her father’s 
wishes, Maria now wrote that her affections 
were irrevocably engaged, and her word 
pledged. That it was therefore useless to 
put her father to the expense of her voyage 
to India, as she never should change her mind 
on this subject ; nor could she with honor do 
it if even she wished it, which she never 
should, &c. The aunt wrote also to explain 
that the object of Maria’s affections was Cap- 
tain Tapp; he was on the half-pay list of the 
—— regiment, and she was sorry to say that 
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he had neither family nor fortune to recom- 
mend him; but she believed him to be a very 
amiable man, and well calculated to make 
Maria happy. At the same time, she owned 
that she never should have encouraged the 
attachment, had she suspected it in the begin- 
ning; but her eyes were not opened till too 
late. She added that, though it was not such 
a match.as Colonel Middlemas’s daughter 
ought to make, yet happiness was the first 
consideration ; and that as she intended to 





leave Maria every shilling she possegsed, she 
hoped he would not withhold his consent to 
their union. 

This news was most exceedingly displeas- 
ing to Colonel and Mrs. Middlemas; and as 
he could not leave his post, and she required 
change of air, it was arranged that she should 
come to England and endeavor to break off 
this unpleasant connection, which nothing but 
the extreme simplicity and inexperience of 
Miss Darnley, who had passed her life in a 
country-town, could have countenanced or 
overlooked. 

Accofdingly, Mrs. Middlemas came to Eng- 
land under the care of the grave Bunbury; 
and after a short sojourn in London, proceeded 
to the north, determined to use all her own 
and her husband’s influence in opposition to 
the match. But she found that she had a 
spirit to deal with that was.not to be over- 
come. . Whether it was obstinacy, as Colonel 
M. called it, or strength of attachment, as 
Miss Darnley alleged, certain it was that Maria 
remained firm as a rock in her resolution to 
hear of no other suitor but Captain Tapp; 
which appeared the more extraordinary, as 
Mrs. Middlemas saw nothing in him to like. 
He certainly might be amiable; she had no 
means of knowing whether he was or not, as 
he was so constrained in her presence that she 
could form no opinion on that subject; but he 
had no attractions of person or manner, and 
he was several years older than Maria; in 
short, she considered him altogether a very 
provincial common sort of person, and one 
that she was sure Colonel Middlemas would 
not be pleased to receive or introduce as his 
son-in-law. 

However, Maria was but there 
Mrs. M. had some rela- 
-aris whom she wished to see, and 


resolved; 
was one chance left. 
tions in 
she determined to take Maria with her there, 
and try the effect of absence. Besides, the 
young lady had been living in the country a 
long time, had become provincial herself, and 
was therefore blind tothe defects of her lover. 
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A little Paris polish, she thought, might ren- 
der her more clear-sighted; and the object 
she and her husband sought be thus attained 
without further exertion of authority. 

Unfortunately, a year’s residence in Paris 
proved the fallacy of these hopes. Maria was 
dressed and drilled, and taken to theatres, to 
soirées musicales and thés dansants ; but with no 
effect whatever, except to produce a consider- 
able degree of ennui, which manifested itself 
by very demonstrative yawns. She always 
insisted that these things afforded her no 
amusement; they were, on the contrary, an 
insufferable bore to her; she had no taste for 
such a life as she was leading now, and was 
much happier in the village home of her aunt, 
where she had passed so many happy years. 

At length Colonel Middlemas’s protégé, whom 
he intended for his daughter’s husband, was 
discovered to have formed an attachment to a 
pretty penniless girl, who had been sent out 
on speculation ; and that, together with Mrs. 
M.’s weariness of Maria’s obstinacy, deter- 
mined them to forego further opposition, and 
allow her to marry the man of her choice; 
though not without protest, and a hint that 
she need expect a very inferior provision to 
that she would have otherwise had. 

The point being settled, Captain T. suddenly 
appeared in Paris. The truth was, he had 
been there some time, unknown to Mrs. Mid- 
dlemas; but now he visited Maria without 
concealment, and Mrs. M. endeavored to evinee 
as little dislike to him as possible. However, 
she was willing enough to hasten the mar- 
riage and return to her husband; and as the 
ceremony was to be performed in Miss Darn- 
ley’s parish-church, they began to make pre- 
parations for their departure from Paris. 

When Mrs. Middlemas left India, she brought 
with her a little packet of diamonds, which the 
colonel directed her to get handsomely set, 
during her residence in England, as he in- 
tended them for a present to his daughter 
on her marriage. The affair with Captain T. 
had prevented her taking any steps about 
them; and she had written to her husband 
to know what, under existing circumstances, 
was to be done with them. The day pre- 
vious to her leaving Paris, it occurred to her 
that she might as well show them to some 
good jeweller there, and hear what he said of 
their value, and what style of setting he re- 
commended before she went ; so, taking Maria 
with her, they started for Bassot’s, in the Rue 
de la Paix. On their way they met Tapp; 
and Maria, who was not at all disposed to 
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consider Mrs. M.’s feelings on the subject, 
asked him to join them, which he willingly 
did. 

The respectable M. Bassot examined the 
diamonds, pronounced on their value, and 
recommended that they should be made into 
a brooch and earrings, after such a fashion as 
he described. The inspection over, as Mrs. 
M. said she was not prepared to decide on 
what she would do, he folded them in a bit of 
silver-paper, which he closed with a drop of 
green wax, after the manner of jewellers; he 
then put the little packet into a small box, 
which he enveloped in paper and sealed with 
another drop of wax. This done, he handed 
the packet across the counter to Mrs. Middle- 
mas ; she put it in her bag, and they left the 
shop. Tapp escorted them to the door of their 
hotel and then took his leave, saying he would 
return later to see if he could be of any use 
to them. 

They had now no servant but Bunbury ; for 
Mrs. Middlemas had dismissed her French 
maid, whom she did not intend taking to 
England ; so they were engaged in packing 
all the remainder of the day. Towards eve- 
ning Tapp came; and while they were taking 
a cup of coffee, Mrs. M. said to her daughter— 

**Do you know, Maria, I am very sorry I 
did not buy that cap at Laure’s to-day; after 
all, I do not think it was so dear, for the ma- 
terials were beautiful, certainly.’’ 

‘*T dare say you may have it now,’’ an- 
swered Maria; ‘‘I don’t suppose the shops are’ 
shut. Send Bunbury.”’ 

**T don’t know ; Laure closes very early ; 
and Bunbury is out paying the bills. Besides, 
I should like to go myself, to have another 
look at it before I decide.’’ 

‘* Well, Tapp can walk with us,’’ said Maria. 
But just at this point of the discussion Bun- 
bury returned. 

‘*Oh, here’s Bunbury. Then we’ll go; and 
he shall walk with us, because he can carry 
home the cap, if I buy it.”’ 

‘¢Then I had better stay here, to keep watch 
over all these treasures,’’ said Tapp. 

‘*Do, if you please,’’ answered Mrs. M., 
‘* for there are so many things lying about the 
room; and, by the by, I’ll leave these dia- 
monds behind me; it’s no use walking about 
the streets with them.’’ And so saying, she 
took the little packet out of her bag and laid 
it on the table. 

Of course she bought the cap. The follow- 
ing morning they left Paris, and arrived in 
There Maria’s 
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London on the ensuing day. 
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trousseau was to be prepared ; after which they 
were to proceed to Yorkshire for the solem- 
nization of the wedding; and the ceremony 
over, Mrs. M. proposed rejoining her husband 
in India. 

**] think, Maria,’’ said Mrs. Middlemas, a 
day or two after their arrival in London, 
‘*that those diamonds would be useless to 
you in your position as Mrs. Tapp, living at a 
village in Yorkshire; and that it would be 
much better to sell them, and give you the 
money.’’ 

‘*A great deal better,’? said Maria. ‘I 
should never wear them; and being papa’s 
present, I could not sell them.”’ 

Mrs. Middlemas arose from her chair, and 
proceeded to the adjoining room, which was 
her bed-chamber. There she unlocked a large 
trunk; and diving to the bottom of it, she 
drew forth her jewel-case, which she carried 
into the room where Maria was sitting. 

**T think,”’ said Mrs. M., *‘ you might have 
a pretty set of fashionable ornaments more 
suitable for you, and a good bit of money over; 
for I know they ’re fine stones—indee@, Bassot 
We’ll go to Hancock’s this after- 
about it.’’ And so 
saying, she unlocked the jewel-case, took out 





said so. 
noon, and consult him 
the small packet, unfolded the outside paper, 
and lifted the cover of the little box, which, 
to her ineffable amazement, was—empty ! 


(Conclusion next month.) 
———__~~weer —-— 


Fema.e Socrery.—You know my opinion of 
Without it, we 
generate into brutes. This observation ap- 


female society. should de- 
plies with tenfold force to young men, and 
For, 
after a certain prime of life, the literary man 
may make a shift (a poor one, I grant) to do 
without the society of ladies. To a young 


those who are in the prime of manhood. 


man, nothing is so important as a spirit of 
devotion (next to his Creator) to some amiable 
woman, whose image may occupy his heart ; 
guard it from pollution, which besets it on all 
sides. A man ought to choose his wife, as 
Mrs. Primrose did her wedding-gown, for quali- 
One thing at least is 
true, that, if matrimony has its cares, celibacy 
has no pleasure. 
may find employment in study; a may of 
literary taste can receive in books a powerful 
auxiliary; but a man must have a bosom 


ties that ‘‘ wear well.’’ 


A Newton, or a mere scholar, 


friend, and children around him, to cherish 
and support the dreariness of old age.—Joun 
RANDOLPH. 








THE TALLOW FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


Newport, July, 185-. 

Dear Mrranva: I improve the first oppor- 
tunity, since our arrival at this sweet place, 
to continue informing you of what happens to 
me in this country, as I promised. This, Mr. 
Noall says, is the Brighton of America. I am 
writing to you, my love, within the sound of 
ocean’s roar—or would be, if there was not so 
much noise to prevent. 

This morning, I had a charming walk on 
the beach with Mr. Noal]. He appears to be 
avery sentimental young man. Every glance 
of his sweet dark eyes inspired me to say 
something romantic. 

** Are you fond of the sea?’’ said I. ‘* Very,”’ 
said he; would believe.”’ 
“Ah!’’ said I. 
reminds me of those beautiful verses of Tom 
Moore’s— 


“more than you 
‘**A scene like this always 


*Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean! roll!’ 


He describes my emotions so naturally when 
he says— 
*The scattered waters rave, 


And the winds their revels keep ;’ 


doesn’t he yours, Mr. Noail?’’ ‘Then you 
* In- 


said I; ‘“‘the sailors were so pic- 


enjoyed the voyage across,’’ said he. 
tensely,”’ 
turesque in their blue jackets, and the ocean 
was so sublime.”’ 

(The truth is, dear, I was so horribly sea- 
sick all the way, that I was only out on deck 
once; and I thought then the seamen were 
nasty creatures, and the ocean was nothing to 
brag of, giving one such an uncomfortable 
sensation, and taking away all one’s appetite 
for the turtle-soup which the captafn handed 
me with his own hands at dinner.) 

But I must go back to the beginning, that 
you may understand how Mr. Noall and I 
came to be walking on the beach at Newport 
together. Well, I made it a point to have pa 
leave Niagara in the same train with him. 
[ was provoked almost beyond endurance, 
you ’d better believe, when I saw, in The Same 
ear, with us, the young lady I have before 
Her father, I suppose it is, was 
with her. They came in after us, and took 
seats in front of us, not very far away. She 
seemed to me to be a little paler than before ; 
and I fancied a sad look about her mouth, 
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which, I must say, I was not sorry to see, if 
Mr. Noall has had anything to do with her 
being so melancholy. I was looking right at 
her when he came in from seeing to his bag- 
gage; and she flushed up as pink as my 
paint-saucer, and then got whiter than ever. 
He just bowed to her without speaking, said 
something about the weather to her father, 
and then came and sat down by me, asking 
my permission in the most elegant manner. 
~Of course, I was only too glad to give it. He 
sat by me all the way to Buffalo, talking so 
gay, and making himself so agreeable to pa 
and ma, and was so attentive about the 
draught coming in the windows, and about 
my shawl, that I began to be certain he meant 
something particular. I was in the seventh 


heaven of happiness; and all the time the , 


young lady, whom I heard her father call 
Emmeline, got stiller and sadder. At first, 
she tried to be merry, and make her pa smile ; 
but, at last, she just turned and looked out of 
the window; and he read his paper in quiet. 

At Buffalo—a big town, where, Mr. Noall 
informed ma, the buffaloes came to drink out 
of Lake Erie before the place was settled—my 
happiness was brought to a sudden termina- 
The young man arose, and wished us 
good-day, saying he was going no further at 
present. I presume I looked disappointed, 
for he said, with one of his smiles that make 
me feel so flustrated: ‘‘ But I hope to meet 
you at Newport, Miss Tallow, before you have 
been there a week.’’? So I had nothing to do 
but anticipate ; and I should have been quite 
certain of his intentions if the girl and her pa 
had not also parted company with us at the 
same time. 

I do think ma knows about as well as the 
best how to play her cards. I assure you she 
did not let the opportunity slip for deepening 
the favorable impression which my arts were 
making upon the young man who had once 
spent a week with my Lord Frederick Dunce. 

**T feel some compunctions, Mr. Noall,’’ she 
told him, as We rode along—this was before 
he left us, of course—‘‘in taking our Rosa 
Matilda to an American watering-place. They 
say that everybody goes tosuch places in this 
country, and Rosa has always been so select 
in her company. Things are so different in 
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London, you know, where people are not ¢ well pass for the Lord Mayor himself, or per- 
obliged to come in contest (contact, she haps a baronet, if you’d be quiet about the 
meant) with the vulgar, Mr. Noall. And she chandler’s shop.’’ 
is so young and inexperienced. Of course, I know better how to manage him than ma. 
she ’ll be sought after; for a girl, with twenty The idea of being mistaken for a baronet put 
thousand pounds on her wedding-day, is not him in a good humor at once; and he has 
o, if to be slighted. But how to tell the high from not mentioned the shop since. On the con- 
her the low here, is what I want toknow. I hope trary, he orders the servants about grander 
t at we shall not be imposed upon. We shall ex- y than ever; and I cannot tell you how pleased 
bag- pect you to be a protector to Rosa Matilda; $ I was to find that he had entered our names 
my she is so unsuspicious.’’ ‘I trust her inno- on the book at the Ocean House as ‘‘ Sir Tudor 
ver. cence will be her best shield,’? was his sweet Stewart Tallow, wife, and daughter.”’ 
said reply. ‘“‘My twenty thousand pounds, made Oh, Miranda, I wish my pen could do justice 
her, by hard earnings in the candle business’’—(I to my emotions, and give you a faint idea of 
king nearly screamed out, here, Miranda, pa’s what a love of a place this is! But the 
ner. such a fool about some things)—‘‘sha’n’t go to charges are ruinous; and I don’t believe pa 
He any low-bred American,’”’ growled pa. ‘‘He’s 4 would stay a week, if ma did not persuade 
z so got at least to have been in old England, and f him that a few days’ expense might bring 
> pa associated with the aristocracy, whoever he ; about an engagement between me and Mr. 
the is, before he gets the first red cent of it.” Noall. And, indeed, I think so myself, he’s 
pout ‘*Mr. Noall knows ’em all,’’ said ma. so extremely polite to us; and the very 
pant It was just here that the train stopped, and thought keeps me in such a fluiter that I am 
nth we lost him. actually losing my appetite. 
the | ‘*T guess your twenty thousand pounds We had a choice of rooms upon arriving 
call made him stare,’’ remarked ma, after we were here, for it’s too early in July for “the sea- 
irst, on our way again. ‘‘I hope, Rosa Matilda, son’’ to be fairly commenced. There’s not 
ile ; that you will take advantage of the present much of a jam yet, though the hotels are 
it of favorable opportunities. It is true that no full. Ma wanted to take a ‘‘ sweet’’ of rooms 
liet. American can be a person of title ; but, if the with a parlor that was offered to us; but the 
loall nobility chooses to associate with this young price was so enormous that pa flatly refused. 
out man, I don’t see why we should hold our We have two bedrooms ; and I tell ma, when 
-my heads any higher. I hope your arts will be I want to vex her, that we will have to order 
ina- more successful than they were at Brighton.’’ the partition between them taken down to 
i us ‘““If ‘practice makes perfect,’ Rosa ought to give her a chance to turn round. If it was 
r at be perfect by this time,’’ said pa, who, you not for the ocean breezes, we would suffocate 
ited, know, has not got the temper of an angel. in the act of dressing; and that’s the most 
lake ‘*T almost think you ’re a born idiot, at times, of the time here ; for the ladies of this coun- 
neet Mr. Tallow,’’ cried ma. ‘‘ What in the name try beat my eyes with their beautiful clothes. 
ave of sense did you speak about the candle busi- I never saw anything like it—so superb! I 
>» do ness for, just at that inauspicious moment tell you we can’t begin tu shine, and could 
uite when I was plotting for my daughter’s wel- { not more than equal them if all our trunks 
r pa fare? Do you think I can see her prospects full of old clothes were crowded with elegant 
the of happiness thus ruthlessly overthrown by things from Paris. But mother’s paste dia- 
her own flesh-and-blood relative, her father, monds are so sumptuous that she does not 
the and sit still in my seat?’’ She was obliged to need so much variety. As for me, I affect the 
ishe sit still in her seat, for, I assure you, her size simplicity of seventeen; while pa gives peo- 
ning did not admit of much fidgeting about in a ple very plainly to understand that it is not 
were railroad-carriage seat.—‘‘ Do be a little more because Rosa Matilda has not the guineas at 
once sircumspectuous after this, Mr. Tallow !’’ her fingers’ ends that she does not have as 
nce. ‘It’s my opinion a soap-and-candle factory many dresses as Queen Victoria. 
she ain’t any too strong for American noses,’ re- Oh, Miranda, such dancing and waltzing as 
»fore plied pa, in a huff. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, pa, ; we have here every night is enough to bewil- 
Rosa do speak a little lower!’’ said I. ‘‘ When we der one with ecstasy! The young men are, 
They might just as well pass for people who in- all of them, delightful; though I have seen 
this herited their money, what ’s the use in letting { none, as yet, the superior of Mr. Noall, except 
elect it be known you made it? Now, you know, that I admire the manners of some more—they 
it in with that grand air of yours, you might as are so dashing, and say such funny things. 
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However, my heart is given to the first-men- 
tioned; and I shall never love another. I feel 
it through every fibre of my existence ! 

Speaking of him reminds me again to begin 
at the beginning. Yesterday being our third 
day here, I was looking out the window at 
the arrival of the omnibus, when I saw him 
get out. How my heart palpitated as he 
sprang so elegantly to the ground! And how 
overjoyed I was to see that the young lady 
who had excited my jealousy was not with 
him! I finished dressing for dinner, and 
went down in the parlor in the hopes of a 
meeting with him immediately. Wishing to 
appear pensive in his absence, I sat down to 
the piano, and sang, in my most impassioned 
style, ‘‘’Tis said that absence conquers love.” 
As I was dwelling upon the last line, I was 
conscious of his entrance into the room, 
though I did not cast my eyes that way, but 
fixed them upon the ceiling. There was an 
admiring crowd around the instrument listen- 
ing tomy music. As I ceased, I allowed my 
gaze to descend from the ceiling, until my 
eyes met his; then I gave a little start of sur- 
prise, and immediately left the instrument, as 
if overcome. He was not the only one affected 
by my little bit of acting. As I crossed the 
apartment, I heard a splendid-looking young 
man murmur under his breath: ‘‘ Heavens! 
what emotion must not such youth, beauty, 
and constancy inspire in the breast of him 
who awakes it!’’ ‘‘United with such golden 
ringlets and other golden charms,’’ whispered 
another gay fellow by his side. 

“So you arrived in safety, Miss Tallow. 
How are your parents?’ I trust you have 
been enjoying yourself,’’ said Mr. Noeall, 
coming and sitting by me as soon as I reached 
asofa. ‘I have been living upon hope,’’ re- 
plied I, archly. ‘‘Ah!’’ said he; ‘‘that is 
unsubstantial food. Perhaps that is the rea- 
son you so much resemble an etherial being, 
Miss Tallow. You are so light and airy, one 
almost looks to see you flutter away in a cloud 
of your own pink ribbons.’’ 

I blushed and smiled, inwardly resolving to 
eat no more roast beef, even to deny myself 
plum-pudding and ale, if necessary to keep 
up my delicate appearance. Ma says I am 
too thin; and pa says I am scrawny; but I 
think Mr. Noall’s taste is as good as theirs. 

That evening, I wore my handsomest ball- 
dress, and had Monsieur Frizzle to curl my 
hair. My dress was of sky-blue satin, trimmed 
with primroses, with an Indian gauze scarf 
twisted in the back of my hair, and floating 
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down my shoulders. I flatter myself the scarf 
gave me the appearance of an angel with 
wings as I moved in the dance. Mr. Noall 
asked me to dance the mazurka, and had just 
led me to a seat when I saw, standing inside 
the door, as if they had just entered the ball- 
room, the young girl and her father. I have 
learned their names from Mr. Noall, for I 
asked him straight out who they were. Mr. 
Stanley, the father, is an ex-senator of the 
United States, and a distinguished politician. 
His daughter, Emmeline, is his only child ; 
and he takes hereverywhere with him. They 
are very aristocratic, I should judge, from the 
attentions paid them. Mr. Noall likewise told 
me they resided in the same city with him- 
self. I cannot deny to you that she is beau- 
tiful. She has large bright eyes of the softest 
brown, an oval face with real color in her 
cheeks—just the faintest, except when she 
blushes—and the loveliest hands and arms, 
and the glossiest hair. Her dress was not so 
low in the neck as the most; and she wore a 
jacket of exquisite lace that must have cost a 
sum of money, and come up around her white 
throat, and fastened with a pearl brooch. Of 
course, she is a prude! Howl do hate ’em, 
the affected things ! 

When Mr. Noall told me who they were, I 
was anxious to become acquainted with them, 
and hinted as much, but he did not offer to 
introduce me. I noticed that she received a 
great deal of attention ; but need I attempt to 
express how glad I felt when I saw that Mr. 
Noall did not offer to dance with her at all, 
nor even speak to her, but danced with me 
twice, and asked me, when we parted in the 
ball-room, to walk on the beach with him the 
next morning? 

And so it happened that I was so supremely 
fortunate as to promenade with him by the 
‘shore of the surging sea.’?’ We walked 
along the beach where the ladies, and chil- 
dren, and their gentlemen attendants were 
bathing in the surf. It was a very animated 
scene. As my companion said, “it reminded 
him of the possibility of mermaids, combing 
their golden tresses with their fingers.”’ And 
he looked at my ringlets, as much as to say I 
would make a pretty mermaid. I thought I 
would myself, and was hoping he would ask 
me to go in the water, although I had some 
doubts about its being entirely modest to go 
in with any one except one’s father or relative. 

As we stood on the beach, who should 
hurry past us, while we were looking at some 
children frolicking in the waves, but Mr. 
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Stanley and his daughter on their way to the 
bath-houses, a few steps off, to change their 
bathing-dresses. They did not see who we 
were. They had been in the surf; and the 
young Jady’s cheeks were as red as roses; 
and her hair had come down, and the wet had 
made it part into a thousand little shining 
curls; and her little bare feet were as delicate 
as sea-shells. I saw Mr. Noall’s eyes follow- 
ing her until she disappeared. I thought the 
full Turkish trousers, and all that, were very 
romantic; and I secretly longed to see my- 
self attired in them, and feel the delicious 
sensation of the sea breaking over me in the 
arms of Mr. Noall. But I shall have to wait 
until we are married (oh, Miranda, how that 
sounds !) for I’ve discretion enough to know 
that the water would wash every trace of the 
rose-pink from my cheeks, and that, instead 
of making my hair curl like Miss Stanley’s, 
it would straighten it out into anything but 
beautiful locks ; and, as for my feet, dear, you 
know, confidentially, that they never were as 
plump as pin-cushions, nor as soft as lily- 
leaves. 

Well, there we stood for full ten minutes ; 
and, upon my word, Mr. Noall never took his 
eyes off the little cabin in which the young 
lady had disappeared ! 

**You seem to be indulging in a very ab- 
stracted meditation,’? I remarked, at last, 
with just enough meaning in my tone to con- 
vey to him that I was aware of where his 
thoughts were roving. ‘Ah, Miss Tallow, 
there is a charm in this vicinity—the ocean, 
you know, and—the—the—’”’ And here he 
broke right off, and stared at Miss Stanley, 
who had emerged from the bath-house in the 
sweetest morning-dress, and such a cunning 
little hat on, and her hair tucked up under it, 
and half of it blowing about her face in a way 
to awaken jealousy in the most angelic breast. 
Her father was waiting for her, and gave her 
his arm. ‘Ha! 
good-morning, Edward !’’ as if he had been 


As they passed, he spoke: 


addressing a very intimate friend; but the 
girl only bowed ; and I was positive I saw a 
slight snile come over her face as she glanced 
at me. I expected her to frown with envy ; 
but she didn’t; but, after they were gone by, 
and I looked up at my companion, he was 
After that, he 
near so communicative as before; 


frowning and biting his lips. 
was not 
and we were having rather a silent time of it 
back to the hotel. When we arrived, and 
went on to the piazza, Miss Stanley was there, 
with a book ; and Mr. Noall commenced mak- 
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ing himself ten times more agreeable than 
ever. As we walked past her so close that 
she must have heard, he said, in his sweetest 
manner: ‘‘May I consider you engaged to 
ride with me this afternoon at six?’ ‘* With 
mamma’s consent, I shall be too happy,’’ I 
replied; and I was afraid he could see how 
my heart fluttered at this unexpected honor. 

So, as pa and ma were standing by the rail- 
ing, conversing with two or three dashing- 
looking people, we approached them. 

** Ah, here comes my darling Rosa!” ex- 
claimed ma, in the warmest manner, as she 
perceived us. ‘‘I hope the bathing was not 
too much for your nerves, my child, and that 
Mr. Noall has taken good care of you. But 
of course he has done that,’’ she continued, 
smiling at him as if he were already her son, 
Pa 
was busy talking with the gentlemen. He 
wore his red velvet vest; and I thought he 
‘*For foreigners are 


and tapping his shoulder with her fan. 


was looking very well. 
rather hard upon us,’’ one of the gentlemen, 


a very quiet-looking person, was saying. 
‘** Dickens, for instance, repaid our admiration 
rather roughly.’’ ‘* Dickens’s 
country, sir,’’ replied pa, in 
style, and unbuttoning his waistcoat to throw 
out his chest, ‘‘was a warning tome. I al- 
most resolved to travel among the Americans, 
incognito, to avoid the troublesome attentions 
which befell him. ‘It will never do,’ I said to 


‘to write myself down Sir Tudor 


career in thig 
his grandest 


myself, 
Stewart Tallow, in that country, if I would 
be safe from the populace.’ But Lady Tallow 
did not agree with me upon the propriety of 
placing ourselves upon an equality with the 
‘vulgar throng,’ as she very properly ex- 
pressed herself; and so we ventured upon 
retaining the family title.”’ “I hope your 
health has not suffered from extreme persecu- 
tions of the kind your great novelist was sub- 
jected to,’’ said the gentleman, with a polite 
smile. 

What more they said, I did not stop to hear, 
for I was so flustrated with Mr. Noall’s offer, 
that I wanted to fly to my apartment to think 
it ‘over, and communicate my hopes to ma, 
who followed me up stairs to learn if anything 
had happened particular during our walk. 
‘‘T consider it as good as a proposal of mar- 
riage,’? said ma, decidedly. And so do I, 
dear; and you may imagine the state of an- 
ticipation lamin. It’s a wonder I can write 
at all. In one hour, Miranda, it will be the 
appointed time for that ride which is to decide 


my destiny. I can hardly hold my pen to 
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say more; and I have, besides, to go and put 
on that sweet orange silk of mine for the drive. 

One thing is certain. Mr. Noall means to 
give that young lady to understand that 
Americans cannot hope to shine when there 
are foreign stars around. His manner towards 
her has said as much. 
Pa grumbles at the expense; but, when he 
gets me so well off his hands, I think he will 


I am so glad we came. 
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be satisfied. The adoption of his title keeps 
him in pretty good humor, too. But, posi- 
tively, no more until to-morrow, or until I 
can write you particulars of the happy news, 
which I shall do as soon after as I am suf- 
ficiently composed. In a tumult of blissful 
sensation, 


Your fortunate Rosa Marinpa TALLow. 
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A cump was playing with some building 
blocks ; and, as the mimic castle rose before 
his eyes in graceful proportions, a new plea- 
sure swelled in his heart. He felt himself to 
be the creator of a ‘‘thing of beauty,’’ and 
was conscious of a new-born power. Arch, 
buttress, drawbridge, lofty 
and battlement were all the work of 
his hands. He was in wonder at his own 
skill in thus creating, from an unseemly pile 
of blocks, a structure of such rare design. 

Silently he stood and gazed upon his castle 
with something of the pride of an architect 
who sees, after months or years of skilfully 
applied labor, some grand conception in his 
art, embodied in imperishable stone. Then 
he moved around, viewing it on every side. 
It did not seem to him a toy, reaching only a 
few inches in height, and covering but a square 
foot of ground, but a real castle, lifting itself 
hundreds of feet upwards towards the blue 
sky, and spreading wide upon the earth its 
ample foundations. As the idea grew more 
and more perfect, his strange pleasure in- 
creased. Now he stood, with folded arms, 
wrapped in the overmastering illusion—now 
walked slowly around, viewing the structure 
on all sides, and noting every minute particu- 
lar—and now sat down, and bent over it with 
the fondness of a mother bending over her 
child. Again he arose, purposing to obtain 
another and more distant view of his work. 
But his foot struck against one of the but- 
and with a crash, wall, 
tower, and battlement fell in hopeless ruin. 


wall, gateway, 


tower, 


tresses, instantly, 

In the room, with the boy, sat his father, 
reading. and he 
uttered a sharp, rebuke, glancing, for 
a moment, towards the startled child, and 
then returning his eyes to the attractive page 
before him, 


The crash disturbed him; 
angry 


unconscious of the shadow he had 
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cast upon the heart of his child. Tears came 
into those fair blue orbs, dancing in light a 
moment before. From the frowniog face of 
his father, to which his glance was suddenly 
turned, the child looked back to the shapeless 
ruins of his castle. Is it any wonder that he 
bowed his face in silence upon them, and wet 
them with his tears. 

For more than five minutes, he sat as still 
as if sleeping; then, in a mournful kind of 
way, yet almost noiselessly, he commenced 
restoring to the box, from which he had taken 
them, the many-shaped pieces that, fitly 
joined together, had grown into a noble build- 
ing. After the box was filled, he replaced the 
cover, and laid it carefully upon a shelf in the 
a 

Poor child! That shadow was a deep one, 
and long in passing away. His mother found 
him, half an hour afterwards, asleep on the 
floor, with cheeks flushed to an unusual 
brightness. She knew nothing of that trou- 
bled passage in his young life; and the father 
had forgotten, in the attractions of the book 
he read, the momentary annoyance expressed 
in words and tones, with a power in them to 
shadow the heart of his child. 


A young wife had busied herself for many 
days in preparing a pleasant surprise for her 
The work was finished at last; 
with a heart 


husband. 
and now she awaited his return, 
full of warm emotions. A 
and pair of elegantly embroidered slippers, 
wrought by her own skilful fingers, were the 
gifts with which she meant to delight him. 
What a troop of pleasant fancies was in her 
heart! How, almost impatiently, did she 
wait for the coming twilight, which was to be 
dawn, not approaching darkness, to her! 

At last, she heard the step of her husband 


dressing-gown, 
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in the passage, and her pulses leaped with 
fluttering delight. Like a bird upon the wing, 
she almost flew down to meet him, impatient 
for the kiss that awaited her. 

To men in the world of business, few days 
pass without their disappointments and per- 
It is men’s business to bear this in 
a manly spirit. They form but a portion 
of life’s discipline, and should make them 
stronger, braver, and more enduring. Un- 
wisely, and we may say unjustly, too many 
men fail to leave their business cares and 
troubles in their stores, workshops, or count- 


plexities. 


ing-rooms, at the day’s decline. They wrap 
them in bundles, and carry them home to 
shadow their households. 

It was so with the young husband on this 
particular occasion. The stream of business 
had taken an eddying whirl, and thrown his 
vessel backwards, instead of onwards, for a 
brief space; and, though it was still in the 
current, and gliding safely onward again, the 
jar and disappointment had fretted his mind 
severely. There was no heart-warmth in the 
kiss he gave his wife, not because love had 
failed in any degree, but because he had let 
He drew his arm 
around her; but she was conscious of a di- 
minished pressure in that embracing arm. 

** Are you not well ?”’ 

With what tender concern was the question 
asked ! 

“* Very well.’’ 

He might bein body, but not in mind; that 
was plain; for his voice was far from being 
cheerful. 

She played and sang his favorite pieces, 
hoping to restore, by the charm of music, 
But she was con- 
scious of only partial success. There was 
still a gravity in his manner never perceived 
before. At tea-time, she smiled upon him so 
sweetly across the table, and talked to him on 
such attractive themes, that the right expres- 
sion returned to his countenance; and he 
looked as happy as she could desire. 

From the tea-table, they returned to their 
pleasant parlor. And nowthe time had come 
for offering her gift, and receiving the coveted 
reward of glad surprise, followed by sweet 
kisses and loving words. 


care overshadow love. 


brightness to his spirit. 


Was she selfish? 
Did she think more of her reward than of the 
pleasure she would bestow? But that is 
questioning too closely. 

**T will be back in a moment,” she said; 
and, passing from the room, she went lightly 


upthe stairs. Both toneand manner betrayed 
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her secret, or rather the possession of a secret 
with which her husband was to be surprised. 
Scarcely had her loving face faded from before 
his eyes, when thought returned, with asingle 
bound, to an unpleasant event of the day; 
and the waters of his spirit were again trou- 
bled. He had actually arisen, and crossed 
the floor once or twice, moved by a restless 
concern, when his wife came back with the 
dressing-gown and slippers. She was trying 
to force her countenance into a grave expres- 
sion, to hold back the smiles that were con- 
tinually striving to break in truant circles 
around ‘her lips, when a single glance at her 
husband’s face told her that the spirit, driven 
away by the exorcism of her love, had re- 
He looked at her 
soberly, as she came forward. 

‘* What are these ?’’ he asked, almost coldly, 
repressing surprise, and affecting an igno- 
rance, in regard to the beautiful present she 
held in her hands, that he did not feel. 

I made them.”’ 


turned again to his bosom. 


‘*They are for you, dear. 
‘For me? What do I want 
with such jimcrackery? This 
Do you think I would disfigure my 


Nonsense | 
is woman’s 
wear. 
feet with embroidered slippers, or dress up in 
a calico gown? Put them away, dear. Your 
husband is too much of a man to robe him- 
self in gay colors, like a clown or an actor.”’ 
And he waved his hand with an air of con- 
tempt. There was a cold, sneering manner 
about him, partly affected and partly real— 
the real born of his uncomfortable state of 
mind. Yet he loved his sweet wife, and 
would not, of set purpose, have wounded her 
for the world. 

This unexpected repulse—this cruel recep- 
tion of her present, over which she had 
wrought, patiently, in golden hope, for many 
days—this dashing to the earth of her brimful 
cup of joy, just as it touched her lips, was 
more than the fond young wife could bear. 
To hide the tears that came rushing to her 
eyes, she turned away from her husband ; 
and, to conceal the sobs she had no power to 
repress, she went almost hurriedly from the 
room; and, going back to the chamber from 
whence she had brought the present, she laid 
it away out of sightinacloset. Then covering 
her face with her hands, she sat down, and 
strove with herselfto be calm. But the shadow 
was too deep—the heartache too heavy. 

In a little while, her husband followed her, 
and discovering, something to his surprise, 
that she was weeping, said, in a slightly re- 


roving voice: ‘*‘Wh bless me! not in 
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tears! What a silly little puss you are! 
Why didn’t you tell me you thought of mak- 
ing a dressing-gown and pair of slippers, and I 
would have vetoed the matter at once? You 
couldn’t hire me to wear such flaunting things. 
Come back to the parlor’’-—he took hold of 
her arm, and lifted her from the chair—‘‘ and 
sing and play for me. ‘The Dream Waltz,’ 
or ‘The Tremolo,’ ‘Dearest May,’ or ‘The 
Stilly Night’ are worth more to me than forty 
dressing-gowns, or a cargo of embroidered 
slippers.’’ 

Almost by force, he led her back to the par- 
lor, and placed her on the music-stool. He 
selected a favorite piece, and laid it before 
her. But tears were in her eyes; and she 
could not see a note. Over the keys her fin- 
gers passed in skilful touches; but, when 
she tried to take up the song, utterance failed ; 
and sobs broke forth instead of words. 

**How foolish!’’ said the husband, in a 
vexed tone. ‘‘I’m surprised at you!’’ And 
he turned from the piano, and walked across 
the room. 

A little while the sad young wife remained 
where she was left thus alone, and in partial 
anger. Then, rising, she went slowly from 
thervoom—her husband not seeking to restrain 
het—and, going back to her chamber, sat down 
in darkness. 
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The shadow which had been cast upon her 
spirit was very deep; and, though the hid- 
den sun came out again right early, it was a 
long time before his beams had power to scat- 
ter the clouds that floated in love’s horizon. 

The shadows we cast! Father, husband, 
wife, sister, brother, son, neighbor—are we 
not all casting shadows daily, on some hearts 
that are pining for the sunlight of our faces? 
We have given you two pictures of life, true 
pictures, not as a mirror, but as a kaleido- 
scope. In all theirinfinitely varied relations, 
men and women, selfishly, or thoughtlessly— 
from design, weakness, or ignorance—are cast- 
ing their shadows upon hearts that are pining 
for sunlight. A word, a look, a tone, an act 
will cast a shadow, and sadden a spirit for 
hours and days. Speak kindly, act kindly, 
be forgetters of self, and regarders of others, 
and you will cast but few shadows along the 
path of life. The true gentleman is always 
tender of the feelings of others—always watch- 
ful, lest he wound unintentionally—always 
thinking, when with others, of their pleasure 
instead of his own. He casts but few sha- 
dows. Be gentlemen—ladies, or—in a word 
that includes all graces and excellencies— 
Christians ; for it is the Christian who casts 
fewest shadows of all. 





REMINISCENCES OF BONNETS.—NO. VII. 


BY FLORENCE FPASHIONHUNTER. 


‘In my young days bonnets were bonnets, 
and not little dress-caps, quivering in a very 
precarious situation, pinned to the twist of 
the hair. They are not pinned? Oh, you 
needn't tell me! There is nothing but pinning 
that can induce them to remain in place. 
When 7 was a girl, things were different ; then 
the bonnets rested on a secure foundation. 
Fashion? Well, suppose little bonnets are 
the fashion; is that any reason why a large 
red face, round as a full moon, should be ‘set 
out’ by a tiny gauze bonnet about the proper 
size for Titania. Oh, don’t talk to me! If 
you really want to see what I think is a re- 
spectable proper bonnet for a lady, hand me 
that yellow bandbox at the end of my closet- 
shelf. There, that bonnet (Fig. 1) was made 
from the highest fashionable authority, Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book for January, 1834! Looks 
faded? Of course it does; you would, too, if 
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you had been shut up in a bandbox for more 
than twenty years. What do I keep it for? 
Because I like to have some proof that women 


were not always the foo—. Well, I don’t 
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want to be uncharitable. But, I do wonder 
Mr. Godey will encourage them in their non- 
sensical ways; of course, they ‘ll wear little 
bonnets as long as they have pages of pretty 
ones to choose from. If I was his Fashion 
Editor, I would show the folly of their ways, 
and try to correct their tastes. Do I consider 
my bonnet tasty? Ofcourse Ido! You think 
the plume looks like an enraged chanticieer’s 
tail, and the whole bonnet has rather a fierce 
look? Let me tell you that plume cost $25, 
and is not to be laughed at. Just look on the 
shelf of my bookcase and bring me Godey, 
Vol. VIII, and I will enlighten you on the 
subject of fashions as they were in my day. 
Am lin an antiquarian mood? Never mind 
my mood; bring me the book. Turn to page 
60, and there you will see what J call a hand- 


some substantial bonnet (Fig. 2). You think 


Fig. 3 
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the bows look as if they were made of a table- 
cloth each, and the shape looks as if the pat- 
tern was taken from the head-piece of a French 
bedstead! Florence Fashionhunter, you are 
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incorrigible !’’ And finishing her long indig- 
nant speech with a sigh over my want of taste, 
my dear Aunt Peggy left me to look over her 
Godey. Idid look! I have seen the Crystal 
Palace, and most of the things therein! I 
have seen Tom Thumb, the Bearded Lady, 
Kossuth, the Aztec Children, President Pierce, 
Parkinson’s Gardens, the Ravels, and various 
fashion-plates ; but I never—never did see such 
a figure as the lady in a riding-habit I found 
in this wonderful book (Fig. 3). Such a col- 
I believe they called them by the very 
’ such a belt, 


lar! 
appropriate name of ‘chokers ; 
and such a perfect dinner-plate of a buckle ; 
such sleeves, swelling out from under a mi- 
nute cap, with a defiant puff, like a—Ahem! 
garment on a clothes-line in a high wind; or, 
to speak more poetically, a rose bursting from 
the green the dud inclosed it with; such a whip 
for a lady; oh, I pity her poor horse if she is 
as independent and high-tempered as she 
looks. Such a hat and veil; of what fabric 
can that veil be composed to float in such an 
Such an air and attitude ; 
such, in short, such a tout ensemble! Don’t 
she look ‘ peart,’ with her head thrown back, 
and her feet in a polka position, as if she 
meant to ‘‘dance up to that man with the 
goose’s on his buttons there,’’ and ask him to 
please to place her on her horse. To judge 
from appearances, Lady Gay Spanker must 
have been quite a mild, unassuming person 


eccentric sweep ? 


compared with this fair equestrian. 
** Look on this picture and on this’’ (Fig. 4). 


Fig. 4. 





From our defiant rider to this lovely ball-room 
belle. Mark the modest arrangement of the 
hair, and the bows blushingly putting for- 
ward their claims to notice. (Beaux are such 
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modest arrangements.) Mark the necklace, 
composed apparently of small spikes, which 
can, I suppose, be converted into deadly 
Mark the breadth of 
shoulders, the cape of black lace, the full 
sleeves, and the bows. Did ladies widen their 
doorways in 1833 (I have Aunt Peggy’s Go- 
dey for 1833 now) for their guests to pass in 


weapons on occasions. 


without diminishing their ‘‘ breadth of effect ?”’ 
Look at the languishing air of our ‘‘’33’’ belle, 
and compare her with the ‘ ’34’’ equestrian. 
But, how I am wandering off from my bon- 
nets! The fact is, fashions are so entirely 
different from what they were some twenty or 
“thirty years ago, that i sit with the Book be- 
fore me, in blank amazement, and wonder 


~what we shall wear next. 


(Tune—“ Little Bo-peep.”) 


I take the book 
To have a good look, 
And turn the pages in haste, oh! 
And try to think, 
As I scan each one, 
That they were in very good taste, oh! 


If it e’er befall 
That, at Fashion’s call, 
We wear the same again, oh! 
We shall probably think, 
As we tie the string, 
That they are just the thing, oh! 





KINDNESS. 

Wov tp it not please you to pick up a string 
of pearls, drops of gold, diamonds, and precious 
stones, as you pass along the street? It would 
make you feel happy for a month to come. 
Such happiness you can give to others. How, 
do you ask? By dropping sweet words, kind 
remarks, and pleasant smiles, as you pass 
along. These are true pearls and precious 
stones, which can never be lost; of which 
none can deprive you. Speak to that orphan 
child ; see the diamonds drop from her cheeks. 
Take the hand of that friendless boy; bright 
pearls flash in his eyes. Smile on the sad and 
dejected ; a joy diffuses his cheek more bril- 
liant than the most precious stones. By the 
wayside, ’mid the city’s din, and at the fire- 
side of the poor, drop words and smiles to 
cheer and bless. You will feel happier when 
resting upon your pillow at the close of the 
day, than if you had picked up a score of 
perishing diamonds. The latter fade and 
crumble in time; the former grow brighter 
with age, and produce happy reflections for- 
ever. 
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ISABELLA STEWART. 


BY PAULINE 


THERE are persons occasionally to be met 
with, even in this prosaic age of the world, 
whose whole life seems a tissue of remarkable 
events, one incident leading to another, and 
every vicissitude the result of some unex- 
pected occurrence. Often, too, this order of 
things is the lot of those who appear by na- 
ture the least fitted to cope with it. Such 
was Isabella Stewart, gentle even to timidity, 
tender, refined, and delicate in all her tastes 
and habits. Her mother was the daughter of 
a Spanish nobleman, the Marquis de Villena; 
This 
incongruous marriage was the result of an 
While taking a pleasure excursion 


her father was an American sea-captain. 


accident. 
in the Mediterranean, in the vessel of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, the young daughter of the 
Marquis de Villena fell overboard. Captain 
Stewart, whose ship happened to be near the 
scene of the disaster, rescued the drowning 
girl. He her father ; 
while lingering on board the yacht to learn 
the result of the measures that were taken to 


carried her to and, 


restore the unconscious Isabella to life, a sud- 
den storm sprang up that made it impossible 
for him to regain his own ship. 

Captain Stewart was detained on the yacht 
for two or three days, long enough to excite, 
in the heart of the young Spanish girl, a love 
none the less powerful that it was sudden and 
strange. It seemed rather like the awakening 
and response of the feelings to the summons 
of some sympathetic nature, than the up- 
springing of new emotions. The result was a 
clandestine marriage, some three months after, 
to which, however, Isabella de Villena would 
not have consented if she had known any 
other way to avoid a union with a man she 
hated. Her father, a proud Castilian, who 
looked upon his daughter as a part of his own 
possessions, to be disposed of according to 
his will and pleasure, with no regard to her 
own inclinations, disowned his disobedient 
child, and for many years gave himself no 
further concern about her. 

She accompanied her husband to America, 
and lived for a time in the city of New York. 
Her position was of course very different from 
that she had formerly held in her own coun- 


FORSYTH 


try; but, tenderly guarded as she was, by the 
watchful care of affection, she hardly per- 
ceived the change. She had never-been used 
to love; and it was as if a new sun had risen 
upon life. Her mother had died while she 
was an infant; and her father, a cold, stern 
man, had been accustomed to treat her with 
the utmost disregard. So that the thoughts 
of Captain Stewart’s young wife seldom re- 
verted tothe past. While he was with her, 
she was entirely engrossed by the happiness 
of the present; and, during his absence, she 
was occupied with preparations for his return. 
At first, she accompanied him on some of his 
shorter voyages ; but at last other cares and 
duties came to keep her at home. 

Several years passed away; one after an- 
other, little ones—whose eyes had caught from 
hers their soft and loving glance—whose sweet, 
imperfect utterances seemed an echo of her 





voice—whom day after day she had nurtured 
and cherished, and night after night lulled to 
sleep in her arms, until they became. almost 
the life of her life, the spring of her exist- 
ence—obeyed the summons of the destroyer, 
and ‘slept the sleep that knows no waking.”’ 
Out of seven, only one child remained to her, 
a daughter, named, like herself, Isabella. 
The of the 
only daughter was of course extreme. 


this 
Her 
health was to them an object of the greatest 
To preserve this, Mrs. Stewart 


solicitude parents about 


importance. 
left the crowded city ; and, while the air was 
fresh and cool with the early breezes of spring, 
she sought the sea-side. 

Captain Stewart still retained in his posses- 
sion the farm that had been the home of his 
parents. As this was near the sea-shore, he 
built on it a little cottage; and for several 
years it was the summer residence of his wife 
and child. Whenever he was at home, he 
joined them there; but oftener they were 
alone; yet, protected, as they were, by the 
near neighborhood of the tenants of the farm, 
they felt secure; and, happy in each other’s 
society, they frequently remained in this se- 
cluded spot until the bleak winds of Novem- 
ber drove them back to the city. 

One summer, the little Isabella’s sympa- 
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thies were aroused by the illness of a boy 
employed on the farm. He had been bound 
out to Mr. Martin, the tenant, by the over- 
seers of the poor, when he was a mere child ; 
and they had tried in vain to make a useful 
and obedient servant of him. Mrs. Stewart 
had been accustomed, each summer, to hear 
such complaints of Andrew, of his vagrant 
habits, his turn for mischief, his petty thefts 
in the pantry and the orchard, that she looked 
upon him as a kind of youthful desperado, 
and had ordered Isabella’s attendant to see 
that the boy never approached or spoke to the 
child. 

But, one day, when Isabella was about seven 
years old, attracted by the sounds of moans, 
she ascended to an attic, and there, lying 
under a sloping roof, on which the hot rays 
of the August sun fell with penetrating power, 
was Andrew, tossing with a burning fever. 
In reply to her questions, the child learned 
that he had been there for two days, almost 
entirely unattended to, and alone. 

Isabella hastened to tell his sad story to her 
mother, who remonrstrated with Mrs. Martin 
so effectually that Andrew was removed to a 
more comfortable room that very hour. Mrs. 
Stewart visited him often; and every day 
Isabella, with her nurse, sought his room, 
bringing an orange or some cooling drink she 
had had made for him. Once she brought a 
book, and found, to her surprise, that the boy, 
more than twice her age, could not read. 
With her mother’s permission, she undertook 
to teach him; and, as his sickness was a long 
one, and his recovery tedious and protracted, 
before Mrs. Stewart left the sea-shore in No- 
vember, Andrew could read as well as his 
little instructor. 

Mrs. Martin wondered at so much kindness 
being shown to such an “‘onprincipled wa- 
grant.’”’ But Mrs. Stewart, struck with An- 
drew’s capacity for good as well as evil, 
earnestly entreated Mrs. Martin to act with” 
more consideration to the boy so helplessly 
thrown upon her care. 

Tears filled the eyes of the friendless lad as 
he said farewell to those who alone, in seven 
long years, had spoken to him words of kind- 
ness. 

The next summer, when Mrs. Stewart re- 
turned to the sea-side, her first question was 
for Andrew. In reply, she was told that he 
had run away three months before, and had 
not since been heard from. It was supposed 
that he had gone to sea, as he had always 
shown a great liking for a sailor’s life. 
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When Isabella was fifteen, her father died 
at sea; and his last resting-place was that 
ocean on whose bosom so many years of his 
life had been spent. When the sad tidings 
were communicated to Mrs. Stewart, she was 
at Beachland, the name given to their place 
by the shore. She never recovered from the 
blow sufficiently to be able to leave it again. 
When the winter came on, she welcomed the 
solitude and dreariness it brought with it, as 
if nature were responding to her own desola- 
tion. Day after day she passed in looking, 
from her cottage window, on those waters that 
held, underneath their tranquil surface, her 
“dearest earthly treasure. When the spring 
came, it found her laid upon the couch from 
~which she felt she should never rise again. 
She endeavored to prepare her young daugh- 
ter for this separation, and had several long 
conversations with heron the subject. Among 
other things, Mrs. Stewart dwelt much on 
her one act of disobedience to her father. She 
ascribed to that all her subsequent misfor- 
tunes, and charged Isabella, if she ever had an 
opportunity, to carry herself, to the Marquis 
de Villena, a letter, full of expressions of 
penitence and earnest requests for forgive- 
ness, which she left with her. She told. her 
daughter that she left her with ample means 
of support—that Mr. Sunderland, a merchant 
of New York, and an old friend of her father’s, 
was to act as her guardian ; she was to reside 
in his family ; and Mrs. Sunderland had pro- 
mised to act towards her as if she were her 
own child. 

Not long after all these arrangements had 
On hear- 
Sunderland wrote a 


been completed, Mrs. Stewart died. 
ing Mr. 
long letter of condolence and advice to the 


of the event, 


orphan girl, and excused himself from attend- 
ing to the last sad rites for the wife of his 
friend, by the illness of Mrs. Sunderland. 
Her ill health lasted during the whole sum- 
mer, so that her husband, being compelled to 
attend her to various watering-places, found 
himself unable to visit his ward, even for a 
day. It was mid-winter before he could spare 
any time for that purpose; but then he came 
prepared, he said, for a long and serious busi- 
He laid before the young 
girl a great number of papers, which he asked 
She attempted to obey him ; 
but, entirely unused to business, she found 
herself unable to understand them. Mr. 
Sunderland, with solemn gravity, undertook 
to make the matter clear. He sucveeded, at 
last, in proving to her that, so far from leav- 


ness conversation. 


her to examine. 
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ISABELLA STEWART. 





ing an independent fortune, her father had 
been, at his death, indebted to the firm of 
Sunderland & Lane to the full amount of his 
property, with the exception of Beachland 
farm. That still remained to Isabella; and 
the small income she could derive from it was 
tc be her sole support. After he had im- 
pressed upon Isabella that she had, of right, 
nothing to expect from him, he offered, with 
an air of gracious patronage, to add every 
year, to her slender means, one hundred dol- 
lars, as a gift from himself to the daughter of 
his former friend. Isabella refused this offer 
decidedly, for, although she was gentle and 
even timid, she had a high spirit when roused ; 
and something in Mr. Sunderland’s manner 
of speaking of her father irritated her, she 
could hardly tell why. Without feeling the 
slightest distrust of her guardian, or doubt as 
to the correctness of his statement, she yet 
shrank from incurring any obligation to him, 
and was relieved when he rose to take his 
departure. 

Years after, when one of his sons was in the 
penitentiary, and another wandering, a name- 
less refugee, in Europe, to escape the conse- 
quences of forgery, Mr. Sunderland restored 
to Isabella more than eighty thousand dollars, 
the principal and interest of the sum of which 
he had defrauded her; but meantime she had 
to pass unaided through a period, fortunately 
but a short one, of privation and trial. 

In order to make the rent of Beachland 
farm suffice for her maintenance, Isabella was 
obliged to remain an inmate of Mrs. Martin’s 
family ; and in that secluded spot she passed 
nearly three years, maturing daily in loveli- 
She had 
no congenial associates ; she had been so long 
accustomed to be the exclusive companion of 


ness, both of person and character. 


her mother, one of the most refined and ele- 
gant of women, that she shrank from the 
society afforded by that rustic neighborhood. 
With the few books Mrs. Stewart had left, 
and her piano and guitar, her needle, and the 
companionship of the sea, and the woods, and 
fields around, Isabella contrived to live as 
she thought her mother would have liked her 
to do if she were still with her. 

The summer that she was eighteen, Mrs. 
Martin informed her that the farm had been 
so unproductive lately that her husband 
thought of leaving it, and buying a place of 
his own. In another year, his lease would be 
out; and Isabella was asked to look for other 
tenants. She knew no one who would take 
their place; and for a few weeks she was al- 
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most in despair. She was so ignorant of the 
world that she never reflected that, with her 
accomplishments, she could easily obtain a 
support for herself, but looked forward to the 
day of Mr. Martin’s departure as a time when 
she should be thrown homeless upon the 
world. She had no one to sympathize with 
her or counsel her, but was entirely alone in 
this the hardest and dreariest portion of her 
life. She fell into a habit of spending a great 
part of the day in rambles through the neigh- 
boring woods. 
One afternoon, 
homeward from one of these long excursions, 
her attention was attracted by cries for help. 
In that quiet country neighborhood, there 
never had been cause to dread any act of 


as she turned her steps 


wrong or violence; and Isabella, supposing 
that some boy had hurt himself while picking 
the berries that grew plentifully around, has- 
tened in the direction of the voice. She came 
unexpectedly on three men struggling with 
each other; one was defending himself against 
the other two, who fled, as they heard ap- 
proaching steps, without stopping to see who 
it was that thus appeared upon the scene. 

When Isabella came near the man whom 
she had been the means of preserving, she 
found him too much injured to be able to 
walk; she therefore procured assistance ; and, 
as he was, by that time, almost insensible, 
she had him conveyed to Mr. Martin’s. 

In two or three days, the gentleman, who 
introduced himself as Mr. Maitland, was well 
enough to take his departure. But first he 
wished to thank the lady to whose timely ap- 
proach he owed his life. He dimly remem- 
bered having been conscious of a face, which 
seemed that of an angel, bending over him, as 
his senses failed him. He had smiled, as he 
lay on the bed in Mrs. Martin’s spare room, 
at the delusion that could transform a sturdy 
country girl into so seraphic a being; but, 
when Isabella Stewart entered the parlor of 
the farm-house, he stood for a moment silent, 
and absorbed in gazing upon a beauty rarer 
and more perfect than any he had ever im- 
agined even in his dreams. Recalling his 
thoughts, he thanked the young girl warmly, 
and accounted for the situation in which she 
had discovered him by saying that he had 
over-fatigued himself while on a hunting ex- 
The heat of 
the warm summer day, and the profound 
stillness, had lulled him to slumber. He had 
been aroused by an attempt, made by the men 
whom Isabella had seen, to possess them- 


cursion, and sat down to rest. 
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selves of his purse and watch. In the contest 
that ensued, l 
when Isabella appeared to his assistance. 

Mr. Maitland did not leave the neighbor- 
hood, as he had proposed doing an hour or 
two before. He took lodgings in a farm-house 
near by, on account of the hunting, he said, 
although, to judge by his actions, one would 


had been nearly overpowered, 


have thought there was no game worth find- 
ing out of Mr. Martin’s garden. He was suc- 
cessful in his pursuit, for it was no hard lesson 
for Isabella to learn to love the only educated 
or refined man whom she had seen for the last 
three years. 

Charles Maitland was the adopted son of 
his uncle, a rich and childless merchant of 
New York. When he applied to him for per- 
mission to fulfil his engagement, he was as- 
tonished by a positive refusal. The older Mr. 
Maitland was a haughty and exclusive aristo- 
erat, proud of his family and his wealth; and 
the idea of his nephew’s marrying a poor girl, 
the daughter of a sea-captain, and brought up 
in a farm-house, was so repugnant to him, 
that he up 
Isabella Stewart entirely and immediately. 
Isabella, discovering the difficulty between 
Charles and his adopted father, and its cause, 
her But Charles 
firm; he considered himself pledged to Isa- 
bella; and or threats could 
induce him to retract his plighted word. The 
end was that he presented himself to Isabella 


commanded Charles to give 


withdrew promise. was 


no arguments 


a disinherited man, and urged that, as he had 
given up so much for her sake, she should no 
longer refuse to fulfil her old engagement. 
Isabella’s own heart pleaded too powerfully 
in his favor for her to resist long the argu- 
ments used by her lover. They were married ; 
and for two years the young Mr. Maitland was 
obliged to strain every nerve to keep his wife 
At this 
time, a situation, that promised to be a lucra- 


from suffering from absolute want. 


tive one, was offered him in the West Indies ; 
and the friend who proposed it to him told 
him, also, that he could give him a passage 
with his wife and child in one of his ships. 
Both these offers Mr. Maitland accepted, for, 
not trained to a business life, he had found it 
dificult to succeed. 
only female on board the vessel, with the ex- 


Mrs. Maitland was the 


ception of her maid; and, as she suffered 
much from sickness, she remained, the greater 
part of the time, in her state-room. When- 
ever she appeared on deck, she observed that 
she was closely serutinized by one of the sail- 


ors. Once he approached her, and asked if 
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her name was Isabella Stewart. -His manner 
was respectful and even anxious, although the 
question seemed a familiarone. She replied 
that that had been her maiden name. 

**Do you remember Andrew Blake ?’’ asked 
he. 

‘Very well,’? was 
speaking to him ?”’ 


the reply. ‘“‘Am I 


The man bowed and walked and 


Isabella had no further opportunity to speak 


away ; 


to him. 

Mr. Maitland had remarked, with some 
indignation, that the captain was very severe 
and tyrannical in his treatment of the suilors. 
He had wondered several times at their pa- 
One morning, he was roused by a dis- 
turbance on deck. On attempting to leave 
his state-room, he found that the door was 
locked, and not only that, but guarded on the 
it was not many minutes before it 
was opened by Andrew. ‘I have done the 
best I could for you, Miss Isabella,’’ said he, 
‘“‘The captain has been thrown 
overboard ; and you would all have shared 
the same fate but for me. 
quickly ; take whatever you want from your 
trunks, and come with me.”’ 

In half an hour, Mr. Maitland, with his 
wife, child, and nurse, were in an open boat 
on the wide Atlantic, with only a small cask 
of water and a few loaves of bread to preserve 
them from starvation. Fortunately, they 
were in the broad highway between New York 


tience. 


outside. 


hurriedly. 


Dress yourselves 


and Havana, and were, before twenty-four 
hours had passed, safe on board a vessel 
bound for Spain, but about to touch at Havana 
on its outward way. 

There was an old Spanish gentleman on 
board, who had been the first to descry, while 
amusing himself with a telescope, the little 
craft that bore such a precious burden. He 
had insisted on the captain’s sending to their 
relief, and had shown the greatest interest in 
them. 

The next morning, Mr. Maitland said to 
his wife: ‘‘ Isabella, as you can speak Span- 
ish, I wish you would thank that old gentle- 
man. But for him, we should not have been 
so soon rescued from our peril. 
doing my best with plain English ; but I think 


I have been 


my bow was the only thing he understood.”’ 
Mrs. Maitland willingly consented. After a 
conversation of some length, during which 
both parties seemed mutually pleased, the 
Spaniard handed herhiscard. She read upon 
it the name of her grandfather, the Marquis 
de Villena. Acting on the impulse of the 
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OLD SHOES. 


moment, she placed in his hands a little old- 
fashioned gold watch, set on each side with 
diamonds. It had been his wife’s; and he 
had given it to his daughter on her sixteenth 
birthday. Of all her trinkets, it was the only 
one she took with her; and her daughter had 
kept it as her greatest treasure. A long expla- 
nation followed, in which Isabella learned that 
her grandfather had been to New York in 
search of his daughter. Mr. Sunderland had 
told him that she and all her children were 
dead ; and under that impression the Marquis 
was returning to Spain. It did not seem to 
be reviving affection for his only child which 
had prompted the Marquis to this voyage, so 
much as a desire to find some direct heirs to 
his estate, which, failing them, would revert 
to one whom he regarded as a bitter enemy. 
He was pleased with Isabella’s husband, and 
delighted to find that they had a son, who 
could inherit his title and estate. He wished 
to take Mr. Maitland and his family to Spain 
with him; but to this the younger man ob- 
jected; he could perceive that the Marquis 
was overbearing and exacting, and had no 
desire to live in daily companionship with 
him. At length, the old gentleman, finding 
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him resolute, suggested that he should remain 
in Cuba, and take charge of some large plan- 
tations he had there. To this arrangement 
Mr. Maitland willingly consented. 

In a few years, by the death of the Marquis, 
the estates became their own. The older Mr. 
Maitland condescended to visit his nephew on 
hearing of his good fortune; and, finding that 
his wealth far exceeded his wishes, and that 
his wife was the granddaughter of a nobleman, 
he was pleased to revise his will, and again 
make his nephew his heir. If they had been 
in need, he would have considered them un- 
worthy of his assistance; but, since fortune 
had declared in their favor, he would not be 
so perverse as not to aid her. 

‘*It was a strange chance that brought us 
here,’’ said Isabella, to her husband, one day. 
‘*When Andrew placed my child in my arms 
in the boat, and sent us adrift, I was in utter 
despair. It seemed to me as though it would 
be madness to hope longer; and the dread of 
seeing my child perish before my eyes para- 
lyzed me with anguish. I shall always hope, 
after this, and believe, that ‘the blackest 
cloud has the brightest lining.’ ’’ 





OLD SHOES. 


Not new shoes by any means, for new shoes 
are not half so interesting as are old and well- 
worn ones. It is not a history of-the manu- 
facture and different fashions of these pedal 
coverings that we intend giving, but rather we 
are going to chat a little discursively, perhaps, 
on the aspects and relations of used-up shoes, 
whether considered in a light philosophic, 
sentimental, or scientific. 

Old shoes are not only in themselves highly 
useful in a practical point of view, but, toa 
mind at all contemplative, are deeply sug- 
gestive. They lie not only at the foundations 
of our understandings, but form the substratum 
of many a striking and pithy proverb, and, 
often gifted with a double tongue, speak to us 
at one and the same time through a senten- 
tious saw and a wide-opened upper leather. 
By shoes, on the present occasion, we wish to 
be understood as including boots, gaiters, 
slippers, and all sorts of used-up things what- 
soever that once, in a state of newness, have 
covered or adorned the feet of men, women, 
or children. 


‘* As easy as an old shoe’’ expresses a de- 
gree of freedom from restraint that no other 
collocation of words can present. For what is 
so remote from the faintest imputation of 
stiffness as a long-worn pair of shoes? How 
attached we become to such a piece of pro- 
perty! how entirely unwilling, particularly 
within the sanctity of home, to exchange them 
for new ones of ever so trim and fine a fashion ! 
In fact, the trimmer they are, the worse for 
us, when we lay aside the old ones, for slip- 
shodiness is an inherent disposition of our 
natures that will display itself at home, how- 
ever much we may throw it off by the assump- 
tion of patent leather, new kid, or well-polished 
calf-skin, abroad in the world. Among the im- 
ages of comfort which haunt a man’s thoughts 
in his business hours, old slippers stand 
pre-eminent; nor, when returning, after the 
labors of the day, to his home, would the 
fireside, the arm-chair, the welcome of wife 
and children be half as soothing as they are 
without his sex’s privilege of kicking those 
heavy, tiresome boots across the room, and 
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ensconcing his feet in slippers as comfortable 
as they have become venerable. The older 
they are, the more faded the embroidery, the 
more run down at heel, so much the dearer 
are they to his manly bosom. Yea, we have 
known a man who, when his wife had labori- 
ously and in secret worked a pair after the 
most exquisite manner, taken the shoemaker 
into her confidence to add the soles, and hung 


them, with all due ceremony, on the Christ- 





mas-tree—we have actually known such a 
man to put the new ones away, and stick to 
the old pair month after month, till even the 
gentle wife lost her patience, and thrust those 
shabby slippers into the kitchen stove. Such 
hold do old shoes take even upon the affec- 
tions of stern manhood! What wonder, then, 
that weaker women adhere to their old shoes, 
till their old shoes refuse to stay by the fair 
owners any longer, but relentlessly slide off! 
What a relief it is, and how well the softer sex 
appreciates it, to remove a thick walking- 
shoe, or uncomfortably tight gaiter, after a 
promenade, and boldly launch one’s feet into 
a pair of old kid slippers ! 

‘* Nobody knows where the shoe pinches so 
well as he that wears it’’ is in its place an 
excellent proverb. But we have nothing to 
do with it here, for who ever heard of an old 
shoe that pinched ? 

**T wouldn’t wipe my old shoes on him”’ is a 
very strong and forcible expression. It im- 
plies, towards the individual who is declared 
to be exempt from such an operation, the 
deepest feeling of contempt that the human 
breast is capable of harboring. Yet we must 
own that, at the first glance, it contains a con- 
tradiction, for we surely would not subject the 
person of one whom we loved to what, by the 
generality of mankind, is deemed an indig- 
nity; that it is not an indignity our advo- 
cacy of old shoes binds us to maintain; and, 
by sifting the sentence to the bottom, we may 
reach the following result: The act of wiping 
our old shoes on any body or thing, animate or 
inanimate, signifies the putting that object to 
some useful purpose, albeit to the lowest of 
offices. 
shoe wiped upon it is, therefore, beneath con- 


Anything unworthy to have an old 


tempt, and to be pushed aside, utterly unre- 
garded by even a foot wearing the dilapidated 
article above mentioned. 

A certain venerable adage embodies as a 
caution the opinion that ‘it is bad waiting for 
dead men’s shoes ;’’ and, as such shoes may 
reasonably be supposed to have attained a 
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respectable age, we may dwell on this saying 
briefly, without wandering from the text. 
Whether, in a moral or physical sense, this 
‘waiting is bad,’’ seems left for every one’s 
is un- 
doubtedly very inconvenient oftentimes to 


own consciousness to determine. It 
wait for dead men’s shoes, especially if the 
not the wherewithal to 
And we are not sure 


waiting has 
buy himself a new pair. 
that, when death at last crowns his patience 
with the gift of those shoes, they prove a 


On the contrary, there is room for 


person 


blessing. 
surmising that they may be turned, by the 
influence of one’s evil star, into an absolute 
disadvantage. Timmy Drew’s case, though 
not quite in point, for Timmy did not wait for 
death to make the coveted things tenantless, 
may be quoted here. Timmy Drew, as the 
poet tells us (vide ‘‘ Mother Goose’’), 


** Stole his father’s gouty shoe.” 


Doubtless Tim was a young scapegrace who 
wasted his pocket-money in buying fighting- 
cocks or similar fancy objects that gentlemen 
of his age are prone to admire; and, being at 
last quite out at the toes, nay, perhaps bare- 
foot, and forbidden by his father to solicit at 
his hands any more funds, was seized with 
the idea of possessing himself of that pa- 
rent’s comfcrtable fur-lined invalid shoes. He 
yielded to temptation, and in a fatal hour 
took the shoes when, it may be, the old man 
was sleeping, all unconscious of his son’s per- 
fidy. A fatal hour, we say; for the curse 
that follows affords a clue to Tim’s probable 
fate :— 

“The worse wish his dad can wish him 


’ 


Is that the gouty shoe may fit him.’ 


Here poetical justice is hinted at ; and though, 
in the present existence, where wrong is very 
far from being always righted, such retribu- 
tion does not invariably overtake the offender, 
yet we can safely assert that a covetous de- 
sire to secure even old shoes is, in all its 
phases, ‘‘ bad,’’ as long as they are useful to 
the original owner. 

And this brings us to the root of our dis- 
course, the suggestive nature of old shoes, 
which are alike capable of furnishing food to 
thought as well as to the vegetable world. 
There is nothing that looks so much like the 
little prattler toddling at our side, or busy 
with its infantile sports, as the wee creature’s 
shoes thrust off when the feet, that all day 
long have kept them moving, are snug and 


warm in bed. Such a pair of old shoes has 
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nner 
already been immortalized, by a poet father, 
in verses that every parent’s heart can echo. 
Hear him sing of 


“Two little rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
A plump, well-trodden pair.” 


And what makes them so interesting to the 
father’s eye? for they are shabby enough, it 
appears. 
“Of very homely fabric they ; 
A hole is in each toe; 
They might have cost, when they were new 
Some fifty cents or so. 
** And yet this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me 
Than all the jewelled sandals are 
Of eastern luxury. 
“Search through the wardrobe of the world 
You shall not find me there 
So rarely made, so richly wrought, 
So glorious a pair. 
“And why? Because they tell of her, 
Now sound asleep above, 
Whose form is moving beauty, and 
Whose heart is beating love.” 

But what a new and far tenderer meaning 
the tiny shoes acquire if the little body that 
once made them a part of itself is laid away 
in the grave! They are thenceforth and for- 
ever precious and sacred in the eyes of sor- 
rowing parents, for no new ones can replace 
them on the small, busy feet whose pleasant 
pattering shall be heard no more. 

*“*T had thought my grief for the death of 
my little son,’’ said a bereaved father to us, 
‘had lost its bitter keenness; but, about a 
month after he left us, I was one day putting 
on acoat that had been laid by for several 
weeks, and, thrusting my hand into a pocket, 
found there a solitary old shoe of Willie’s 
that his mother had given me to measure a 
new pair by on the very morning of that sad 
day when scarlet fever began its rapid work 
in our house. It brought back the image of 
my departed one so vividly that I lost all self- 
control, and cried like a child.”’ 

In more lights than one old shoes are touch- 
ing memorials. Next door tothe house where 
we lived, in childhood, was a large mansion 
that for many years had been occupied by a 
wealthy family, which was the scene of around 
of gayeties and a boundless hospitality. The 
family fell into poverty, and moved away, 
leaving the great house for along while tenant- 
less. We used to play in its deserted grounds, 
scamper across the echoing piazzas, range the 
barns and empty stables, and sometimes ven- 
turing to peer through a half-closed shutter to 
see, with the eyes of excited fancy, all sorts 
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of hobgoblins capering through the lofty 
apartments. One day, a flock of us lawless 
children penetrated to a dark closet under a 
stairs that led from a low wing to the main 
building, and found there—what do you think ? 
A huge pile of old shoes. There were boots 
of a not far-gone fashion, which the gentle- 
men inmates of the stately house had flou- 
rished, having tops of what had once been 
brilliant red morocco, with here and there 
depending a remnant of a tassel. There were 
dainty slippers of kid and prunella in which 
fairy feet had once tripped lightly to the 
merry music of the dance; and I remember 
in particular one pair that, if the terribly 
run-down heels had allowed her to keep them 
on, might have fitted Cinderelia. 


5] 


‘‘These must have been Susetta’s,’’ said 
one among the troop of noisy children older 
and more thoughtful than the others, one who 
grew up to be a poetess and a genius; and, 
holding them up by a bit of frayed and rotten 
satin string that had once embraced a dainty 
ankle, she stood looking at the mouldy relics 
with her deep and dreamy eyes for a long, 
long time. 

‘* Susetta’”’ was the fairest and the youngest 





of Judge ’s beauteous array of daughters ; 
and, when the family went away, they took 
only Susetta’s portrait, for the grass had long 
grown over the grave where her ‘‘ twinkling 
feet’’ had mouldered. 

We went and told our gardener about the 
great pile of old shoes. He straightway came 
with his wheelbarrow, and, without pausing 
to moralize over these remains of departed 
grandeur, threw them all in, and trundled off 
the prize. We children followed curiously 
behind in a sort of funeral procession; and, 
when he buried them all at the foot of an Isa- 
bella grape-vine, one of us involuntarily whis- 
pered ‘‘dust to dust ;’’ and all of us believed 
that they were interred out of respect to the 
decayed great family whose members had 
kicked and danced those shoes to pieces. Riper 
years brought a more practical view of the 
act; and we now understand that they were 
put there to enrich the soil. This union of 
sole and body, the scene of which some of the 
children watched, in the expectation that it 
would produce a growth of small shoes, re- 
sulted quite differently; for, after the lapse 
of two summers, the grateful Isabella yielded 
sweeter, finer grapes, and in larger quantities, 
What mysteri- 


ous agency the old shoes exerted, or how such 


than it had ever done before. 


a mingling of the animal and spirituous proved 
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to be determined by 
scientific agriculturists. At any rate, that 
gardener had more faith in the hidden virtues 
of cast-off shoes than a certain Irishman pos- 
sessed who filled a similar office for ourselves 
He was spading about the 


so agreeable, we leave 


the last spring. 
roots of a rather unthrifty grape-vine, when 
the luxuriant Isabella of our father’s garden 
long years ago was remembered. So we ga- 
thered up all the old shoes, including boots, 
india-rubbers, and ‘‘ native American’’ mocca- 
sons that could be mustered from garret to 
cellar, and, taking them out in a bushel-bas- 
ket, told Mike to bury the whole around our 
grape-vine. 

Now, Mike was a thoroughly emancipated 
man, who, with his emigration to America, 
had shaken off all the superstitions of boggy 


> Nor was he endowed with 


** swate Ireland.’ 
that usual gift of his country folk, an unfail- 
Mike had not a bit 
He 


eyed the old shoes with great disdain as they 


ing stock of ‘‘ blarney.”’ 
of civility, either natural or acquired. 


were emptied at his feet, muttering, as he 
sullenly pursued the labor of spading: ‘“‘A 
purty set these Yankees are, to be sure; a 
lale of quare notions they have, to think a 
hape of ould shoes ’ud drive away witches !”’ 
look at Mike’s 


deeply scarred with smallpox, his blazing hair 


One fierce countenance, 
standing up on end, surmounted by a frowzy 
old cap, was enough for us. We dared not 
stay to argue with the determined Hibernian, 
but, retreating to a summer-house, watched, 
through the lattice, his performances, which 
made a tragi-comedy of the highest order. He 
took up, with his shovel, a pair of kid slip- 
pers, and gave them aspiteful toss clear away 


on to the strawberry bed. To an old boot or 
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ARAN 
two, he gave a furtive fling, which landed 
them on the roof of the back kitchen. Pre- 
sently, he lighted on a tolerably good bootee, 
which must have resembled the brogans of 
his ‘‘dear native isle,’’ for he laid it aside 
with tenderness, and began hunting for its 
fellow, pitching the others hither and thither 
in every direction as the search proceeded. 
At length, finding the mate, he took the re- 
united pair, and, handling them with an air 
of respect, muttered, ‘‘ Faix, they ‘ll do!” 
pulled off his own wretched remnants of shoes, 
and, installing the bootees on a couple of very 
grimy feet, resumed his labors with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. 

If we had been a man, instead of a foolish 
spinster condemned ‘‘ to look out for herself,’’ 
or had we reached the ranks of married women, 
for whom the masculines have more respect, 
we might have sought to compel Mike to bury 
the shoes. As it was, we durst not venture 
another word with him on the subject; but 
that very night, when the world was wrapped 
in slumber, and Mike had gone to his shanty 
home, a shawled and hooded form ‘ might 
have been seen’”’ stealing out romantically, 
picking up the scattered relics, and with a 
spade, rather awkwardly wielded, consigning 
them to the earth by moonlight. Inwardly, 
we resolved the while that, at the earliest op- 
portunity, we would set forth a few random 
arguments in defence of those downtrodden 
and neglected appurtenances of mankind; the 
which, if Mr. Godey shall condescend to pub- 
lish, we will, next October, forward to him a 
box of the finest grapes that he ever saw; 
such confidence have we in the iatent powers 
of old shoes. 

We will accept them with great pleasure.—G. 


—_— -_+2eee  —__ 


A HOMILY UPO 


BY W. 8. 


Little children! pure and holy 
Are they ushered into birth ; 
Like the lilies of the valley, 
So they deck this sinful earth; 
Oh, the precious little treasures ! 
Oh, the gems of pure delight! 
To the heart of man, what pleasures 
Bring these lamps of heavenly light! 
Tue theme we have chosen, and which we 
intend briefly to contemplate, is of interest to 
and therefore we 


all, mothers especially ; 


GA 


OLLIE 


N CHILDREN. 


FRNEY. 


claim for it a place in the ‘‘ mother’s own’’— 
the Lady’s Book. 

The children of the present day are the 
parents of a future generation; at least, we 
view them in that light. They are to be the 
fathers and mothers of greatness yet unborn. 
They are to be the guardians of our liberties, 
the protectors of our altars, and the defenders 
of right, truth, and justice. 

Taking this into consideration, should we 
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not feel a deep interest in their behalf? and 
should not mothers be apprised of the great 
responsibility devolving upon them? These 
little innocents are to be educated morally, 
mentally, and physically, in order that they 
may prove themselves worthy descendants of 
worthy sires. And wo unto the parent who 
neglects this particular! for a soul immortal 
will stand up in judgment against him. 
When time, and earth, and death have passed, 
Judgment will meet the soul at last. 

Oh, parents, think of this! and do not neglect 
the precious blossoms placed to your charge. 
Educate them in all that portends to eternal 
happiness; but do not abuse them. Teach 
them first to love you; and then they will 
respect you. Teach them humility, charity, 
and a love of virtue. And teach them, not by 
precept alone, but by your own example. 
Give them to know that this is a world of 
care, of suffering, of deceit; but point them 
to a God who will watch over them with ‘‘ an 
ever watchful eye,’’ if they will but place re- 
liance on him. Give them to know that they 
owe their lives to God, and their obedience to 
you. Give them to know that true happiness 
is not of earth, and that naught but religion 
Teach 
them all of good; never deceive them; do 
You would not scourge a 


can open the portals to celestial bliss. 


not abuse them. 
saint; you would not frown upon an angel. 
Take care, then, for you know not of the wise 
dispensation of an Almighty Ruler. 

Our Saviour, when upon this earth, took 
little children in his arms, and blessed them. 
‘Suffer them to come unto me,”’ said the 
great Redeemer, ‘‘and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ Most 
grand contemplation! Mysterious utterance! 
Great prompter of humility to man! The 
kingdom of heaven likened unto little chil- 
dren! Yes; they are rosebuds among the 
thorns of life, the lilies of a sinful world. 
They are fruitful heralders of an eternal feli- 
city, for in the radiant smiles of innocence 
may we behold the glory of God. They are 
pledges of love, and living monuments of an 
undying affection. They speak to our hearts 
with asilent eloquence; and they raise our 
thoughts from out the caverns of iniquity, and 
Oh, 
Memory 


send them soaring upon angels’ wings. 
for the days of departed innocence ! 
turns to them with delight; but it is a mourn- 
fal retrospect. Then were we nearer heaven ; 
then were we the unconscious inheritors of a 
bliss which earth cannot give. Alas, those 
days are past, to return on earth no more! 





; But the emblems of bygone times are in our 


midst ; and what we once were we read in their 
innocent gambols and bright, happy faces. 

Children are monuments of God’s goodness 
to man; they are pledges of an everlasting 
love; they are the dewdrops in the morning 
of life, the pearls in its sunshine, and rainbow 
tints amid its cares and sorrows. We love 
these ties of affection ; and we never tire of 
sounding the greatness of their littleness. 
God bless little children! and may he ever 
prompt mankind to promote their virtuous 
germination! May Heaven open the hearts 
of parents, that they may be enabled to see 
and to know the great responsibility devolved 
upon them! 

Oh, mothers, to you let me appeal! for you 
are their most It has 
been said, by a writer of distinction, that there 


intimate benefactors. 


never was a great man who had not a great 
woman for his mother. Then let us have more 
great women! Let us have mothers worthy 
of the sacred vocation ; and then need we not 
decpair of the ‘‘hope’’ of our country. Mo- 
thers are excelsior tutors; and their inculca- 
tions will outlive the flight of time. Theirs 


be the province, then, to train up their daugh- 


, 


ters par excellence in the paths of duty and 
morality, that they may, in turn, become the 
progenitors of a good seed. Many instances 
might we portray, showing the influence of 
the mother upon the child, but one alone is 
sufficient, that of the mother of him who, 
though his ashes lie cold indeath’s dark man- 
sion, yet is his memory fresh in the hearts 
of his countrymen—the great, the immortal 
Washington. To the influence of his beloved 
mother are attributed the noble deeds of the 
pater patria. And oh, mothers of American 
youth, what a brilliant and stimulating ex- 
ample is portrayed in this particular! 
Mother of him, whose noble deeds 
A nation’s adulation won, 
Freemen shall e’er remember thee 
In honor of thy God-like son. 


Blessed be God for little children! 
are ties of fidelity, jewels of affection. 


They 
Their, 
little prattles breathe a heavenly music; and 
They 
are monitors to sinful man; and they open 


their smiles awake a feeling of gladness. 


eur hearts to a sense of our own littleness. 
‘Unless ye become as one of these, ye cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ Oh, vain 
man, listen to the teachings of the heralder 
of truth! Innocence, candor, openness, and 
not vice, hypocrisy, or irreligion, can pave 
the way to that Eden of perennial flowers. 
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And oh, mothers, should your children be 
torn from your affectionate embrace, and be 
destined to pass through the labyrinth of 
death’s shadow, grieve not sorely at heaven’s 
dispensation, for you become mothers of 
angels! Your loss is their eternal gain; and 
they may become your benefactors. Gone 
from this sinful, deceitful earth, they are 
blest forever; and, had they remained, you 
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know not what bitter fruit they might have 
been tempted to eat. Life at best is a sea of 
care, of trouble, of disappointment. And oh, 
what a happy consolation to know that inno- 
cence returns but to grace the wreath of Sha- 
ron’s rose! God be praised for little children ! 
And oh, may mankind ever learn to cherish 
their loveliness ! 


— —— +weer+ ——- 


THE 


Cuttpren ought to have toys; and every 
mother should feel that the subject of toys, 
trifling as it may appear, is worthy of her seri- 
ous consideration. A child’s playthings are 
exceedingly important objects in his eyes; 
and they must, therefore, be gradually exert- 
ing a powerful influence over him. Very 
slight observation will prove this. Is not a 
turbulent boy rendered ten times more turbu- 
lent and noisy by the inconsiderate present of 
a drum, a gun, or awhip? May not an idle 
little girl be won to the love of the needle by 
the timely gift of a doll, whose clothes she is 
herself to make and repair? 

As soon as a child is able to amuse himself 
with a toy, the mother should consider what 
kind of playthings are most suitable for him. 
Perhaps a few hints on this subject may 
prove not unwelcome to the young mother, 
who is watching with delight the dawn of in- 
telligence in her first-born. 

Your little son has passed the first anniver- 
sary of his birth; his rattle and his coral are 
thrown aside; heis tiredofthem. You enter 
the toy-shop to select some plaything that 
may cause those bright, merry eyes to sparkle 
with new joy on your return home. Yonder 
shelf of painted toys attracts your attention, 
with its birds and beasts in gay colors, and 
dolls with black heads and rosy cheeks ; but 
these. Tempted by the 
gaudy colors, the little fellow will soon trans- 


do not select from 
.fer such a toy as this from his hand to his 
mouth; and, as he sucks off the green, and 
red, and blue from his painted parrot, he is 
imbibing, perhaps, a deadly poison. 

But, without enumerating the toys from 
which you should turn away, let me direct 
** He is 
too young for this,’’ “Why, 
these blocks have little pictures and the let- 
You cannot 


your attention to this box of blocks. 
you exclaim. 


ters of the alphabet on them. 
mean that I should teach the letters to a child 


BOX OF 





BLOCKS. 


of twelve or fourteen months.’’ No, I do not 
mean that you should; that would, indeed, 
be forcing the young intellect rather too 
much. But buy that box of blocks, take it 
home to your little boy, and, trust me, you 
will not repent of your selection. You cannot 
lay out a small sum in a manner that will 
contribute more to his amusement and in- 
struction. Do not laugh at the idea of 
instructing a baby only a year old; such little 
folks will learn, and do learn; every day and 
every hour they are receiving instruction ; 
and they are delighted with each fresh acqui- 
sition they make to their very slender stock 
of knowledge. 

Try the experiment, young mother. Spend 
an hour or two each day in playing with your 
baby and his blocks, and you will be surprised 
and delighted at the quickness with which he 
will learn to distinguish the little pictures 
that cover them; and you will feel in your 
own heart somewhat of the glee and pride 
with which the little fellow points to the cow, 
the horse, the dog, &c., and attempts to arti- 
culate their names. 

The little pictures, too, on the sides of each 
block have become quite familiar to him. It 
is a great amusement to him to be told to 
bring the dog, the cat, the man, the bird; and 
he runs to select from the number the one 
which he is desired to bring. Is not this, in 
fact, a little lesson, exercising at once his 
memory and his powers of discrimination’? 
And, when his dawning intelligence hecomes 
more developed, will not the transition from 
the pictures to the letters under which they 
stand be very easy? Instead of ‘‘ Charley, 
bring mamma the cow,’’ it will then be, 
‘“‘ Bring mamma C ;’’ and the little fellow will 
run with equal delight to fetch the block thus 
designated. Thus learning the letters, which 
is too often a tedious task, will be converted 
into a pleasant pastime. 
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You will find it necessary to take a little 
pains at first to teach your baby the use and 
amusement to be derived from his blocks; 
but you will find yourself amply repaid for 
the trouble. Indeed, we pity that mother 
who would consider it a trouble to spend an 
hour a day in thus developing the intelligence 
of her child. 

We are no advocates for the precocious 
forcing of the powers of the mind. We see 
and hear of infant predigies with compassion 
rather than with admiration; but we do not 
think that such simple instructions as contri- 
bute evidently to the amusement of a child, 
without causing the least weariness, ought 
to be withheld. And, when we see one of a 
year and a half or two years old gnawing the 
edges of every book he can lay hold of, or 
tearing out the leaves, we cannot help think- 
ing that it is a pity he has not been taught to 
understand and love pictures. The little 
Charley, whose love for his pictured blocks 
has been alluded to, may be safely trusted 
with a handsome volume of natural history. 
The pictures of the birds and beasts represent 
familiar ideas to his mind; he attempts to call 
out the name of each one as he looks at it; 
and the thought of tearing or defacing the 
book never seems to occur to him. 

Teach your children early to love pictures ; 
and, perhaps, the simplest and cheapest means 
is to begin with the pictured blocks. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 





BY ALLAN MAC, 


On, softly fall the sunbeams 
Across the prairies wide, 
And the distant landscapes spread ont 
In silent sunny pride; 
And the wood-crowned hills are gleaming 
In one wide rosy glow, 
While shadows deep are stealing 
Over the vales below. 


It is a time for memories, 
And, like those golden rays, 
Flash over my brain the sunbeams 
Of happy departed days; 
But midst these sunny visions 
Of the days of long ago, 
There are dark regretful shadows 
Steal over the heart below. 


The sun is fast departing, 
And the western skies are bricht, 

And the lingering clouds of evening 
Catch up the glorious light; 

But, from the east, slow stealing, 
Dark sombre shaduws come, 

And the eastern clouds are deepening 
And broadening into gloom. 
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Thus glows the light of childhood 
That may no more return, 
And so in solemn radiance 
The lights of memory burn ; 
But drearily o’er our future 
Hover the shades of gloom, 
And darkly float before us 
The shadows of the tomb. 


The sunlight has departed, 

And melts the golden light, 
And droops the wing of darkness, 
And earth is rubed in night ; 

But over all—above all— 
The stars of heaven move, 
And strew their radiant glory 

Along the vaulis apove. 


So, though the night of darkness 
Around the soul may sweep, 
And the grave’s sunless shadows 
May gather dark and deep, 
Beyond the tomb, the starlight 
Of glory strews the way, 
And from the heavens bursts on us 
The light of endless day. 


AMICITIA. 
(To - Inher Album.) 


BY HIAWATHA. 





SHOULD you ask me why this writing, 
Why this plain, yet earnest writing ; 
Should you ask me why I pen here 
Lines of many wondrous meanings, 
For my answer you would hear me 
Speak in language most sincerely, 
Speak the tongue of truth in fulness 

I would straightway tell you truly, 
Tell you that this written volume 
Is the shrine of lasting friendship, 
Friendship that exists forever, 
Friendship of the purest feelings, 
Free from taints of worldly follies. 

And I bring here my warm tribute, 
Bring here now my gift propitious, 
Place upon this sacred altar, 

Place within this fune devoted 

To the ties earth binds around us, 
Place I here, with thought sincerely, 
Friendship’s sweet and purest offering. 

And I ask the guarding vestal, 
Who presides o'er this chaste altar, 
Who receives the votive offerings, 

To regard my gift with pleasure, 
To regard it with sweet favor, 
Place it high upon the altar, 
Place it in some spot of honor. 

And sincerely I would ask her, 
When she feels the world is lonely, 
Feels her path in life deserted, 

Feels that friends have all forsaken, 
Then I ask her, then I call her— 
Come and view the gift < offer. 

It will tell her, for I say it, 

That she bas one friend—a true one— 
To alleviate her svrrow. 
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AWAY The vessel rocks—alas, and but a dream ? 
. : "Tis dear. Too true “away,” for thou from here 
Art far. Ah, now I know me well the sea-bird’s screzm, 


(Respectfully inscribed to ‘‘ Errre Artoy.’’) 


BY GUY HUMBOLDT. 


Oye token-word. Black clouds with craggy wings 
Have chased a drowning night of shades away. 
Lo! morning, with her thousand offerings 
Of glowing beauty, has been barred to-day ; 
Yet not all-cheerless is the world around, 
Por, far against the sky, the mountains grim 
Are drunk with light, and warbling notes profound 
Swell from the forests dim. 


And gray old eagles eddy as they pass, 
Winging afar from deep immensity ; 
And brooklets, born where battling torrents be 
Low-hushed by zephyrs, nestle in the grass. 
And now, aslope the vales where lead mists creep, 
And aspens tremble as the storm-god dreams, 
And o’er the lily-beds where naiads sleep, 


The sunlight streams. 


Ah, well-a-day! ‘tis open toil-time now, 
And I must break awhile the magic spell, 

Must bind my youth-thought hopes about my brow, 
And push me forward for the guerdon well 

I may not tell 

rht and gay 


Eva, wilt go with me? 
The life will always be as 
As when time’s fairy-chiming vesper bell 





Proclaims to flowers the marriage eve of May. 


Perchance this morn may not be glad as when 

Old Winter took his snowy curtain down, 
And Spring sat with thee in the Stena glen, 

And wove her blossoms with thy tresses brown, 
And gave thee rosebuds with her kisses sweet, 
And looked love in thine eyes—for, long since then, 
Young Summer, with slow pace and sunburnt feet, 
And girdle of thick leaves and ripening wheat, 


Has passed o’er earth, and Autumn sauntered forth ; 
Yet the same garments, which the south winds wove 
With purling raindrops from the dewy north, 
Are left the grove. 
Eva, wilt come with me—wilt thou not, say? 
The sun careers his pathway o’er the sea; 
I would not hie me up the mountains gray 
Apart from, thee! 


Wilt come? Beneath this living roof of trees, 

Whose ancient boughs swim in the height above, 

Are twined, with luscious fruits, wild flowers of love, 
And singing bees 

Go on their way, and winds—and birds flit by, 
Enwreathed in so much beauty, one would say 
Empyrean spirits plume their wings to-day 

Beneath the sky. 


A way shall be our course, embowered with vines 
That climb caressed by birches fragrant, sweet ; 

Or, where the grandeur-towering mountain pines 
Speak courage meet. 

No meteor passions here; rapt energy 
Mast joy each moment, and the love which flows 
From out the curtain of the heart’s repose 

But nerve life’s purpose high. 


And love, that ever wings from thy deep eyes, 
So deep and yet so sparkling, full of fire, 
Must nerve a spirit’s pinions aye to rise, 
To soar aye higher. 
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And—that hid parting tear. 


One word, ‘‘Remember.” Then how the thoughtless cars, 
With brazen feet, sped on their iron path, 
Till June’s mazed sun went down the hills in wrath, 
And lone night came beneath the dizzy stars 
That glimmered through their rifted folds of clouds 
Like hope and joy in shrouds— 
And I was borne with day 
Away. 


Again was changed. I started at the sigh 
Of the storm-spirit, and the gurgling moan 
Of wild lost waves, as shouting winds swept by, 
And pent-up billows struggled with a groan. 
Pale lights flashed out upon the hurrying sea, 
Then fainted from their eyries, ocean worn, 
In the dim distance—madly was I borne 
Away from thee! 


THE STILL HEART. 
BY CHARLOTTE BARBER. 


BevNEATH its senseless covering close, 
Just hidden in the marble breast, 
The heart lies still’d in death’s repose, 

Forever still’d to perfect rest! 


Few hours have passed since thus it lay 
Unconscious that the night was come ; 

Ah! never more shall light of day 
Bring back its love to bless our home, 


I hear a murmur and a sigh, 

And weeping! close beside thy bed. 
Thou canst not hear the bitter ery, 

No wailing voice can reach the dead. 


The rosy light of other days, 
So full of joy and hope for thee, 

Is lost, in nobler gift of praise, 
Beyond life’s troubled, stormy sea. 


Ay! evermore thy rest shall be 
Unbroken! by the lightest breath, 
The spirit struggling to be free, 
Hath left thee cold and still in death. 


SONNET.—WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


In lovely woman the enchantment seen, 
The painter’s pencil, poet’s pen, of old, 
Sought to describe. Her beauties rare have been, 
Beyond the power of mystic art. Behold! 
She doth unfold God’s handiwork divine. 
This virgin Eve herself attested erst, 
When in the crystal wave her graces shine 
Like angel's. Primal sin, alas! hath curst 
Her daughters. Relics of her lineaments so fair 
Remain to grant her empire o’er the heart— 
The rainbow of sweet peace, if it be there, 
A paradise of bliss it will impart. 
Good sense and virtue, evergreens so fair, 
Enamor more, if they be dwelling there. 
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THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Lovp roar the winds, the cutting ice-bolts fall, 
The whirling snow is borne along the air, 

The frozen streams shriek to the wind’s wild call— 
The pine-trees writhe like giants in despair. 


Cold by the hearth a shivering mother kheels, 
Clasped to her breast a hunger-dying child ; 
The life-blood in her veins with cold congeals— 

Starvaticn beams from out her dark eye wild! 


“0 God!" she cries, ‘‘O God, look on my child! 
Dear Heaven, have pity! my poor darling spare 

To die—to die! those lips that on me smiled— 

To wither in the grave-mould this brow fair! 


“Black gloom and darkness—chillier grows the night ; 
The midnight bell has tolled ; he is not here! 
He lingers o'er the wine-cup red and bright— 
O God! O God! is morning drawing near? 


‘My babe—how cold; my tears freeze on thy cheek ! 
O husband, come! why linger thus away? 
Hark! hear the rushing of the wild winds bleak! 
No food—no fire to cheer the coming day ! 


“My loved, my lost, my hasband, turn and flee! 
Oh, flee the monster ere thy doom is fixed! 

Cursed be the wine-cup! thrice accursed be he 
Who for his fellow man hath poison mixed! 


“My child, O mercy! pity from above! 
Why does he turn on me such wild, strange eyes 
Why does his face beam with such holy love? 
Ah, can it be he’s waning to the skies! 


“See how he gasps—he groans—O Death! O Death! 
My husband, come! he’s dying—he our own! 
Oh, for one kiss ere flees his blessed breath— 
Great God, tis o’er—and I am all alone! 


“My darling one, my beautiful, my bright, 
Thou ’rt gone ere sorrow in thy breast was born; 
I fellow thee—fiees far the pitchy night! 
Husband, farewell—O Saviour, breaks the morn!” 


Wild the dark winds sang on; the drifting snow 
Wrapt the wan corpses in its pitying shroud. 

The drunkard lingered in the wine's red glow, 
Where on the air fell laughter long and loud. 


The eastern heavens blushed with waking life, 
The crimson day across the orient broke ; 

In lands where breezes with warm sweets are rife, 
The mother and her angel child awoke! 


REMINISCENCES. 
Bex. T. Bs 


I met her where the wild rose grew, 
In beauty by the river's side; 

And water-lilies, fresh and new, 
Were bending o’er the limpid tide. 


Her golden hair the wanton maid 

Had woven round her breast of snow ; 
And health and happiness combined 

To give her cheek a ruddy glow. 
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Against a moss-grown rock her form, 
Half sitting, half reclining laid ; 
Nor heeded she the gath’ring storm, 
This simple-minded, artless maid. 


As starts the hare from thicket wild, 
At rude approach of hunter's feet, 

So she, but still a welcome smiled, 
To this her sylvan, safe retreat. 


Emboldened by the greeting kind 
Of the sweet voice I loved so well, 

Without reserve I spoke my mind, 
And thus my simple tale did tell: 


‘Dear Mary, short my speech; my heart 
Has long been yours; pray take my hand; 
I wield no sly and cunning art 
To bend thy will to my command. 


**No transient flame, but firm and true— 

I’ve loved you long, I love you well, 
With love unchanging, ever new, 

And deeper far tban words can tell.” 


Ah me! what roseate hues o’erspread 

Neck, breast, and cheek, and eye, and brow; 
Since then long weary years have fled ; 

But well the scene ’s remembered now. 


And we have known the peaceful joy 
Of mutual love, of faith returned ; 
For this pure coin without alloy 
We ‘ve baser earthly metal spurned. 


And now old age is drawing nigh 
(My boy, press closer to my side) ; 
But still the happy husband I, 
And she, the mild, confiding bride. 


What though she walk with faltering knee? 
What though her hair is turning gray? 


S 


She 's still the same dear girl to me 


She was upon her wedding-day. 


MAY ANDI. 


BY WILLIE E£&. PABOR, 


I sent a clover leaf to May, 

Arid bade her read its neaning sweet; 
Then waited through the weary day 
‘he answer, hoping she would say 

What I each moment did repeat— 

** Forever thine, forever thine,”’ 

In answer to appeal of mine. 


Meanwhile, the message came to May; 
She read its meaning and love’s power; 
Then sent a dablia bloom to say 
(Her dear heart in the answer lay), 
What she should whisper all the hour— 
** Forever thine, forever thine,” 
In answer to appeal of mine. 


And, so it happened, May and I, 
Ere long, before the altar stood ; 

No rude voice did the banns deny— 

But through the chancel sweet reply 
Was heard, when May her maidenbood 
Laid by, and said “ Forever thine,” 

In answer to appeal of mine. 
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TO ALICE, WITH A BOUQUET. 
BY HARRY. 


To the revel, this night, thou art going, 
Where thy rule will be brilliant and brief; 
In thy youth, like these fresh flowers, glowing, 
While I am alone with my grief. 


Yet, think not with any sad story 

Of wrong I would haunt thee to-night— 
1 would lend, if I could, a new glory 

To what is already most bright. 


Accept from my love, then, sweet Alice, 
A lily to wear in thy breast, 

With the dew still down in its chalice, 
To gleam with thy bosom’s unrest. 


Or, to soften thy beauty’s pale splendor— 
Which is something too pale and too proud— 

Wilt thou take these blue violets and tender 
To charm thee apart from the crowd? 


Or this rose, half expanded and queenly, 
Flushed faintly and fair like thy cheek, 
That, while wearing its sweetness serenely, 

Its perfume thy spirit may speak. 
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For thy beauty and youth do I blame thee? 
Would I trouble thy soul with my love? 

With the flowers and dews I will name thee— 
With the stars that are brightest above! 


oon 


Go! shine, thou more fair than the fairest : 
This only I pray in my heart— 

That the flower which I send, and thou wearest, 
May keep thee from evil apart— 


From the lightness and falsehood in fashion— 
From the flatterers foolish and vain— 
From the gay affectation of passion— 
From the envy that loves to give pain— 


From the arrows of delicate malice 
Which are levelled at beauty like thine; 
For thou dreamest not, innocent Alice, 
How polished they make them, and fine! 


I will send thee a lily, thou fairest; 
And oh, lovely Alice! be sure, 

As the white, holy flower thou wearest, 
To keep the heart under it pure. 
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LINES SENT TO MRS. J. M. C., WITH AN 
EOLIAN HARP. 


BY c. @. Be *#, 


Tae harp I send is still and mute, 
But, will its chords to ring, 

And tones seraphic from high Heaven 
Shall rouse each slumb’ring string. 


The breeze that swells its requiem strains 
Is waked by angels’ wings, 

When on their journey from the spheres 
To guard terrestrial things. 
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This sound each trembling string repeats 
Of angels earthward bound, 

And brings to men some omen that 
A heaven on earth is found. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
JULY NUMBER. 


1 India-man. 2. Wo-man. 3. Absent. 4. Train. 


CHARADES. 
5. 
My fret '’s when you're not on the spot, 
My second ’s a warlike protection, 
On giving my whole tis your lot 
To lose either friends or connection. 


My frst in brass a college has, 
And all of us possess ; 

My second no one ever was 
In sickness or distress. 


My whole in fragrant beauty gives 
Freeh sweetness to our earth— 
And the sad emblem ever is 
Of all that owes it birth. 


It blooms—and like to some fuir girl, 
All gayety and life, 
Is fated soon in rank decay 
To yield its sunny life. 
ENIGMAS. 
7. 


THERE are things that if not me 
Are useless to society ; 
But men and crockery in my state 
Almost all depreciate. 
8. 
Eacn day has me, and every year— 
The weary Eastern traveller 
Relishes my simple cheer 
Far more than Europe’s reveller. 
But not to man alone do I 
Refreshment give as wholesome food ; 
There’s not a day but I supply 
Wherewith to make him learn’d and good. 
And he who gazes back on me 
With mem'ry’s record in his mind, 
From melancholy rarely free, 
Feels his heart more pure and kind— 
And sorrowful regrets that he 
Was to my passing value blind. 


I’m found in ev’ry man and land, 
Although in none the same— 

And what I in one State command, 
As meriting good fame, 

I in another country brand 
As direful and profane. 

I really am a source of good, 
But said to make a coward, 

And mortals may, who o’er me brood, 
Be Nero or a Howard ; 

And their acts all self-approved, 
Though to the brutal lowered. 





Train. 





NOVELTIES FOR AUGUST. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Basque, suited for a morning-dress 
at a watering-place, and for afternoon and 
evening wear at home. It is of dotted mus- 
lin, fitting close to the waist, and terminating 
below it in a deep flounce, trimmed with a 
pretty needlework edge, which gives the ex- 
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pansion crinoline demands; the sleeves and 
berthé have similar flounces, and the collar 
Bows of satin 

Skirt plain 


is edged in the same manner. 


ribbon, of any becoming shade. 
white, lawn, organdy, or any delicate material 
or colors. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Collar of rich French embroidery, 
with a bow and lappels of the same, both 
edged with Valenciennes of an extremely fine 
and delicate pattern. 

Fig. 3.—Habit-shirt and collar of muslin, 
made up of fine tucks, or rather flat bands of 
the same, stitched in parallel rows upon the 
collar itself; a narrow embroidered edge, or 
frill, and inserting bands placed lengthwise at 
regular distances. 

Fig. 4.—Cap, suitable for the morning, of 
Valenciennes and muslin. The crown has 
repeated rows of narrow black velvet ribbon ; 
but the string, bows, &c., are of satin, a 
delicate straw color. 

Fig. 5.—Cap, for dinner or evening dress, 
composed of lace, blonde, bouquets of moss- 
roses and buds, with rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Simpler cap, of muslin and Valen- 
ciennes, for an invalid. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Sleeves to correspond with 
Nos. 2and 3. (For items of embroidery, &c., 
see ‘‘ Chitchat.’’) 





SOFA CUSHION, EMBROIDERED IN BEADS 
AND WOOL. 
(See front of Book.) 

Tue materials for this sofa cushion are an 
oblong piece of canvas; black, clear, and 
chalk-white glass beads, and common steel 
ditto of the same size; four or five shades of 
green wool; ditto crimson; crimson floss of 
the two lightest shades; black and shaded 
scarlet (a small quantity of each): and for 
the ground, a pale salmon and Napoleon blue 
wool. 

The design of this cushion consists of a 
centre pattern, an arabesque, which surrounds 
it, and a running pattern of roses and buds, 
which form the border. The leaves are done 
in wools of the natural colors; the roses and 
buds the same; but the calyx, and all the 
running pattern are in beads, black being 
taken for the darkest shade, steel for the 
second, clear white for the third, and chalk 
tor the lightest. This part and the centre are 
vrounded in salmon. The arabesque is out- 
lined with black, within which is a single row 
of shaded scarlet wool. This, being entirely 
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filled up with a rich blue, has a very beautiful 
effect, and throws up the delicate ground and 
glittering beads of the remainder of the cush- 
ion into rich relief. 





BASQUE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


(See Diagram, page 172.) 
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Tue pattern given this month is that of a 
basquine body for a young lady; it consists 
of five pieces, the front, back, Sside-piece, 
sleeve, and frill of sleeve ; the straight side of 
the piece forming the frill is to be laid in four 
hollow plaits, and set on to the bottom of the 
short sleeve ; this frill may be cut one inch 
and a half deeper than the pattern, the bot- 
tom trimmed with fringe. In the costume 
represented in the engraving, the basque is 
vandyked ; but as this would only be the case 
when the flounces were vandyked, we have 
left the bottom edge plain. This pattern is 
warranted, and is, when made up, of a very 
graceful form. 

In the diagram the measure is given in 
inches. The places where parts join are indi- 
cated by capital letters, as A joins A, &c. 





FOR A CHILD’S CHEMISE. 
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D’OYLEY, IN FLANDERS GUIPURE. 
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Materialse.—Thread, Nos. 7 and 100, and steel mesh, 
No. 10. 

One of the nicest and prettiest gifts for a 
young lady to offer to a newly-married couple— 
or for any other friends—is a set of dessert 
d’oyleys; and the materials being inexpen- 
sive, they can be worked by many who are 
unable to give much money for such a pur- 
pose, though they may be able to devote a 
good deal of time to the production of a pretty 
present. The design we give is one which 
might beimitated by any worker. The ground 
is square netting, begun on one stitch, and 
increased by netting two stitches in the last 
of every row, until there are twenty-four holes 
up one side; then doa plain row, and after- 
wards net two together at the end of every 
row, till two only remain, which must be taken 
together. The netting ought to be washed, 
slightly starched, and pinned out to dry and 
get into shape, before it is darned. It may 
then be put in an ordinary embroidery frame. 

The netting is done with the coarse thread ; 
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nine squares of the border. These, which are 
merely without threads, are done in No. 7. 

The entire pattern is formed by varieties of 
darning, which can be done without difficulty 
from the engraving. 





RAILWAY STITCH. 


Tue railway stitch (published on page 547 
of our June number) is applicable for many 
purposes. It makes extremely pretty sofa 
cushions, surrounded with a border, or in 
stripes, alternated with some good pattern, 
also in stripes. It likewise does extremely 
well itself used as a border, with some narrow 
marginal edging, or even with only a strong 
black line, making the interior square of cloth. 
It also makes a good table-cover border, and 
is thoroughly suitable for a foot ottoman. If 
the stock of wool should happen to be double 


Berlin, the coarser canvas must be taken: if 


the embroidery with No. 100, except the cir- 
; single Berlin, the first kind will be preferable. 


cles designated by broad white lines in the 
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PRACT.CAL INSTRUCTIONS IN STAY-MAKING. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN STAY-MAKING. 
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Materiale necessary for making a Pair of Stays.— 
Half a yard of material; a piece of stay-tape for casing; 
some whalebone, either ready prepared, or in strips to be 
split and shaved to size; a steel busk ; wash-leather suffi- 
cient to cover it, and webbing to case it; a paper of 8-be- 
tween needles ; a reel of 28-cotton ; a box of French holes; 
and a punch for putting them in. 

DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING THE MEASURE. 


Measure round the waist as tightly as possi- 
ble, noticing the number of inches; deduct 
two as an allowance for the clothes. Next 
take the measure of the bust by placing the 
measure in the middle of the chest, at No. 1 
(see engraving), and pass it over the bosom 
to No. 8, not tightly, and no allowance here to 
be made for the clothes. 

Then, from No. 8, passing the measure 
closely under the arm, to No. 1 of the back, 
which is not to reach the middle of the back 
by an inch and a half; next place the measure 
at the bottom of the busk, and pass round 
stomach and hips, allowing about four inches 
for clothes, and then take the length of the 
busk. 

It must be remembered that stays ought not To 
MEET when they are laced on. 

It will be found to simplify the directions 
very much if a form, similar to the following, 
be first prepared, and the number of inches 
written against each as the part is measured ; 
and then no confusion can possibly take place 
in the cutting out :— 
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Waist 

Bust 

Back 

Hips 

Length of Busk. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CUTTING OUT. 


A pattern must now be prepared according 
to the directions given in the engraving, which 
can easily be done by enlarging the design, 
and adding the requisite number of inches 
between each figure. 

Tue Bacx.—Double the material sufficiently 
wide to take two whalebones, the holes, and 
to turn-in for felling-down, as marked in the 
engraving ; then lay on the pattern, and cut 
out the two parts of the back together, allow- 
ing, for turnings-in, about half an inch at the 
seam under the arm. 

Tue Front is cut out by placing the pattern 
so that the straight way comes in the direc- 
tion of the little bones up the bosom, leaving 
a good turning-in up the front seam, which 
crease off in pattern on the double material, as 
it is better to cut out every part in the double, 
that you may have each side exactly alike. 

Should you desire to increase the size of 
the stays, it must atways be done by allowing 
the required additional size on the front and 
back at the seam under the arm, and by pro- 


$ portioning the armhole to the increased size. 
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When the bosom gores are to be put in, the 
material is merely cut from No. 2 to No. 3, 
and from No. 5 to No. 6, in a direct line, cut- 
ting none away. In cutting places for stomach 
and hip-gores, in front and back, cut straight 
up, and then from No. 7 to No. 8 in back, and 
from No. 13 to No. 14in front. Then cut out 
all the gores, as directed in the engraving. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. 


lst.—Stitch a place for the first bone at 
back, and for the holes, the width of half an 
inch, keeping the line perfectly even, and fell 
down a place for the second bone on the wrong 
side. 

2d.—Fit the bosom-gores by making a nar- 
row turning-in from No. 2 to No. 3, and from 
No. 3 to No. 4; fix the gore at 3, the straight 
side of the gore next the busk, tacking it very 
closely up to No. 2; then fix the other gore in 
like manner at No. 6, the straight side next 
the armhole, tacking up to No. 7. 

3d.— With a measure, make the required 
size across the bust, by increasing or diminish- 
ing the gores at the top; tack the other sides 
very firmly from No. 3 to No. 4, and from No. 
6 to No. 5, shaping them prettily, narrow at 
the bottom, and of a rounded form towards 
the top; then stitch them very neatly; and, 
cutting away superfluous stuff on the wrong 
side, hem down, beginning each side from No. 
5 to No. 6. 

4th.—Hem a piece of stay-tape at the back, 
for little bones, and stitch duwn the middle of 
it on the right side. 

The other half front to be done in a similar 
manner. 

5th.—Put in the stomach-gores, turning in 
from 14 to 15, and tacking the straight side 
of the gore under it; and fix the hip-gores in 
the back in like manner, the straight side to 
the holes. 

6th.—Join the seams under the arm by pin- 
ning No. 10 of half-front to No. 11 of half- 
back, to half the size of waist required, 
wrapping the front onto the back. Every- 
where face each piece to its fellow piece, and 
crease it, that it may be exactly the same 
size and shape. Then do the other half in 
the same way. 

7th.—Having closed the seam, finish the 
stomach and hip-gore by measuring and mak- 
ing to the size required round the hip, by let- 
ting out or taking in, rounding them to fit the 
hip; face and crease the gores for the other 
half, which is to be finished in the same 
manner. 
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@th.—Take a piece of webbing wide enough 
to case the busk when covered with wash- 
leather; double it exactly, and tack down the 
half-front, the double edge being scrupulously 
down the centre of the stays; fell it cn very 
closely ; then stitch the two halves together 
at the crease down the middle; turn the other 
half of the webbing on to the unfinished side, 
and fell it down as before, turning in a little 
piece top and bottom, and finish. 

9th.—Bind the stays very neatly, top and 


bottom. 
10th.—Put in the holes, two near each other 


at the top of the right side, and two near each 
other at the bottom of the left side—the rest 
at equal distances. 

Proceed now to the boning, which do by 
scraping them to fit nicely; then, having 
covered them with a piece of glazed calico, 
cut, at the bottom of-each bone place, a hole, 
like a button-hole, and work it round like 
one; put the bones in, and drill a hole through 
the stays and the bone, about an inch and a 
half from the top and bottom of each bone, 
and fasten them in with silk by bringing the 
needle throngh the hole to the right side, and 
passing it over the top of the bone, as marked 
at No. 12. Then put in the busk; and, if a 
hook is required at the bottom, put that in 
before the busk, which is best done by leaving 
a short hole in the seam, and passing the hook 
through, fastening it securely at the back. 
The busk must be stitched in very firmly, top 
and bottom. 

Should the stays have become soiled in the 
process of making, they are easily cleaned 
with bread inside and out, and, when cleaned, 
must be nicely pressed, taking care to make 
no creases anywhere. 

If these simple directions be strictly adhered 
to in the making up, a pair of well-fitting 
stays, at a trifling cost, will reward the pains 
of the worker. 





PALM PATTERN FOR A CROCHET PURSE. 
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PINCUSHION, WITH MOTTO IN PINS AND 
BEADS. . 
(See engraving, page 102.) 


Tue article in question being almost always 
a present from youthful friends, and difficulty 
being so often experienced to find pretty de- 
signs and an appropriate motto, we have 
thought it quite within our duty to give in- 
structions for making the pincushion. The 
whole of this design may be executed in pins, 
on a ground of white satin, and then have an 
extremely pretty effect, although white beads 
are chaste and very beautiful. If the beads 
are used, they must be of the smallest sort of 
seed-bead, and of two kinds of white, namely, 
chaik-white and transparent white. In this 
case, the outline of the flowers must be done 
in two rows of the chalk-white beads; their 
interior in transparent white, and the centre 
spot and veins in very small pins, which last 
must be put in after the pincushion is made up. 
Of the leaves, one side is in chalk-white, the 
oth r in transparent white; the stalks wholly 
of ci alk-white, as well as the outline of the 
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medallion. The pincushion is to be finished 
off with a rich crepe fringe. Any motto may 
be chosen at the option of the giver. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
(See blue plate in front.) 

Tus pattern is well suited for a footstool, a 
window-cushion, hassock, or a lady’s travei- 
ling-bag. The colors of the wools in which it 
is to be worked are given below :— 

COOOOOOOO white. 
RECESS right yellow. 
BASEIAAGSD rea. 
BRPRSEHSD hitac. 
BEOSOOGO Green. 
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Dark Blue. 
Orange. 


Black. 
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MODELLING IN GLASS. 























Wirs a little ingenuity, very neat and ele- 
gant boxes, and other ornaments, may be 
constructed of glass; the parts being bound 
together with ribbon in such a manner as to 
produce a very pleasing effect. Boxes may be 
made in a variety of forms, according to the 
inclination and taste of the artist. We shall 
commence by giving directions for making one 
of the most simp! shape. 


OBLONG GLASS BOX. 


Procure from a glass-cutter the following 
pieces of ground glass: four in an oblong 
form, of precisely the same length and breadth, 
for the top and bottom, back and front; and two 
others, equal in depth to the back and front, 
and in breadth to the top and bottom, for the 
ends. It is indispensable that all the pieces 
should be cut with accuracy, otherwise it will 
be impossible to put them together so as to pro- 
duce a correct shape: the artist should, there- 
fore, send patterns in pasteboard, the accuracy 
of which she has previously proved. The next 
step is to bind the edges of each of the pieces 
witk narrow ribbon. The mode of doing this 
is very simple: begin at one corner of the glass 
with one end of the ribbon, and thence carry it 
round the entire edge of the piece of glass, 
until it is brought to the corner from which 
you commenced, where the two ends must be 
neatly and firmly sewn together. It is neces- 
sary to bring the ribbon round as tightly as 
possible, and to keep the edges of the glass in 
the centre of its breadth. Having done this, 
the ribbon is to be pressed down on each side 
of the glass ; it should then be plaited at each 
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of the corners; the plaits must be fastened 
with a stitch or two of silk; and when the last 
of them is done, the inner edges of the ribbon 
will be stretched so as to lie close to the sur- 
face of the glass, which will thus be completely 
and securely bound. Silk of precisely the 
same color as the ribbon should be used in 
sewing the corners, and the ribbon should be 
kept tight, and stitched securely at the plaits, 
otherwise the box, when complete, will not be 
sufficiently firm to retain its shape. 

All the pieces, being bound in this manner, 
are to be successively stitched together, in 
their proper situations, by the bindings. The 
stitches are only to be inserted at the corners: 
they must be drawn tolerably tight, and may 
be concealed by little bows of ribbon, or ro- 
settes. The box is then to be mounted on 
small knobs or pedestals of ivory or wood, 
pierced round their upper edges, and fastened 
with sewing silk to the binding of the four 
corners of the bottom; tothe interior of which, 
a cushion of wadding or wool, covered with 
quilted silk, may be tacked. The back part 
of the lid, after being bound, is to be stitched 
at the corners to those of the back; thus, 
hinges of sewing silk will be formed. To lift 
the cover, a bit of ribbon, terminating in a 
bow or rosette, must be tacked to the centre 
of its front binding; and for the convenience 
of suffering it to remain open, the cover may 
be prevented from falling back by two pieces 
of ribbon of equal length being tacked to the 
corners of the front and the front corners of 
the lid. The box is now complete, and will 
form rather an elegant ornament to the toilet. 
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HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Materrats For Lirrite Gras’ DRresses.— 
These vary according to the fashion; but 
generally plain colors or small patterns are 
chosen; and dresses are made more elabo- 
rately than those of boys. French de laines 
in pink, blue, gray, and fawn always look 
well. The skirts are now almost invariably 
flounced ; chalis in small plaits are also worn. 
And all these will clean, if not wash well. 
For every-day dress, chintz prints are pretty. 
Colored sateen jean also looks nice; but it 
does not wash as well as some other things. 
This material, however, is greatly worn now, 
braided with white braid. 

Jackets and mantles of black or colored 
silk, or of muslin trimmed with work, are 
principally worn by little girls during the 
summer. Pelisses are, however, very fashion- 
able. They are either in white muslin, or very 
delicate colors of challie and fancy de laines. 
Generally, the capes are trimmed with silk 
fringe as well as braid. 

PinAFORES may, with very little trouble, be 
made as pretty as the dresses without sacri- 
ficing their useful character. For afternoon 
wear, they may be of checked muslin made 

almost like a frock, but without 
, drawn in at the waist, and trimmed 
with a little imitation Valenciennes edging. 
Holland pinafores, for the morning, may have 
a tight body, and be trimmed simply with 
white cotton braid. 

Aprons.—It is sometimes thought econemical 
to let little girls wear black aprons, as they 
If it be remembered 


round, 


sleeves 


do not require washing. 
that an apron is intended to keep the dress 
clean, and that this cannot be done by one 
that is not itself pure, the absurdity of the 
matter will at once be visible. A black silk 
apron, prettily made, certainly looks well for 
dress; but then it should be kept as clean as 
the frock itself. 

Tuckers.—The appearance of every colored 
dress is improved by its being finished with a 
white tucker, coming between the dress and 
the neck or arms. Even a simple morning- 
dress ought to have this. Strips of muslin 
hemmed, and sewed on a tape, and got up by 
being neatly crimped, look best for printed 
dresses. A piece the proper length for the 
neck, and two others for the sleeves, will 
make a set. Crochet also makes nice and 

vol. tv.—15 


very strong tuckers for ordinary wear; and it 
also should be put ona tape, not frilled, but 
held slightly in. Each piece should be made 
separately, of the required length. For best 
dresses, the tuckers should be of muslin, 
worked in the open style, now so fashionable. 
In tacking any of these, the stitches should 
be taken through the tape only. 

A Lace or Moustuin Berrag, or frill falling 
round the top of the dress, is often worn. 
This should be made of three pieces of lace or 
work. One straight piece is two and one-half 
inches deep, and one and one-quarter to one 
and one-half yard long. A narrow insertion 
and a narrow edging also are wanted. The 
insertion should just fit round the top of the 
frock. The deep lace is sewed full on one 
edge of it, and the narrow slightly frilled at 
the other. 

In Cuxoostne Emsromery for 
dresses, avoid any that has herringbone or 


children’s 


open hem-work in it, as it does not wear near 
so well as the plain. The patterns should be 
neat and simple, but good. 

It may be a useful hint that a small quan- 
tity of ammonia, put in the water in which 
colored clothes are to be washed, will greatly 
assist in bringing the colors fast. 

MAKING CLOTHES WITH A VIEW TO FUTURE 
Growtu.—This should always be done in all 
short clothes, whether there is a numerous 
family or not. It is quite unnecessary to 
make tacks in the skirt, except for ornament, 
as, just in proportion as the child grows taller, 
the skirts are made shorter; but with the 
body it is different. The waist requires to be 
lengthened, and the armholes and back let 
out. The seams at the shoulders and under 
the arms should be folded in, so that an inch 
can be let out in each one. The backs are 
always full, and will, therefore, let out, if the 
band at the topis lengthened. For the waist— 
almost the most essential part—a depth of 
nearly an inch can be turned up with the 
piping ; and, when this is let down, a further 
increase may be made by adding a band. By 
attending to this, the dress that is made for a 
child of one year old will fit him till he is 
three. 

ALTERING THE MoTHER’S 
A lady, who finds it desirable to con- 


Dress FoR CHIL- 





DREN. 
vert her own skirts or dresses into clothes for 
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her children (and who does not feel a need for 
such economy in these days?), will bear this 
in mind, when making purchases for herself, 
and select muslins, silks, &c., of small pat- 


The former are almost as fresh as if 





terns. 
new after every washing; but, if she wishes 
one of her own cast-off silks to look nice, she 
should take it to pieces, have it cleaned care- 
fully, and then roll it up, and keep it by her 
for awhile. If folded, it is apt to get creases ; 
but, as we have recommended, it will look, 


when taken out, nearly as goodas new. Then 


wane 
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it will be advisable to take care that the top 
of the skirt should now form the bottom; and 
a new lining and trimming will make almost 
any silk look well. 

Thinking that, as the most expensive part 
of children’s clothes is not so much the mate- 
rial as the trimming, and that a preference 
should be given to those which are the most 
durable, we shall endeavor to render the sub- 
ject more generally useful by adding a few 
trimmings in different sorts of work 








FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


Raised Berlin Work.—Done over meshes, 
such as those used for netting. Thread nee- 
dies with as many colors as you have shades ; 
and do each line in the flower or other design, 
as you goon, beginning at the bottom. Every 
stitch in this is across one thread in length, 
and two in width; make a knot at the end of 
your needleful, and bring the needle up in 
front of the mesh ; take a tent stitch to the left ; 
put the wool round the mesh, and take an- 
other tent stitch to the right; put the wool 
round the mesh, and proceed with the next 
stitch taken to the left ; sew a thread of can- 
vas between every two rows; do not with- 
draw one mesh until the next row is worked. 
Raised work requires to be cut by such expe- 
rienced hands that it is always best to send it 
to a warehouse to be done; and the Berlin 
pattern from which it was worked must ac- 
company it, as a guide to the cutter. 

Working on canvas with a cloth ground 
requires them both to be putin a frame, al- 
lowing for the cloth stretching considerably 
more than the canvas. The usual way, when 
the design is worked, is to draw out the 
But it is better to cut them off as 
Any parts in the interior 


threads. 
cl sely as possible. 
of a group, in which the ground is seen, should 
be worked in Berlin wool, exactly to match 
the cloth. The work has thus a raised ap- 
pearance; if the threads are drawn out, on 
the contrary, the stitches appear loose. 

To Iron Berlin Work.—This is frequently 
necessary when a piece of work has been long 
inhand. If at all crooked, it should first be 
damped, and stretched in a frame in the con- 
trary direction. To iron it, lay a piece of the 
same canvas on a clear linen cloth, and on it 
your work, face downwards, and very even. 
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Lay a damp cloth over the back, and iron it 
very smartly and rapidly. If there is any 
silk in it, the iron must not be too hot. 
Tapestry.—This term applies, in modern 
needle-work, not so much to the tapestry 
stitch as to designs in two or three set colors 
without any shading. Banner screens, otto- 
mans, and chairs look particularly rich in 
this sort of work, which, when several colors 
are used, has something of the rich, yet chaste 
effect of painted glass. 
silk, with crimson and blue (royal), is a favor- 
ite combination, or gold and rich claret only. 
When gold is used with two or more other 
colors, the effect is greatly heightened by the 
former being entirely surrounded by a single 
line of black. The designis thus, in fact, out- 
In technical phrase, cut with it. 
Cloth Work.—Many pretty articles are 
worked simply by braiding on cloth. They 
sofa-cushions, music-stools, 


Maize or gold-colored 


line in black. 


are ottomans, 
urn-mats, slippers, and a great variety of 
other articles. Formerly, every lady had to 
prepare her own pattern, and either mark it 
on the material, or run the braid on over a 
tissue paper, which had to be torn away. 
Now this, as well as muslin work, is done by 
pointing, if numbers are required, or by other 
simple processes for single articles. It is both 
cheaper and better, therefore, to have it done 
at shops. 

Children’s dresses and cloaks, and every arti- 
cle in merino, should also be marked for braid- 
ing on the material. The experienced hands 
who now perform this adapt the design to the 
particular shape required. 

Braiding is the usual mode of ornament ; 
and any of the braids we have named may be 


used. The end is always to be drawn in to 
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the wrong side; and points, curves, ec. 
formed with great care, stitches being taken 
across the braid, not along the centre. Use a 
long needle; and, for putting on Russia braid, 
take strands of silk out of a length of the 
braid previously cut off. 

Application or Applique Work.—This, being 
finished with braid, may be considered as 
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forming a part of it. A design is cut, or 
stamped out in one material, which is laid on 
another with a species of gelatine. Velvet is 
often put on cloth, or one color of the latter 
on another. The edges are then finished with 
silk or gold braid, or cord, two materials being 
used for this purpose ; it is rather expensive, 
but very handsome. 





EMBROIDERY. 


FLOUNCING FOR A SKIRT. 





FLOUNCING FOR SLEEVES. 
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DIAGRAM OF LADY'S 


(See page 163.) 
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RECEIPTS. 





Receipts, Xe. 





PRESERVING RECEIPTS. 


Ivy our July and August numbers for 1856, we published 
eight pages of receipts for preserving all kinds of fruit. 
We had intended publishing them this year, but we do 
not think it an act of justice to our old subscribers to take 
up the room. The receipts are worth $10 at least, to any 
housekeeper, as there are no ten cook-books that contain 
so Many preserving receipts. We will send the two num- 
bers on receipt of fifty cents. 


The receipts given by Godey in his July and August 
numbers were worth four times as much as the yearly 
subscription.—Morristown Banner. 

They are worth many times the price of the Book to 
every housekeeper.— Frederick Examiner. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
#20 to every housekeeper.— Marquette Journal. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
five times the price of the Book.—Kingston, Canada, Ad- 
vertiser. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
ten times the subscription price to any housekeeper.—Gal- 
veston Portfolio. 

These receipts alone are worth, to any housekeeper, 
$20.—Lansing Republican. 


Peacnes.—The following isthe manner in which peaches 
should be preserved that are put up in Arthur’s Self-Seal- 
ing Cans:— 

Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe—this does 
not matter. Pare them, and if you desire to preserve them 
whole, throw them into cold water, as they are pared, to 
prevent them from losing color. When everything is ready, 
place them in the can, adding merely as much sugar to 
each layer as is sufficient to render them palatable. Set 
the can in a vessel containing hot water, and allow it to 
remain in boiling water until the fruit becomes heated 
through. This will require, if a quart can be used, from 
twenty minutes to halfan hour. The temperature required 
is about 160° F. But as few housekeepers have or use a 
bath thermometer, a very little experience will enable 
them to know the proper temperature without the use of 
this instrument. It is not possible to heat the contents of 
the can in this way above a temperature of 190°, unless the 
cover is fastened down, which is not necessary ; but it is 
evident that it is desirable to subject them ‘o as little heat 
as possible. When heated sufficiently, seal at once, by 
heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into place, 
and allowing a weicht sufficient to keep down the cover to 
remain upon it till the cement hardens. The proper tem- 
perature of the lid is easily and conveniently ascertained 
by putting a piece of rosin, about the size of a small pea, on 
the cover, when it is put upon the stove; as soon as the 
rosin melts, the cover is ready to be pnt in place. This 
precaution is necessary, as the solder, with which the parts 
of the lid are joined together, easily melts. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this pro- 
cess, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, they 
can be sealed at a lower temperature than if it is not used. 
As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, there can be 
no objection to using it when preparing the fruit for family 
nse, as it will, in any case, be necessary, and there is no 
reason why the sugar should not be used before the can is 
sealed, as afterwards. 

If soft peaches are preferred, they should be cnt up as if 
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intended to be eaten with cream, and need not be put into 
water. When ready, they should be put into the cans 
and heated in the manner described above. It is not ne- 
cessary to heat them in the can, but a larger quantity may 
be more conveniently heated together, and put into the 
cans or jars, while hot, and sealed. A fiat stewpan, lined 
with porcelain, will be found well adapted to this purpose 
It must, of course, not be placed directly over the fire, but 
in a vessel of water, which is set directly on the fire. By 
this means, soft peaches may readily and certainly be pre- 
served for winter use, in such condition as scarcely to differ 
at all from the fresh peach. 
thus be secured, much more readily and at less expense, 
and much more palatable, than the ordinary preserve 


A most delicious dessert may 


This method of preserving fresh peaches has been fully 
tested, and may be relied upon. 

Another way.—A lady of Philadelphia, whose peaches 
keep beautifully, and retain much of their delicious flavor, 
The 
sugar is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a pint of 


takes half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches. 


water to every pound of sugar, heated and the surface 
skimmed. Into this syrup the peaches, after being pared, 
are placed and boiled ten minutes. The peaches are then 
put into the cans while hot, and immediately sealed up. 

Another way.—Take firm ripe peaches, force out the 
seed, and fill with fine white sugar. Put in the sun, and 
allow to remain until they are partially dried, but not 
enough to injure materially the natural flavor. Pack 
closely into a can, and seal. Peaches prepared in this way 
are said to be very fine. 

Besides preserving peaches in the fresh state as de- 
scribed, it is desirable for some purposes to stew them. 
This may be done in the usual way, and if the fruit is at 
once placed in the cans or jars, and sealed while hot, it 
will keep unchanged for years. 

REYBOLD’s PLAN FOR PRESERVING PeEAcHEs.—Three and 
a half pounds of sugar, to one gallon of pump water; make 
a syrup, and let it get cold; fill the can with fruit, and 
pour inthe cold syrup; set the can in water and let it come 
to a boil, boil briskly for three minutes, and then seal. 


GRAPES are now ripening, and these may be kept for 
winter use by placing them in a cask or box that can be 
tightly closed, with layers of bran that has been dried in 
The grapes should be gathered when the at- 
nd there 


an oven. 
mosphere is dry, and before they are very ripe; 
must be none that are spotted. Bran should be placed at 
the top and bottom of the cask or box, which should then 
be made air-tight. If, on opening the box, the grapes are 
found to be a little shrivelled, they may be restored to 
freshness and plumpness, by cutting the ends of the stalks 
and putting them for a few minutes into either white or 
red wine, according to the oolor of the grape. 

BLACKBERRY Wine.—Over as many quarts as you have 
of berries, pour so many quarts of cold water w h has 


been boiled. Bruise the berries well, and let the whole 
stand for twenty-four hours, stirring it occasionally ; strain 
the juice, and put a pound and a half of sugar to eacl 

lon of liquid; stir it until the sugar is dissolved, and | 

it into a cask with a quarter of an ounce of isinglass to two 
gallons of liquid; Jet it remain open until the next day 
when it should be bunged. In two months it may be bot- 
tled off, and will be found a very pleasant wine. 

Damsons also make a nice wine, and may be kept 
whole for winter pies, by stewing some time in an oven 
half a ponnd of sugar with a quart of damsons, and then 
securing them from the air either in tightly closed bottles 


or jars. 
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To Pruserve Damsons AND Winesours.—Fill a jar with 
the plums, and place it over the fire in a pan of boiling 
water ; let it remain till the plums are perfectly tender, 
but unbroken; then remove it; make a syrup of a pound 
of sugar and a pint of water for every pound of fruit; boil 
and skim it well; then pour it boiling over the fruit; let 
it remain five or six days; then reboil the syrup, adding 
to each pint a quarter of a pound more sugar; pour it 
again boiling over the fruit, and let it stand a day before 
it is covered. 

AppLe MARMALADE.—Pare seven pounds of apples; put 
them on to stew in a preserving-pan with a pint of water; 
when they are all dissolved, rub them through a strainer; 
add the same weight of sugar as of apples, and the grated 
peel of four lemons; boil nearly an hour, stirring @ all 
the time; then add three ounces of essence of ginger ten 
minutes before taking it off the fire; wet some shapes with 
any spirit, and fillthem. This is very useful throughout 
the winter. 

(the common way).—Cut the 
pound of fruit put a pint 


ORANGE MARMALADE 
oranges very thin, and to every 
of spring water ; then boil it gently for three or four hours ; 
when quite soft, add one pound and a half of loaf-sugar to 
every pound of fruit, and boil it an hour. 

Quince MARMALADE.—Pare and core the quinces; put 
them into water as they are cored to prevent them from 
take their weight in su- 
th the back of a spoon, 


blacking ; boil them till tender ; 
gar; beat and break the quinces w 
and put in the sugar, and let them boil fast, uncovered, 


till they slide from the bottom of the pan. 


Forsian Prvg-AprpLe MAarMALADE.—Take the largest, 
ripest, and most perfect pine-apples imported; pare them, 
and cut out whatever blemishes are to be found; weigh 
each pine-apple, balancing the other scale with an equal 
weight of the best double refined sugar, broken into large 
lumps. The white sugar that is now sold ready powdered 
is generally so much adulterated with finely pulverized 
starch as to have very little strength or sweetness, and is, 
therefore, unfit for sweetmeats, as, when made with it, 
they will not keep. Grate the pine-apples on a large dish, 
using a large coarse grater, and omitting the hard core 
that goes down the centre of each; put the grated pine- 
apple and the sugar into a preserving-kettle, mixing them 
thoroughly ; set it ever a moderate and very clear fire, 
and boil and skim it well, stirring it after skimming; 
after the scum has ceased to appear, stir the marmalade 
frequently till it is done, which will generally be in an 
hour or an hour and a half after it has come to a boil ; but, 
if it is not smooth, clear, and bright in that time, continue 
the boiling till it is; put it warm into tumblers or broad- 
mouthed glass jars; lay inside the top of each doubled 
white tissue-paper, cut exactly to fit, and press it down 
lightly with the finger round the edge, so as to cover 
smoothly the surface of the marmalade ; lastly, tie down, 
snd set them in a cool, dry place. This is a very delicious 
preparation of pine-apple. 

To Dry Cuerries wire Scear.—To every four pounds 
of fruit stoned, weigh one pound of powdered lump sugar; 
put the fruit and sugar into a preserving-can; boil very 
gently for three-quarters of an hour; then put them by in 
a basin with their own liquor till cold; drain them from 
the syrup, and lay them singly to dry on dishes mode- 
rately heated ; let them remain in the oven till they look 
dry at the top; then take them ont, and in a week turn 
them on to clean dishes, and put them once more into the 
oven as above; take them out, and put them into a jar, 


which must be kept covered as for other preserves. 
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To Dry GooseBeRRizs.—To seven pounds of red govose- 
berries, add a pound and a half of powdered sugar, which 
must be strewed over them in the preserving-pan; let 
them remain at a good height over a slow fire till they 
begin to break; then remove them. Repeat this process 
for two or three days; then take the gooseberries from 
the syrup, and spread them out on sieves near the fire to 
dry. This syrup may be used for other preserves. When 
the gooseberries are quite dry, store them in tin boxes or 
layers of paper. 

STRAWBERRY, RasPBERRY, Rep CURRANT, OR CURRANT 
AND RAsPpBERRY JeLLY.—Put the fruit into an earthen pan ; 
squeeze them well with a new wooden spoon; mix an 
equal weight of sugar in large lumps with the fruit, and 
let them infuse for an hour, that the sugar may draw out 
the juice; next pour ona little water. If the strawberries 
are too ripe, squeeze in the juice of two lemons; put ail 
this into a jelly-bag nearly new; mix some melted isin- 
glass with the juice; but the whole must be very cold. 
The proportion of isinglass before melting should be at the 
rate of an ounce to four pounds of fruit. 


tep OR Waite CURRANT JELLY, MADE BY BoILtne.— 
When the fruit is quite ripe, gather it ona dry day; as 
soon as it is nicely picked, put it in a jar, and cover it 
down very close; set the jar in a saucepan about three 
parts filled with cold water; put it on a gentle fire, and let 
it simmer for about half an hour; take the pan from the 
fire, and pour the contents of the jar into a jelly-bag; pass 
the juice through a second time; do not squeeze the bag ; 
to each pint of juice, add a pound and a half of good lump 
sugar in large lumps; when it is dissolved, put it into a 
preserving-pan ; set it on the fire, and boil gently, stirring 
and skimming it the whole time till no more scum rises, 
i. e., about twenty minutes ; it will then be perfectly clear 
and fine; 
cover them with paper wetted in brandy, and tie down. 


pour, while warm, into pots; and, when cold, 


Brack CurRRANT JeLLY.—Boil the fruit till the juice 
flows ; then strain it through a jelly-bag, and set it again 
over the fire for twenty minutes; after which, add half a 
pound of sugar for each pound of juice, and boil the whole 
ten minutes longer. 

GooseBERRY JeLiy.—Take fine gooseberries, not too 
ripe, of any color; wash and drain them, and add a pint 
and a half of cold water to every quart of gooseberries ; 
place them over the fire, and boil till the whole becomes a 
jam; then strain it well through a jelly-bag. Make a 
rich syrup, in the proportion of a pound of loaf-sugar to a 
pint of the liquor, with a little water, in which the re- 
mains of the strained fruit have been boiled; when the 
syrup is sufficiently boiled, add it to the juice, and boil 
them together for a quarter of an hour; then pour off. 


RASPBERRY JeLLY.—Take fresh, nicely picked raspber- 
ries, and simmer over the fire till the juice flows; then 
strain, and weigh the juice; but boil it for ten minutes 
before adding the sugar, which must be in the proportion 
of one pound and a quarter to one pound of juice; boil five 
minutes longer, skim it, and pour into pots. This is a 
good jelly for flavoring creams, and requires no sugar to 
be added for that purpose. 

Picm Jetty.—Take only those plums which are per- 
fectly sound ; remove the stalks, and put them into large 
stone jars; if damsons, make an incision in each; cover 
the jars with bladder; put them in deep pans of water over 
the fire, and let the water boil gently for three or four 
hours, till all the juice has come from the fruit; then 
strain through a jelly-bag, and boil with an equal weight 
of lump sugar, taking care to stir it constantly. 
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BLACKBERRY JELLY.—This preparation of the blackberry 
is more agreeable than the jam, as the seeds, though very 
wholesome, are not agreeable to all. It is made in the 
same way as currant jelly; but the fruit is so sweet that 
it only requires half the weight of the juice in sugar. 

ORANGE J"LLy.—Strain the juice from two dozen oranges 
over the grated rind of one; strain the juice through a 
jelly-bag, and add the proportion of one pound of lump 
sugar to one pint of juice; set it over the fire, and let it 
boil for twenty minutes; then boil a quarter of a pound of 
isinglass in half a pint of water, with the rind of a lemon, 
till the isinglass is dissolved ; add a spoonfal ata time to 
the juice as it boils till you perceive it stiffen; then pour 
into pots. There is so little gelatinous quality in the 
juice of the orange, that it must be aided by the isinglass 
to form the jelly. 

Four-Freit Je.ty.—Take equal quantities of ripe rasp- 
berries, strawberries, currants, and red cherries. All 
should be fully ripe; and the cherries must be stoned, 
taking care to save the juice that comes from them in 
stoning ; add it afterwards to the rest; mix the fruit to- 
gether, and put it in a linen bag; squeeze it well into a 
tureen placed beneath; when it has ceased to drip, mea- 
sure the juice; and to every pint allow a pound and two 
ounces of the best double-refined loaf-sugar in large lumps ; 
mix together the juice and the sugar; put them into an 
enamelled preserving-pan ; set it over the fire, and let it 
boil half an hour, skimming it frequently; try the jelly 
by dipping out a spoonful, and holding it in the open air; 
if it congeals readily, it is sufficiently done; put the jelly 
warm into wide-topped glasses; cover it with double tis- 
sue paper, which must be white, and cut exactly to fit the 
surface of the jelly; lay it nicely and smoothly inside the 
top of the glass, pressing it down with the fingers all 
round the edge; then tie down with the white-of-egg 
paper. 

AppLe JeLtty.—Take light-colored apples; pare and cut 
them in thin slices into a deep saucepan, with as much 
water as will just cover them; boil toa pulp, and strain 
through a jelly-bag; weigh, and to every pound of liquor 
add a pound of lump sugar powdered ; boil, till it comes to 
the top of the pan, for a quarter of an hour, or rather 
more; put it into teacups or moulds. The juice ofa large 
lemon to every pound of sugar is an improvement; and the 
sugar should be made hot before it is added to the juice. 


Syrcp or Lemons.—Clarify three pounds of lump sugar; 
then pour into thesyrvp, while at weak candy height, and 
boiling, the juice of eighteen good lemons and the peel of 
three grated ; let it boil together for three minutes ; strain 
it through a lawn sieve, and bottle it; when cold, cork it 
down tight to keep foruse. This syrup is ready for lemon- 
ade, punch, ices, jellies, &c., without any trouble. 


Syrcvp or Oranges is made exactly in the same way, 
substituting oranges for lemons. 

EconoMICAL SYRUP CF ORANGES OR LeMOoNS.—A clarified 
syrup of these fruits may be made with the white peel of 
oranges or lemons after the outside rind has been removed, 
which always leaves behind a considerable quantity of the 
essential oil and bitter principle. 

Syrrce or Mc.Berries, CCURRANTS, STRAWBERRIES, OR 
RASPBERRIES is made in the same way as for jelly, with 
the addition of a quarter of a pint of water to each pound 
of fruit, added to the sugar, and made into asyrup. The 
fruit is first boiled and strained, after which, it is boiled 
up for ten minutes with the syrup, and poured, while 
warm, into narrow-necked bottles, which are to be corked, 
and kept in a cool place. 
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AppLe, Pear, on Puve-Appte Syrup may be made, by 
boiling, in clarified syrup, an equal quantity of either fruit, 
cut in small squares, but not washed or broken. The 
syrup extracts the flavor, and may be poured off, leaving 
the apples, &c., which may afterwards be used as a com- 
mon preserve. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE DOMESTIC MANAGE- 

MENT OF THE SICK-ROOM. 
BY A PRACTISING PHYSICIAN. 

One of the operations generally intrusted to the nurse is 
the application of leeches. The part to which they are to 
be applied should be carefully and thoroughly washed 
with soap and warm water, then dried, and again just 
moistened with fresh milk. 
into a wineglass or tumbler (according to their number), 
it should be quickly inverted, and pressed firmly on the 


The leeches having been put 


skin, so as to prevent them from escaping under the edge 
of the glass. By the adoption of this plan, I have never 
found good leeches refuse to bite. They must be allowed 
to remain until they drop off, and should on no account be 
forcibly removed, or they cannot be used a second time. 

To stop the bleeding from leech bites, take a little cotton 
wool, or the downy side of lint scraped; make it into a 
ball about the size of a pea; wipe quickly the leech bite, 
until for a moment it is clear of blood; then put the pellet 
of cotton wool upon the bite, and press it firmly down 
with one finger; keep up the pressure, without intermis- 
sion, for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and the 
bleeding will aearly always cease. I have very frequently 
been sent for to stop the bleeding from leech bites, and 
never found it necessary to adopt any other plan than this. 
At the end of ten or fifteen minutes, cautiously remove the 
finger, and take care not to disturb the cotton wool for 
twelve hours or more. 

This is the treatment that should be adopted in case the 
bleeding goes on for too long a time. In general, when 
leeches are ordered, it is directed that bleeding shall be 
encouraged for twenty minutes or halfan hour, and then 
stopped. To promote the bleeding, a poultice may be ap- 
plied, or cloths dipped in warm water, and changed occa- 
sionally. When it is wished to stop the bleeding, all that 
is needful, in ordinary cases, is to expose the bites to the 
air, when it will spontaneously cease. The mistakes per- 
sons commonly make, when attempting to arrest the bleed- 
ing from leech bites, is, that they apply a large piece of 
cloth, such as a handkerchief or napkin, perhaps wet, and 
make pressure with it. What is 
wanted is firm pressure just over the bite; no bleeding 


This is utterly useless. 


can then possibly go on. 

Cupping, the opening of an artery, and venesection, the 
other forms of blood-letting, require no attention from the 
patient or his friends, the surgeon invariably doing all 
that is requisite. 
little care should be used to prevent the pad and bandage 


The only remark necessary is that some 


used in bleeding from slipping off the wound. 

In very common use, both in medical and surgical cases, 
as counter-irritants, are blisters. I should have thouwl.t 
it unnecessary to say one word about the mode of apply- 
ing them had I not found that there actually exist human 
beings whose intellectual capacities are so low that they 
cannot even apply a blister. On two or three occasions, I 
have known a delay of several hours take place because 
the wise woman, who alone in the neighborhood was sup- 
posed capable of performing this most formidable opera- 
tion, was otherwise engaged. Certainly there are not 
many parts of the world where this wonld occur. If the 
weather is cold, it is advisable very slightly to warm the 
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blister before applying it to the skin, and then put some- 
thing round it so as to keep it firmly pressed against the 


ekin until the blister rises In my own practice, Il always 


sters spread on linen rag, instead of on adhe- 
I find that by this 


send ont 
sive plaster, ae is the ordinary mode 
there much 


p of 
directions of the medical man. 


plan they a more closely to the skin, and are 


less liable to « The sore will, of course, be dressed 
according bo the 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Few are aware of the valuable antiseptic properties of 


chareoal in the sick-room, or ite purify ing effects in crowded 


chambera A dozen pieces the size of hazel-nuts, placed in 


OT BsoUup-piate, da 





@ satcer y moistened by boiling water, 





will, in the course of a week, have gathered their own 


weight in impure air At the end of the sixth day they 


should be renewed, and the former ones burnt, as in case 
of disease, they have gathered of the poisonous exhala- 


tions, and are therefore no longer without danger 
To Waan Carnprrs.—Shake and beat it well; lay it upon 
the floor, flannel 


wash it over with a quart of bu 


and tack it firmly; then with a clean 


wk’s gall, mixed with 
three quarts of soft cold water, a irub it of with a clean 
flannel or house-cloth. Any particularly dirty spot should 


be rubbed with pure gall 


To Sweep Carprrs rhe oftener these are taken up and 
shaken, the longer they will w r, as the dust and dirt 
underneath grind them ont Sweep carpets with a stiff 


hair brush, if you wish them to wear long or look well. 


At any rate keep a good broom purposely for the carpet. 


To Rerata Braocesy Guage Dissolve some isinglass in 
gin, just sufficient to cover it; make the broken parts quite 
warm (better put them into a warm oven), dip them into 
the liquid, and if possible tie them together for a little 
time 

Tae Best Wary To Crean Parxt.—Wring ont a clean 
flannel, and take up as much whiting in powder as will 
adhere to it With this cub the paint; it will soon remove 
all dirt and grease. Then well wash off the whiting with 


cloar water; and rub dry with an old silk handkerchief or 
soft cloth, when the paint will This 


method does not injure the most delicate colors, and pre- 


look as well as new 


eserves the paint much longer than if cleaned with soap 
t is not applicable to paint that is varnished, as imitations 
of oak, &e. 

Denictovs Satrxye Drarent.—Take twenty grains of 
carbonate of soda, and an equal quantity of white sugar, 
twenty-five grains of either lemon or tartaric acid; mix 
this in two glasses of water, as usual. If you eubstitute 
half a lemon for the acid, it will be a still more delicious 
and refreshing dranght. 

Bnack Currant Ice-Cream.—Take one large spoonful 
of currant jelly: add to it the Juice of a lemon and a pint 


if cream. Pass the whole through a sieve, and freeze it 
with ice 


To maxes Common SRALI¥YG-WAX.—To every one onnce of 





shellac take half an ounce each of resin and vermilion, all 
reduced to a fine powder Place them over a moderate 
fire and melt them. Any color will do as well as ver- 
milion 


To make camphorated vinegar, reduce half an ounce of 
“camphor toa very fine powder, mix it with a little recti- 
fied spirit, and dissolve it in six ounces of acetic acid. 

Breavtievt axp Permanent Rep Inx.—It is well known 
that a solution of carmine in caustic ammonia gives a fluid 


of a very beautiful tint The following proportions are 
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Pure carmine, twelve grains; solution of 
Place the carmine in a porcelain 


recommended 
ammonia, three ounces 
vessel; pour thereon the solution of ammonia; heat over 
a spirit lamp for a apace of five to eight minutes, carefully 
managing the temperature so as not to boil; and to the 
solution thus formed add (continually stirring) eighteen 
grains of powdered gum arabic. When dissolved, the ir 

for use After using, the inkstand must be well 
closed Instead of using 
drop lake (being a mixture of carmine precipitated with 





is ready 
carmine, which is expensive 
alum) may be employed, since the ammonia re-dissolves 


the carmine therefrom, and leaves the alumina. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Currpewa, Onto 
Mra. L. A. Goprr: 

Sin—I take the liberty of sending you a few tried and 
valuable receipts, which you may publish, if you think 
proper, for the benefit of your numerous eubscribers and 
the community at large 


CANCER Take a quantity of red oak bark, burn it to 
ashes; to this add water; boil to the consistence of mo- 
lasses; apply it freely to the part affected ; leave on for an 
hour: afterwards cover the plaster with tar; remove ina 
few days, and if protuberances appear in the wound, apply 
the plaster and tar, alternately, until they all disappear ; 
after which apply any healing salve. This remedy effected 
a cure in the case of a gentleman in Missouri. The cancer 
was on his nose, and after being treated by the ablest eur- 
geons, and «anffering painful operations with the knife, 
cautery, and otherwise, was speedily cured with the above 
preparation 

Pera Sore THrroat, AND Matranant ScarurT Fever 
—It has been ascertained by experiment that good fresh 
yeast, taken internally, is a sovereign remedy for putrid 
sore throat. It gives almost instant relief. It has, within 
the past winter, been successfully used in two cases of 
malignant scarlet fever. They reside in my immediate 
neighborhood, and were despaired of by an able physician ; 


pieces of putrid flesh actually came from their throat. 

Cory Caxn.—Take two teacupfuls of finely sifted corn- 
meal, one of flour, two eggs, one tablespoonful of sugar or 
molasses; to which add sufficient good buttermilk (pre- 
viously lightened with saleratus) to make a thin batter ; 
bake in large pans not more than one inch in depth, and 
take to the dinner-table hot 

[Our correspondent wishes to obtain a receipt for the cure 
of tetter or ring-worm.] 

Sinver Cane.—Take whites of one dozen eggs, five enps 
flour, three cupa sugar, one cup butter, one cup cream or 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, and half a tea 
spoonful of soda. 


Gorn Caxe.—Take yolks of one dozen eggs, five cups 


flour, three enps enyar, one enp butter, one and a half cu; 
cream or sweet milk, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, and 
half a teaspoonful of soda, 

Cerrarx cure for headache, and all nenralgic pains—to 
be applied as any other lotion: Opodeldoe, spirits of wine, 
sal ammoniac, equal parts 

Piexnep Cuerraine (Sweer).—One gallon vinegar to 
three pounds of sugar; boil down one half; spice with 
cloves, or stick cinnamon, or both ; put in the cherries and 
let them scald. Peaches may be pickled in the same way ; 
they must be cut off the stones. 

Sporar Caxe.—The weicht of ten eggs in sugar, six in 


flour, ten eggs. Season to taste, 
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Evitars Gable, 


GRAMMATICAL ERRORS. 


* Worps are things ;" and ignorance of grammar shows 
a condition of mind to be pitied, though not always to be 
blamed. Those who have been untaught or ill taught 
commit, uneonsciously, errors in speech and writing ; but 
bad taste in language, when opportunities of instruction 
have been enjoyed, is never to be excused or tolerated. 

We consider it part of an editor's duty to have special 
care of the proprieties of language. An editress should be 
more than careful on this point, should see that refine- 
ments and delicacies are not forgotten. 

In accordance with these views, we have endeavored to 
banish vulgarisms and colloquial faults from written com- 
positions. One error in particular, the practice of enbsti- 
tuting the animal designation of sex, female, as the name 
That 


the term female, used to mark the gender of all animals 


of or for WoMAN, we have held up to condemnation, 


bearing young, is ungrammatical, senseless, and vulgar 
when designating the feminine human being, we have 
shown from the highest authority, namely, that of the 
Bible, the great poets, and the most careful and elegant 
prose writers. (See the October number of the Lady's 
Book, 1855, and July, 1856—** Editor's Table. *’) 

We showed, from the Word of God, and by prose and 
poetry taken from the best classics, that man and woman 
are the most expressive and the most fit terms to use in 
designating the creatures of our race; that is, in maturity. 
The correlative terms, boy and girl, or lad and lass, youth 
and maiden—are not these more expressive, delicate, and 
elegant than to speak of a “female child,” or “‘ young fe- 
meaning thereby a maiden, or a little girl? 


male, 

There is no mistake made as regards the stronger sem 
We never hear the term male child used familiarly for 
boy, nor young male, meaning a lad or young man. How 
would it sound in conversation, or look in writing, to 
meet with such substitutes? 

To illustrate our meaning, we insert the following from 
the Bible Society Record :— 

“A Proviian Girt.—A lady in New Jersey, in 1826, 
was called to bury a beloved female child, which had in 
ita possession a silver dollar. 
fully preserved as it was left, until a few days since, when 
she brought it to the Bible House with the interest, con- 
cluding, on reflection, that, whilethe dollar, as a memento, 
brought her some little satisfaction, she should obtain 


That dollar the mother care- 


much more by knowing that it was used in giving some 
three or four copies of the Word of Life to as many desti- 
tute households.” 

If this account had been given of a boy, would the writer 
have used male child? Why, then, use female child in- 
stead of little girl when the feminine is designated? Is 
not little girl a eweeter, softer, tenderer appellation than 
“female child’? Writers lose in beauty and power 
when they substitate the vulgar or improper for the pro- 
per term or name. 

One error always leads to another. The writer, who 
used the terms female child, has, it appears, considered 
“A beloved 
Now, if 
this writer had, in the first instance, used the proper 


this child as belonging to the neuter gender. 
female child, which had in its possession,” &c 


words, the other two blunders would never have occurred 
“A beloved little girl, who had in her possession,” &c., 
would have been the natural language, even of an unedu- 
cated writer. Thus the effect of this vulgariem vitiates 
the speech and literature of all who use it 

We would like to pursue this idea a little further, and 
ask why feminine terminations, when speaking of women 
in various conditions, should not be retained in the Eng- 
Why 


should the cumbrous periphrase, female author, be used 


lish language as well as in all other languages. 


when authoress would more properly and elegantly ex- 
press the meaning ? . 

“The Female Poets of America” is the title of a book 
compiled by an ex-reverend. ‘The Poetesses of America” 
would have been a more appropriate title, and far better 
sounding. 

How would the matter appear should we try this absurd 
travesty in a foreign language—in German, for instance? 
A female poet would, in this language, signify an effemt- 
nate man poe ; afemale physician would be an effeminate 
man physician, &. In Germany, & woman thus em- 
ployed has always her true title, doctress or doctorese. 

The 


know what was meant by wn empereur Jeminine, or un 


Italians and French would be quite at a loss to 
emperadore feminine, and the like. 

In all languages, except our own, the words male and 
Semale have retained their proper grammatical sense to 
mark the genderssimply. The foolish assumptions which, 
fm these respects, have crept into the English tongue have 
injured its precision, weakened its power, and fatally cor- 
rupted its delicacy of definitions when applied to human 
beings. 

That the word female, as now too often found in our 
newspapers and popular literature, is vulyaranda blemish 
in style can easily be tested. When reading, draw your 
pencil through this word whenever it occurs as the sub- 
stitute for girl, woman, lady, ete., and insert the proper 
term. Try it. 

We earnestly entreat our readers to be persuaded to 
write and speak in this intelligible and grammatical way. 
We suggest that, as they do not say female emperor in- 
stead of empress, nor female duke instead of duchess, they 
will adopt the short, clear, proper terms, editress, author- 
ess, poetess, doctress, instructress, etc., When designating 
women holding positions which, in accordance with the 
usages of men, give to the former the right to the feminine 
title of rank. 
sional scale? Would female emperor give Eugenie higher 
rank than she holds as Empress? 
nation, she would retain her present style. 


Does this seem to lower woman's profes 


Even if she ruled the 
Should we 
call the Duchess of Wellington a female duke, would her 
title be exalted? How absurd, then, to fancy that female 
physician elevates woman above the style of doctress! 
The latter is a pleasant, soft word, explaining the rank 
and the sex, mingling, in our idea, of the woman and her 
vocation, tenderness with respect. The former title is 
expressed by two words, one meaning an animal, the 
other a man, making a compound idea, repulsive, we be- 
lieve, to almost every ear, and injuring the popularity of 
woman's medical education and practice. 

Why not abandon this clumsy and unpleasant peri- 
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phrase of female physician, and adopt the true style, doc- 
tress, which could so conveniently be given on the address 
to a lady of the medical profession? Dr. Doctor, a man; 
Dre. Doctress,a woman. These are right; therefore the 
best. 

We had, some time ago, a letter from J. S. 8. of Boston, 
who coincides with our “ views in toto,” and then asks us 
why, in the very number of the Book where we rebuked 
the impropriety of female asa term for woman, we yet 
wrote about “female colleges,” ete. We would inform 
the writer that, in discussing institutions and works, it is 
usual to take the terms used by the authors of the books 
or the institutions, though we do not approve the term 
‘female college,” but consider it an absurdity, and have, 
in many notices, corrected it. We also acknowledge that 
the pervading error we deprecate may be found, some- 
times, in our own magazine, illustrating the truth of the 
apothegm that it is easier to teach what is good to follow, 
than to follow our own teachings. This reply is in conse- 
quence of the extreme urbanity which characterized the 
style of J. 8. 8. 

We return to the sentiment of the beginning— 





‘* Words are things; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think,” 
as we hope our words will in relation to grammatical 
errors. 

This error regarding the name of woman is of grave im- 
portance. It lowers the idea of the sex to consider them 
only as females, and therefore tends to foster that tendency 
to masculine pursuits and appellations which we are sorry 
to see prevail among our young and gifted countrywomen. 
The style and station of woman are so truly honorable, 
her duties so holy and indispensable, that, whatever tends 
to bring these into doubt or contempt, is a national mis- 
fortune. Words rule us; let us be sure they are the right 
words. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


In presenting the following poem, it may not be impro- 
per to give some account of its unfortunate author, whose 
name has frequently appeared in the pages of the Lady's 
Book as one of its contributors. 

Norman Witu1aMs Brings is the youngest son of the 
late Honorable John Bridge, who resided for many years, 
and at the time of his death, in Pomfret, near Woodstock, 
Windsor County, Vermont. At the age of seven years, 
the subject of this notice was deprived, by death, of a 
father’s love and care, and from about that period has 
never known firm health. During several of his boyhood 
years, he was prevented, by ill health, from attending 
school, or joining in the sports of his youthful companions. 
But at that early age he began to exhibit those mental 
traits, that ardent anxiety to know the causes and reason 
of things, and that glowing love of nature and its beauties 
that were so fully developed in after years, notwithstand- 
ing the infirmities and discouragements that a painful 
chronic disease threw around him. In the spring of 1844, 
just as he had commenced a collegiate course of instruction 
in a neighboring institution, he was attacked with a pain- 
ful disease, that soon se much paralyzed his limbs as to 
deprive him of the power of walking, a blessing that has 
never been restored to him. 

In the spring of 1850, his sufferings having gradually 
and partially subsided, and being anxious to devote his 
time to some useful employment, he commenced the study 
of music, a science well suited to his taste and mental 
But in this he was soon doomed to disap- 
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pointment, for in the summer of 1851 a painful paralysis 
began to affect his right arm and hand, which, in a few 
months, were rendered wholly useless, Three years after 
this, his left arm and hand were attacked in a similar 
manner; and, after much painful suffering, the use of 
these was also lost. Since that time, his strength has 

en gradually failing, attended with intense and pro- 
longed pain and suffering. He is now wholly confined to 
his bed, being nearly fixed in a horizontal position, from 
which he is unable to be raised, and only able slightly to 
turn himself from side to side. 

He now resides in a pleasant cottage by the residence of 
his only surviving brother, and is under the constant 
care and attention of an aged and worthy mother, who 
watches over him as over a suffering infant, and adminis- 
ters to his wants with the utmost fidelity, a faithful ex- 
ample of the constancy of woman's affection and a mother’s 
love. 

Such is the sad picture of this unfortunate young man, 
whose poetic effusions have often graced the pages of the 
Lady’s Book, and whose vivid imagination and brilliant 
conversational powers cheer the social circle of youthful 
friends, who often call to extend to him the hand of sym- 
pathy and kindness, and to greet him with their smiles. 

His works, whether of prose or poetry, are all composed 
and retained in his mind till some one calls to act as his 
amanuensis. Of their merits, let their readers judge, rely- 
ing upon the assurance that they bespeak the heart from 
which they emanate. The following beautiful poem, from 
the heart (we cannot say pen, as he could not hold one a 
moment) of this invalid, will show his power of imagina- 
tion and the strength of his love for the sweet scenes where 
his memory still wanders. 


NATURE’S CHAPEL. 
A CHAPEL, more magnificent 
Than these wide-spreading forest bowers, 
Lies not beneath yon azure tent 
That o’er the emerald landscape towers. 


Wild, woodbine-arbored vestibule, 
Dew-sprinkled, sunlit wings and dome— 
As grand, and wide, and beautiful 
We've never seen in city home; 
Nor lofty pillars firm as these, 
Such boundless reaching architrave, 
Vine-trellised walls and galleries, 
And festooned vault o’er spacious wave ; 
Nor aisles with vernal carpets spread, 
Pulpit and pews with ivy twined, 
Wild-flowers between, and birds o’erhead, 
And seats with velvet mosses lined. 
No paintings decorate the halls— 
No statues round the altar kneel— 
No words inscribed upon the walls, 
But have God’s autograph and seal. 
To all that greets the spirit here, 
A power and charm divine are given; 
The light, and bloom, and atmosphere 
Seem like the smile and breath of Heaven. 


Each wind-touched reed and sylvan lyre— 
Celestial harp by seraph played— 
The warbling birds, an angel choir, 
From bowers unfading hither strayed. 
That fount with voice so eloquent, 
While bowed in prayer on rocky shrine, 
A white-robed spirit God hath sent 
To all who thirst for draught divine. 
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Here every breath the flowers exhale 
Soul-fragrant seems with heavenly praise ; 
And every whisper on the gale 
A worshipper at prayer betrays. 


Thus nature's children live and die 

In harmony with heaven-born laws— 
A life for which man oft might sigh— 

A death that more attracts than awes. 


And where a burial-place more vast, 
With graves so densely multiplied, 
As where, each year, for ages past, 
A world of forest life has died ? 


Or spirit-soothing epitaph, 
Than here inscribed on every mound, 
On rock, and vine, and sylvan shaft, 
With moss, green leaves, and blossoms crowned ? 


for what can give us firmer trust, 
In spirit life beyond the tomb, 

Than that bestowed on buried dust, 
As yearly shown in vernal bloom ? 





PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Amone these, we have already named Nort GRANVILLE 
(New York) Lapres’ Seminary. A new session commences 
on the first Wednesday in September. Young ladies have 
great advantages afforded them in this institution. 


A New Scnoon ror Grris on A New Pian.—The follow- 
ing notice of the school has been sent by a lady who is 
competent to decide on the merits of the undertaking. For 
further particulars, address Mrs. Holland, Graefenburg, 
Water Cure, New York. 

“Baya Taylor says, in his letter from Norrland: ‘The 
people of this region are noble specimens of the physical 
man, tall, broad shouldered, large limbed, ruddy, and 
powerful; and they are mated with women, who, I ven- 
ture to say, do not even suspect the existence of a nervous 
These Norrlanders appear to be a thoroughly 
happy and contented race.’ 

“Happy and contented, indeed! With health like 
theirs, they cannot be otherwise. What think you of 
bestowing upon the American people a boon like that? If 
our men were strong and healthy, our women vigorous 
and energetic, if there were no feeble, nervous, dyspeptic 
ones among us, our land would be an Eden; and it 
might well keep jubilee. Nine-tenths of all domestic and 
social unhappiness arise from lack of physical ability to 
discharge properly the duties of life. Dissatisfaction with 
one’s self creates impatience with others. Constant suf- 
fering makes one exacting and selfish. Many a sour, 
morose, fault-finding husband would be transformed into 
a love of a man, with a large soul, and the most kindly 
sympathies, if he were only well. Many a scolding, 
peevish, fretful wife and mother would become a model 
of cheerfulness and good nature if she could be free from 
pain, weakness, and general debility. And then these 
Norrland children, I venture to say they are frolicsome 
and merry; their noisy mirth is never checked by ‘be 
quiet, dear!’ Father never has the headache; and mother 
is never nervous. Happy, blessed little ones! It is sadly 
true that the health of our people is rapidly degenera- 
ting. The children and youth now being trained need 
peculiar discipline. At home and at school, the most 
strenuous and active efforts should be made to increase 
physical strength, and give them power of endurance. It 
is useless, worse than useless to cultivate the intellect at 
Let all 


system. 


the expense or neglect of the corporeal powers. 
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hail with delight every endeavor to introduce a more ra- 
tional and equal culture. A schoo) for girls, where the 
pupils will be surrounded by the genial influences of a 
Christian home, has recently been established at the 
Graefenburg Water Cure, where the body and the mind 
may be simultaneously developed, when health will be 
the first object of pursuit, and every effort will be made to 
restore to our young ladies what seems to have been lost. 
Gymnastics, calisthenics, much out-door exercise, riding 
and waiking, carefully directed study, and well-regulated 
habits, all will combine their influence to give to the pupils 
activity, vigor, and strength. Accomplished and faithful 
teachers will ever be employed ; and the literary advan- 
tages will be of a high order. It is an enterprise which 
may produce incalculable good, one that judicious mothers 
will highly appreciate, one that will richly bless the 
young.” 

Cvriovs OrTHOGRAPHY.—A gentleman in Wales received 
the following bill :— 

1855 sixts. 


e. d. 
Bettadoes, 20 
Abls, 12 
Begn, 19 
Ot gees, 10 
igs, 1 0 


The articles are potatoes, apples, bacon, oat-cakes, and 


eggs. 





Covrresy tn ConveRsATION.—This is nothing more nor 
less than carrying out the Jaw of charity ; the doing as we 
would be done by. It is to recognize the fact that others 
have a right to talk as well as ourselves, and also a right 
to expect us to listen to what they say as attentively and 
respectfully as we would wish them to listen to us. We 
should not merely hold our tongues when others speak, 
but should scrupulously attend to what they say. A per- 
son who affects politeness, although he remains silent 
while another speaks, yet does so with an air that plainly 
shows he is paying no attention to what is said, and is 
waiting with impatience for the moment when he can 
hear himself talk—this sort of listening is a mere pre- 
tence put on by the conceited and overbearing when they 
wish to pass for persons of polite manners; but in reality 
it is an insult rather than a courtesy to listen in this way. 
To listen with true courtesy, one should feel and show not 
only a willingness, but a desire to know what another has 
to say, should follow attentively all that he says, and 
should then reply with due consideration for what has 
been said. 


A Setect Avprence.—Antimachus, the poet, reading his 
verses, was deserted by all his hearers save Plato, to whom 
he said; “‘I shall proceed, nevertheless; Plato is himself 
an audience.” 





PEARits.—The value of these congealed tears of the mus- 
cle was very differently estimated in the early ages from 
what the pearl-finders in the Jerseys now consider reason- 
able. Gibbon, in his account of the defeat of Narves, says : 
** A bag of shining leather, filled with pearls, fell into the 
hands of a private soldier. 
bag ; but he threw away its contents, judging that what- 
ever was of no use could not possibly be of any value.” 


He carefully preserved the 


**PHONOGRAPHY, WHAT IT I8, AND WHAT IT DOES,”’ is the 
title of a pamphlet showing that the writer is earnest in 
his faith that this art can do a great deal, and is worth 
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knowing how to do. We have small space to devote to 
the description of this new way of catching words warm 
as they flow from the lip, and stamping them down on 
paper as though they had bodily shape; but we give our 
readers the benefit of the author's short and clear explana- 
tion. 

“Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand, is the invention 
of Isaac Pitman, Esq., of England. It is a system of 
writing the English and all other languages by means of a 
philosophic alphabet composed of the simplest geometrical 
signs, in which one mark is used to represent one and in- 
variably the same sound ; the result of which is, that pho- 
nographiec writing is as legible as the common long hand, 
while it may be written six times as fast. This system, 
although so recently discovered, is now used almost exclu- 
sively for securing verbatim reports of the debates in the 
American Congress and the British Houses of Parliament. 
It has been introduced into many of the leading colleges 
and schools in England and in this country, and, from its 
utility and importance, is rapidly gaining the position ofa 
regular branch of study in educational establishments.” 

To this, let us add Reverend Doctor Whedon’s descrip- 
tion: “*Phonography is, according to the measure of hu- 
man approximation, a perfect alphabet. Its letters are the 
briefest possible straight marks—perpendicular, horizontal, 
and slant, As the 
most simple and briefest possible marks are soon ex- 
hausted, the author doubles the number by adopting for 
each form the hair mark and the heavy stroke. By this 
means, with various superadded inventions of abbrevia- 
tion, we soon arrive at the most finished of short hands. 
Next, as each elemental sound is represented by but one 


with curves of the eighth of a circle. 


letter, and each letter has but one sole sound, no word can 
be spelled, written, or read but one possible way. Does 
not the sole possible spelling result of necessity? Like 
Dogberry’s learning, ‘it comes by nature.’ By a cun- 
ning provision, sounds similar to the ear are represented 
by characters of equal similarity, so that, if a slight inac- 
curacy occur, it makes a word so similar to the true one, 
that you easily recognize what is meant.” 

Now, this art, so useful, so wonderful, we may say, can 
be taught in schools. Children learn it easily. It has 
been introduced into the Philadelphia High School for 
boys with much success; and efforts are now being made 
to allow its advantages in the grammar schools of this 
city. We hope the effort will be successful. The effect of 
this mode of securing thought in its first fresh garb of 
words, usually its most characteristic and vigorous expres- 
sion, is worth a full and fair trial. It is needed. The 
quickened blood of life requires a rapid medium of marking 
its low. Thisart is likeanew pulse. Let it be thoroughly 
tested. 

Whoever desires information on the subject may address 
Townsend Sharpless, Esq., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The efforts of this philanthropic gentleman have done 
much in thecause. He hopes to see it soon introduced into 
all the Normal Schools, where young women are educated 
for teachers. Mr. Sharpless thinks that women will excel 
in this art, and thus it will be taught to children early, 
and as universally as the common art of writing. So may 


it be! 





Hosprrats ror THs Insang.—‘‘ There are row, in the 
United States, thirty-two insane hospitals in active opera- 
tion, and nine others in construction. Twenty-eight are 
State Institutions, and the number of the insane are nearly 
twenty thousand.” 

The above statement shows that the insane, as a class, 
are generously provided for. The number of hospitals is 
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fast increasing, while the ratio of patients should be di- 
minishing, if the liberal means employed are beneiicial. 





Tue following quaint lines are the perfection of the sweet 
and simple versification of moral truths, addressed to child- 
hood. Older hearts might well be moved by such teach 
ings :— 

Hearts good and true 
Have wishes few 

In narrow circles bounded ; 
And hope that lives 
On what God gives, 

Is Christian hope well founded. 
Small things are best ; 
Grief and unrest 

To rank and wealth are given. 
But little things, 
On little wings, 

Bear little souls to Heaven. 





Tae Water Cvre.—We have no personal knowledge of 
the effects of hydropathic treatment (our health is perfect 
without “‘treatment”’ of any kind); but we approve of 
the use of water, much water, pure soft water, warm or 
cold, as ages and constitutions may require. In the warm 
season, a water-cure establishment, when properly situ- 
ated and conducted, we believe would be a much better 
residence for the weary people who leave the hot dusty 
cities for the few summer weeks, than are the gay water- 
ing-places. So we commend to any who may be in search 
of a cool, healthful, pleasant retreat in the country, whore 
pure air and cold water are warranted, to go to “* Mount 
Prospect Water Cure,’”’ Binghamtown, Broome County, 
New York. The establishment is under the og of Doctor 
J. H. North, a regular physician, an educated gentleman, 
who merits success because he aims to do good. 





THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 
ALL is prospering. Honorable Edward Everett is gain- 
ing thonsands of dollars by his great Oration; and he 
dedicates all to the canse of purchasing the Home and 

Grave of Washington. We hope some eminent man, 
each and all the States of the Union, will follow this noble 
example—go ont, and by his eloquence reuse the people to 
Surely the ladies 
The following 


contribute to this patriotic association. 
of America will not be allowed to fail. 
ladies have made themselves members of the Association :— 


Cerro Gordo Denman, Grand Gulf, Mississippi, #1 
Miss Mollie P. Brown, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, l 
Mrs. James V. Hathaway, Nevada City, California, l 


To CorresponpeNts.—The following articles are ac- 
**Memories’”’—“‘ Look Aloft’—‘*The Return’’— 
"—** Ambition”—‘*To Mary’’— 


cepted : 
“A Son’s Remembrance 
“Mushroom Aristocracy”—*“‘ To Jenny” —‘To M. C, F.""— 
*« Lines—Once upon the mildly,” &c.—*“ A little Flower’ — 
and ‘‘Health-Complexion,” &c. 

The following are declined: “A Storm”’—‘The Old 
Music Room’’—‘‘A Maiden’s Reverie’’—* Mixonton’’— 
“ Woman”"—“ The First Wedding’’—“ Lines, &c.’’—*‘ The 
Heart”—“ Tis Summer’’—‘‘ A Reminiscence” (we have 
no room)—‘*The Genius of Woman’’—‘ Song”—‘“ The 
Offspring of Mercy’—‘‘My Brother, &c.”—‘A Prayer 
from the Heart’’—‘‘ Memories’ Scroll” —‘“ Travelling’’—‘*‘ A 
Parting Word”—*“ The Best Thonght”—‘“‘ Sweet May”— 
“The Grave’’—“ Go not” and “The Old Bridge.” 

We have a large number of MSS. on hand to be reported 
next month. 
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WHiterarp Notices. - 


Booxs sy Mart.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 











From T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

DOMBEY_ AND SON. By Charles Dickens (‘ Boz”). 
With To illustrations. From designs by Phiz and 
Cruikshank. In two volumes. These handsome volumes 
are uniform with the publisher’s duodecimo edition of the 
works of the celebrated Charles Dickens. No modern 
writer of fiction has more widely fascinated the imagina- 
tions of his readers, or more deeply affected their sym- 
pathies, than the author of these volumes. It seems 
impossible that the demand for such a work as “ Dombey 
and Son” should ever cease so long as the human heart 
retains its sensibility, or the human mind its susceptibility 
to literary pleasure. Price $2 50. 

THE WATCHMAN... By James A. Maitland, author of 
“The Wanderer,” ‘‘The Old Doctor,” etc. etc. This vol- 
uiae, which is published as a companion to “‘The Lamp- 
lighter,”’ contains many interesting pictures of human life. 
The moral tone of its pages is unquestionable, all the efforts 
of the author having been to elevate and cheer the hearts 
of the unfortunate and oppressed, and to cultivate, in the 
breasts of those struggling in friendless adversity, true 
courage and the highest sentiments of integrity and honor. 
Price, one volume, bound in cloth, $1 25; two volumes, 
paper, $1 00. 

THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES OF FANNY FERN. We 
understand this to be a new edition of a work originally 
intended to exhibit the peculiarities of the celebrated au- 
thoress Fanny Fern, as seen at home, in the street, and in 
the church, and also to furnish a key to the rise, rapid 
progress, and wonderful success of her literary labors. 
Price #1 25. 

LITTLE DORRIT.—We have received from the enter- 
prising prpteter this admirable work in two handsome 
volumes. We regret, however, that at this time we are 
unable to give “ Little Dorrit” a more polite introduction 
to our readers. We shall probably describe her merits 
more particularly in our next number. Meanwhile, such 
of our readers as may not have had an opportunity to ad- 
mire her in her fitful visits—in numbers—will be under 
no apprehension of disappointment in regard to her beau- 
ties in her new dress, when they recollect that she is one 
of the favorite children of Charles Dickens. With no less 
than forty illustrations. Price $2 50. 

From Garrett, Dick, & Firzezra.p, N. Y., through T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

ADAM GRAEME, of Mossgray. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “ Zaidee,” “* Magdalen Hepburn,” ete. 
Those who are acquainted with the previous works of this 
instructive and popular writer need not be told that this 
is a work of undoubted merit; that the characters are all 
drawn to the life, and to answer seme good and moral pur- 
pose; and that the sentiments and language in which 
they are composed are equally pure and fascinating. 
These well-known characteristics of this writer are dis- 
played in the development of the plot of “‘ Adam Graeme,” 
in a most admirable degree. Price $1 00. 
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From D. Appreroxw & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: Collected 
and Arranged by the Author. We will not be required to 
do more than to announce this new and beautiful edition 
of the poetical works of a distinguished American author. 
It appears in “blue and gold,” and is uniform with the 
latest editions of the poems of Longfellow and other popu- 
lar writers of our country. Price 75 cents. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE; or, the Clue of Life. By the 
author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” In two volumes. 
The author of these volumes, it has been generally ad- 
mitted, is one of the most successful of modern British 
novelists. All her previous works have received the high- 
est commendations from able critics of her own and of this 
country. Judging by the brief examination we have been 
enabled to make of ‘‘ Dynevor Terrace,” we think it not 
improbable that it will prove quite as agreeable and inte- 
resting, especially to those who may desire to study life as 
exhibited in the aristocratic families of England, as any of 
the former productions of the same writer. Price $1 50. 

From Epwarp Srepnens, New York, through T. B 
Perexkson, Philadelphia :— 

THE HEIRESS OF GREENHURST. An Autobiography. 
By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens, author of “ Fashion and Fa- 
mine,” etc. Although many of the incidents of this vol- 
ume are scarcely within the bounds of probability, there is 
yet a lively interest created and sustained by the animated 
descriptions of scenery and character, and especiaily by 
its graphic delineations of Spanish gypsy character. 
Price $1 25. 

From Sansory, Carter, Baztx, & Co., Boston, througn 
T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

WAVERLY NOVELS: Fireside Edition. We have 

- rising publishers, copies of the 
following works, comprising part of their new and elegant 
edition of the Waverly Novels. In making this announce- 
ment, it will not be expected of us to attempt, at this late 
day, anything like a critical notice of these celebrated pro- 
ductions of the vivid pen of Sir Walter Scott. We can, 
however, with great justice and propriety, recommend 
this edition to such of our readers as may be desirous of 
furnishing their libraries with a uniform and handsomely 
bound series of volumes of instructive historical romance. 


WAVERLY ; or, ’ Tis Siaty Years Since, one volume. 
NG; or, the Astrologer, one volume. 
So TN he drag one vo of the 


Popular Characters, Scenes, and Incidents in the Novels 
and Romances of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. This is a revised 
and improved edition. One volume. Price of each vol- 
ume $1 00. 

From Sxeparp, CiarKx, & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
Prrerson, Philadelphia :— 

THE MECHANIC’S BRIDE; or, the Autobiography of 
Elwood Gordon. By William G. Cambridge, author of 
“Heari; or, the Web and Woof of Life,” ete. This vol- 
ume has many popular points, which will doubtless se- 
eure for it a numerous class of readers and admirers. 
Price $1 00. 

From M. Pot1ocs, No. 2 Minor Street, Philadelphia :— 

JANE TALBOT. By Charles Brockden Brown. Al- 
though the character, incidents, and plot of this novel are 
developed in a series of letters, there is a dignity and 
clearness maintained throughout the correspondence, which 
may serve as a model of epistolary style, while, at the 
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same time, the reader is sure to be deeply interested. Price 
75 cents. 





From Harper & Broruer, New York, through Parry 
& McMi.ax, Philadelphia :— 

EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN HONDU- 
RAS: Comprising Sketches of Travel in the Gold Regions 
of Olancho, and a Review of the History and General Re- 
sources of Central America. With Original Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. The contents of this volume are 
not merely interesting, but truly valuable, and in many 
respects important. Portions of them have, it is true, 
been heretofore presented to the reading and inquiring 
public through a different channel; but, in their present 
form of a lively and connected narrative, they will pro- 
bably impart the best ideas of Central America, its varied 
resources and future prospects, that have yet been pre- 
sented to those who are always ready to change their 
** locations’’ and laborious pursuits from the chilly North. 
Price $2 00. 

COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO RELIGION; or, the 
Bible and the People. By Catherine E. Beecher, author of 
** Letters to the People on Health and Happiness,” ete. 
This work is “dedicated to the people, as the safest and 
truest interpreters of the Bible, and to women as the Hea- 
ven-appointed educator of mind.” We cannot speak posi- 
tively of the merits of this new theory of religion and 
philosophy. We therefore pass it to the judgment and 
criticism of the doctors apd professors of theology. Price 
$1 00. 

RANDOM SKETCHES AND NOTES OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL IN 1856. By Reverend John E. Edwards, A. M. 
Excepting a manifest superiority in the style, the contents 
of this volume do not differ materially from a book of tra- 
vels which we noticed last month under the title of “‘ Ran- 
dom Sketches; or, What I saw in Europe.” “ Murray's 
Guide-Bock” seems to be a great favorite with most travel- 
lers over a certain European route. Had we the acquaint- 
ance of some one of our enterprising publishers, we would 
respectfully suggest to them the experiment of publishing 
an edition of that celebrated work for the home market. 
it is true, possibly, as has been represented, that we re- 
ceive all the information it contains in broken sketches, 
from time to time, as travellers are moved to publish their 
“ first impressions,” particularly of the wonders and ab- 
surdities to be discovered in Italy. Nevertheless, such a 
work, in its original and connected form, would seem to 
be as useful as a book of reference, and as indispensable to 
readers at home, as to travellers abroad. Price $1 00. 

THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL AND PERSEUS. With 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, from the best 
Commentators. By Charlies Anthon, LL. D., Professor of 
the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New 
York, and Rector of the Grammar School. Price $1 00. 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: The History of the Decline 
and Full of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
Abridged. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators. By William Smith, LL. D., editor of the Clas- 
sical and Latin Dictionaries, &c. &c. Illustrated by one 
hundred engravings on wood. The author of this volume 
claims that, by treating briefly, and ocoasionally omitting 
entirely many circumstances of little importance, he has 
found space for narrating at length, and sometimes as fully 
as in the original work, those grand events which have 
influenced the history of the world. Wethink the claim 
a just one; but, whether he will be generally commended 
for his omission of matters relating to the history of the 
Church, “in which Gibbon too frequently displayed the 
hostility he felt towards the Christian religion,’ is not 








certain. For our own part, however, we cannot but think 
that the author has acted wisely. Price $1 25. 

From C, Scrrpyer, New York, through Livpsar & 
Biakiston, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Donald Mac 
Leod, author of “ Pynshurst,” “ Life of Walter Scott,” 
ete. In his preface to this interesting volume, which is 
addressed to his friend, Louis Gaylord Clark, the author 
anticipates that many persons will ask; ‘“‘ What on earth 
is wanted of a new life of Mary Queen of Scots? what new 
thing can be said of her?” These questions Mr. Mac Leod 
answers by stating that the contents of nearly five hundred 
letters and state papers have been discovered since any one 
has written or attempted to write about Mary, except 
faithful Agnes Strickland, whose work is not yet complete. 
He refers to the researches of a Muscovite noble, the Prince 
Alexander Labanoff de Bastoff, who has collected, from 
royal libraries, university archives, state-paper offices, 
records of private families, and other sources relative to, 
or written by the unfortunate princess. The same noble- 
man has hitherto found unheard-of contemporary memoirs 
and correspondence, which have been slumbering in the 
dust of Italian, French, and Austrian family record rooms, 
all which he has given in seven splendid octavos in their 
originals, or in certified copies in Latin, Italian, quaint old 
French, and quainter old Scottish and English. To those 
volumes, the author says he is chiefly indebted for any- 
thing new he has to say on the subject. We have thus 
given Mr. Mac Leod’s reason for adding a new work to the 
numerous precedent and contradictory biographies of the 
ill-fated queen, with a full reliance on his integrity anc 
literary ability in the prosecution of a work so chivalric 
and praiseworthy as that of rescuing, from undeserved 
slanders, the fair fame of a persecuted woman. Price 
$1 25. 

EROS AND ANTEROS; or, the Bachelor's Ward. By 
Judith Canute. New York: Rupp & CarLeroy. We 
watched the advent of this volume with no little anxiety ; 
and we have read its pages with a deep and gratified inte- 
rest. The author has given an originality and force to her 
characters which we do not often meet with in modern 
novels. They are by no means—we speak of the princi- 
pal ones—the common-place beings we meet with in por- 
traitures of every-day life. They are warm and passionate 
in feeling, but still subdued and restrained by a lofty ap- 
preciation of the requirements of religion and a sound 
moral philosophy. Im depicting these characters, the 
language and sentiments of the author are as chaste, beau- 
tiful, and dignified as the creations of her imagination. 
As, however, the object has been to paint vivid pictures of 
love, hate, and jealousy, such contrasts will be found in 
the representations as will cause painful sensations to artse 
in the heart of the sensitive reader. Bat they will not be 
the less salutary. It is by contrasts that we learn to shun 
the consequences of evil passions, and to love virtue, 
honor, and tranquillity. To teach lessons which will have 
a tendency to elevate the minds, and to strengthen the 
hearts of her readers, appears to have been the only pur- 
pose of the author, although, it is true, she has chosen to 
present those lessons in more philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal forms than others. Weadmit our partiality for this first 
essay, in book form, of one of our own youthful and ad- 
mired correspondents ; but we do not think we shall meet 
with many critics so severe as not to agree with us in 
regard to the general merits of the work. There is but one 
expression, that we remember, which we could have 
wished to see erased. Price $1 00 
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From Dersy & Jacxsox, New York, and H. W. Jacx- 
sox & Co., Cincinnati, through C. G. Henperson, Phila- 
delphia :— 

MARRYAT’S WORKS. Since our notice of last month, 
we have received four additional volumes of Derby & 
ray s pepteeme aman of ey ) popular works. 

R cer .. MID- 





pede 3 volumes, or who may not have been gratified 
with their perusal, to furnish themselves with copies at 
the present favorable opportunity. Price $1 a volume. 


Godreys Arm-Chair. 


Ovr Avavst Nomper.—Season of country and sea-shore. 
Ladies, you will find some dresses in our fashion-plate 
well suited to the latter place. ‘‘ Autumn Flowers” isa 
very appropriate plate for the month. 

A Ratzien paper, The Live Giraffe, whose editor is no 
doubt a bachelor, puts forth the following. We wish that 
some of our lady friends would take him in hand :— 

**Some of the fashions rather puzzled us, we must con- 
fees. When we came to the fashion for Spring bonnets, we 
were brought up to a stand still for at least an hour. We 
had heard talk of a ‘coon-skin cap’ with the tail attached, 
and we imagined we had found one at last, but, after sur- 
veying the thing, and turning and twisting it about in va- 
rious ways, we solved a problem, and to our astonishment 
it turned out to bea lady’s bonnet. Of course we shall 
soon see them in our streets." 

Ladies, will you stand this? 

A Piscs or Inrormation.—It is never too late to get up 
clubs. We can always supply back numbers, as the work 
is stereotyped. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is “‘ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
sine.” One or more of that work can be introduced in a 
club in place of the Lady's Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 











Ovr friend, D. M. Dewey, of Rochester, New York, has 
enlarged his area of business, and has now the finest store 
in Rochester, with all the accessories of plate glass, &c. 

Some years since, Mr. Dewey established agencies for 
the sale of newspapers, &c. in the surrounding and neigh- 
boring villages—Canandaigua, Palmyra, Lyons, Newark, 
Le Roy, Genesee, &c., and supplied them from his depot 
here. Ata later day, he did the same respecting the vil- 
lages on the Canadian shore, establishing agencies in all 
the principal places from Colborne to Brantford. From 
fifteen to twenty news-rooms have been opened under his 
patronage since the success of his principal enterprise there 
became firmly established. 

Dewey supplies everybody with the magazines, whole- 
sale and retail. His sales of “Godey” and “‘ Harper” are 
enormous. Suecess to him! We have done business to- 
gether for a long time, and with great satisfaction. 


~ 








We insert the following with great pleasure, sad cheer- 
fully testify to the abilities of Miss Hale. She is the 
daughter of our own Mrs. Hale. The school has been one 
of the most popular in the city during the past season, and 
we ask of our friends who have daughters to educate to 
send them to Miss Hale. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


MISS 5B. J. HALB, PRINCIPAL. 


The school-year commences on the second Monday in 
September, and ends the last Friday in June. The usual 
vacations of one week at Christmas and one at Easter are 
allowed. 

Pupils are charged from the time of entrance, and no de- 
duction made but for protracted illness. No pupil will be 
received for a shorter period than to the close of the school- 
year upon which she enters. 

Terms.—Payable semi-annually in advance. For Day 
Scholars. Instruction in the English branches, French, 
and Latin: Under thirteen years of age, $60 per annum ; 
over thirteen years of age, $100; for Boarders, $300; Draw- 
ing and Water Painting, $20; Use of Piano, $20; Use of 
Guitar, $10; Use of Harp, $50; Washing, $24; Dancing, 
$10 per quarter—@5 entrance ; Pew Rent at cost. 

Music and Singing Lessons, Oil-Painting, and other 
Languages than those mentioned above, at Professors’ 
charges. 

Particular attention will be paid to speaking French. 

Each boarder to be provided with silver fork, table and 
teaspoons, toweling, napkins, and ring. All articles to be 
marked in full. 

References.—Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy ; Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps, Baltimore; Henry Vethake, LL. D., Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., 
Philadelphia; Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Wm. 
H. Ashhurst, Esq., Philadelphia ; George A. Wood, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Charles Hodges, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, D. D., Princeton; A. McGill, 
D. D., Princeton ; Jadge Hepburn, Carlisle, Penna. 

Address Miss 8. J. Hale, No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Persoxs who subscribe will ploase always mention with 
what number they wish their subscription to commence. 
Avyoruer “‘ OLDEST SUBSCRIBER.” — 
MILwargesr, 1857. 
Mr. Gopry: I saw a piece in your magazine stating that 
a gentleman of Buckeyetown was your oldest subscriber. 
Now, Mr. Godey, I beg pardon, but I have your maga- 
zine, or rather Mrs. Sarah J. Hale's, from 1827 up to the 
present time. The magazines are much older than myself. 
I received the first ten years from my uncle as a present— 
a very valuable one I consider it. I have never been a 
mail subscriber, but have preferred purchasing them at 
stores to running the risk of loss by mail. I have taken 
them of Mr. W. Ellis for the last five years. 
Your sincere friend, Miss Jewry E. 8. C. 


We have another. Mr. C., of this city, has called for 
every number at our office since July, 1830, and has every 
copy preserved and in good order. 

Ax inquirer wishes to know to what extent we suppose 
our Book is read. It is a difficult calculation, but we pre- 
sume at least ten persons read every copy. If this be so, 
then is every month's number read by at least one million 


of persons. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





Tue Fashion Editor has returned over $100 lately; be 
cause those who order expect so much for so little money. 
For instance, $15 will be sent to her for a bonnet and man- 
tilla, when, with difficulty, either article could be had for 
the money. She desires us to state that she cannot pro- 
eure cheap goods. 

A Homorovs Descerrrion or Onxz’s Own Weppixe.— 
McCarty, the facetious editor of the Bardstown (Ky.) Ga- 
zette, was married not long since We are indebted to his 
own pen for the followiag description of the party :— 

“ During our visit to Bullitt County, we heard of a party, 
and concluded to attend. Have an indistinct memory ofa 
ceremony having transpired where sundry persons were 
assembled; where a dignified gentleman in vestments 
asked a nervous gentleman in spectacles if he was willing 
to do so-and-so for the future in regard to a figure under a 
veil in his vicinity, and the nervous gentleman very em- 
phatically promised everything asked of him; and then 
similar promises were exacted of the veiled figure; after 
which there was shaking of hands among the men folks, 
and much kissing among the women folks—followed by 
cutting of cake, popping of champagne bottles, music, 
dancing, andsoforth. Altogether the party was a pleasant 
one.” 

“Isqurre Wirarn.” Price $1. Everything you want 
to know, either in building, cooking, fine arts, literature, 
and in fact, everything can be found in this book. 





Harm Onnaments.— Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
M1ss1881PPT. 

I presvmMe my subscription for the next two years is now 
about due in advance. I therefore inclose you $10 more, 
as subscription for the next six years. Please forward the 
January number. I am anxious to get all the numbers, as 
my rule is to bind themannually. I have taken this vala- 
able work many years, and I esteem it so highly in every 
particular connected with domestic interest, particularly 
among the female portion of my family, that I expect to 
be a life subscriber. J.P. W. 


We have been asked for a receipt to make sourcrout. 
Here it is:— 

Sovrcrout.—Shred very finely six white cabbages, 
having cut out the stalks: mix with them a pound of salt, 
and press them as closely as possible into a cask ; put over 
a cloth, then a wooden cover, and upon that a heavy 
weight: let it stand in a warm cellar for two months, 
keeping the liquor that rises on it, and it will be fit for use. 
It shoald then be removed to a cooler place. 

In Germany, half an ounce of juniper-berries, anise- 
seed, or caraway-seeds would be added to the above; but 
this is not recommended for American taste, 











We copy the following compliment to our excellent Mrs. 
Hale from the Tennessee Southern Standard, a popular 
paper, and ably edited by Virginius Hutchins, Esq. We 
have been connected editorially with Mrs. Hale for a great 
number of years, and can therefore most cheerfully indorse 
every word of what is here said. 

“Mrs. Saran JosepHa Hatze.—Godey’s Lady's Book, a 
monthly periodical, illustrated with the finest steel, cop- 
per-plate, mezzotint, and lithograph engravings from the 
hands of the best masters, is the only magazine of like 
character, in this country, which has been under the same 
management for so long a time—more than quarter of a 
century. It has attained an immense circulation, and 
deservedly, for Mr. Godey has always more than fulfilled 
his promises, extravagant as some of them have seemed. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, whose name is familiar as a househo'd 
word, whose fame extends over the broad expanse of two 
hemispheres, is the editress. Her writings, in prose and 
verse, aside from their artistic excellence, are distinguisbed 
by the chastity, morality, and sympathy which pervade 
them. She is emphatically a woman of whom the whole 
Republic is justly proud. There is no species of legitimate 
English composition of which her collected works would 
not exhibit a chaste, beautiful, and finished specimen. 
Long eventfal years ago, when the gay heart of a child, 
untouched by the blight of worldly experience, was throb- 
ing in our bosom, we read her matchless stories for chil- 
dren with undivided interest, always reaching the ‘finis’ 
with regret, turning from the perusal with the conviction 
that vice was deformity, and virtue beauty. And ever, 
since those halcyon days, but dimly seen through the long 
corridor of departed years, we bave read with pleasure 
and profit the moral stories and kind admonitious of this 
remarkable woman, whose works sent the spirit of a kind 
mother to pour balm upon a wounded heart, and cheer 
the gloom of a mind just entering the arena of life and its 
conflicting natures. Whenever a new number of the 
Lady's Book receives the cordial welcome of our joyous 
glance, ovr soul is full of a blessing for Mrs. Hale. We 
know that we are but a small integral of aggregated thou- 
sands who cherish for her, if possible, a imore than flial 
regard, This is quite as much as ambition can attain— 
the affection of millions; and, were she to lay aside 
the pen, that potent instrument which she pryunounces 
‘mightier than the sword,’ she would rest in the conscious- 
ness that she had given the bud, the bloom, and the fruit 
of an aged prolific ‘life-tree’ to the good of her race, while 
fame had emptied its cornucopia at her feet. 

‘We warmly recommend the Lady’s Book to our pa- 
trons everywhere.” 

“ Hrawatua’s Woorna” is a beautiful picture for Gre 
cian painting ; size of plate, 14 by 18. The publisher, Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, will send it, post-paid, 
on receipt of its price, $1 50, together with directions for 
painting it in this style, colors used, how to mix, Xe. 





“Don’t Come—too Lats.”—Such was the message 
lately consigned to the electric telegraph for a gentleman 
in a neighboring city. ‘‘ Don’t come too late’ was the 
message delivered ; and so the gentleman hurried on, and, 
when he arrived, found the affair was all over 

Penciis FoR Drawixe.—As we publish instructions in 
drawing, we ought to furnish the pencils. We can send 
four pencils of progressive degrees of hardness on receipt 
of 25 cents, and a postage-stamp to pay return postage. 
Four lead pencils, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, for 25 cents, and « 
stamp. 
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Grecian PArNtTiIve AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS.— 
Mr. J E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
merzotint engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, originating with himself, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
&c. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, aud the beautifal art 
called Potichimanie. 

“For $2 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 

“Faull directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain that any 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 
to acquire. 

“He has also published a new picture for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, 
printing, and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price, with rules for painting it, 
colors, how to mix, &c., $1, sent free, by mail. 

Address J. E. Tintox, Salem, Mass.” 

A Very Sensrste Remark BY THE Eprror oF THE ELK- 
tow Democrat.—‘‘ Godey often complains of the injustice 
done him by the system of borrowing. Every publisher 
doubtless suffers more or less in the same way, for there are 
people everywhere who will not pay for a magazine or 
newspaper as long as they can borrow. No one ought to 
lend to such persons. If they will not subscribe, let them 
learn to do without, and not meanly avail themselves of 
the labor of others withoat paying for it, especially as it is 
very cheap.’ 

A Gewerovs Act.—We have just heard of an act which 
Teflects great credit upon the parties immediately con- 
cerned. Among the victims of the railroad tragedy near 
Burlington, was a young man, the son of a highly respect- 
able citizen of Wilmington. The father made no claim for 
damages, but the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company 
hearing that aid, although not applied for, would be use- 
fui, generously sent a check for five hundred dollars, and 
tendered an annuity to the parents of five hundred dollars 
per annum. The aid was not only opportune, but the 
menner in which it was extended rendered it doubly valu- 
able. We record such acts with pleasure. They teil well, 
not only for the company immediately concerned, but for 
human nature itself. 

A Ricn Treat rx Store.—Derby & Jackson, of New 
Yofk, have another novel in press by the author of “‘ Alone” 
and ‘“‘Hidden Path.” We also have a story from her 
which we will soon publish 

Orrice or The Times, 
Greensoro, N. C. 

We take it as a compliment for so many of our patrons 
to take the Book. Only a refined mind can appreciate such 
& publication, and we are proud to keep it company. 

AC. & A. 
16* 
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ScRAPS FROM OUR JUNIOR :— 

A Few days ago, the following amusing instance of the 
importance those in the lower ranks of life attach to dress, 
actually occurred within our own observation. A girl, 
dressed in the height of the prevailing fashion, flounces, 
silk dress, fy-away bonnet, and velvet incroyable, cut in 
the most approved style, was going up the steps of one of 
our large city banks. A colored woman was scrubbing 
the steps. As it was after banking hours, our curiosity 
was excited as to what she was doing “‘thar;” and we 
walked slowly enough to hear the following conversation : 

CoLorED Woman (pausing in her scrubbing): “‘ Why, 
Lor, you ain’t agoing to scrub them stairs in that gown !”’ 

Dressy Fematg: “‘Oh no! I have my caliker up stairs 
in a basket.” 

WE met in the street, a few days since, a colored lady, 
dressed in really superb style, walking complacently along, 
while behind her followed her nurse and baby, the infant 
dressed entirely in white; and its little black face peeped 
most comically from its pure white cap. The nurse was 
colored a shade or two blacker han her aristocratic mis- 
tress. 

“On, Maria!” said one young lady to another, “I am 
learning the loveliest schottisch you ever heard !"’ 

**Who is the composer?” said her friend. 

**Oh, I don’t remember! Beethoven, or Mozart, or some 
of those folks, I suppose, It is the sweetest thing.” 

Two young ladies of this city walked into a new ice- 
cream saloon, a few days since. An attendant—evidently 
very “‘ raw’’—waited for their order. 

** Jessie,” said one, ‘what flavor do you prefer?” 

“T'll take a saucer of vanilla cream,"’ said Jessie. 

“Well,” said her companion to the waiter, ‘I'll take 
the same.” 

The waiter vanished, and soon returned with one san- 
cer of cream, and two spoons in it. 

This was taking ‘“‘ the same” with a vengeance. 

A GENTLEMAN, who wished to distinguish himself, lately 
asked us the following: ‘“‘Why are the girls bathing, at 
Cape May, like Switchell ?” 

We gave it up. 

“ Because it is "lasses and water.” 

“Sruprine ?"’ said an old lady to her niece; “ what are 
you larning ?” 

“ Physiology. 

“Physic-ology! Well, that’s the last newone. There's 
minnie-rology ; George says them ’s a new kind of guns; 
and there's crow-nology ; them ’s a new kind of chickens, 
he says; and now here’s physic-ology. I don’t see what 
you ’re larning it for. What do gals want to know about 
physic, ‘cept to take it when they’re sick? For my part, 
I think that kind o’ larning is only fit for physicianers.”’ 

Ir always gives us pleasure to answer any inquiry in 
the Book, if the answer is not too long; but the best way 
is to inclose a stamp, as then the answer will be immedi- 
ate: whereas, if answered in the Book, the inquirer may 
not see the reply for three months, as our Book is printed 
far in advance of date, owing to our immense edition. 

Baim or A THOUSAND FLowers.—We call attention to 
this advertisement on our cover. As there are several 
imitations about, we wish all to know where the real erti- 

cle can be procured. 
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We asked, in a recent number, what bachelor editors 
did with their copies of the Lady’s Book. We have re 
ceived the following replies :— 


I wrore you a letter, dear Godey, one time; 

Perhaps you ‘ll remember—’twas written in rhyme; 
But then I was tempted by an offering you made; 
How I hoped that I'd get it! yet felt so afraid, 
Where so many competitors, and all with one view, 
To win the bouquet that was offered by you. 

Well, I answered ; and, much to my wonder I say, 
My letter was published, and won the bouquet. 

And now, my dear Godey, if ‘tis not in vain, 

I'm going to answer your question again, 

The one that you ask in your Book of sweet Jane, 

A little malecious, I ‘ll show you quite soon, 

“* What becomes of the Book bachelor editors get?” 
And what do they know of the fashions you set, 

And all the etceteras which go to make out 

A wardrobe of which they know nothing about? 
Why, bless you, dear Godey, I thought you more sage! 
Our bachelors here are not suv behind age. 

In the wardrobe of ladies and infants, they say, 

Very much to their sorrow, they ‘re thoroughly au fat ; 
For the cost of the robe is a ward to their love; 

And, dear as they think us, all price too above, 

They say that the fashions in use at this day 

Will keep “ matter o’ mony” forever at bay ; 

For they ve sworn, every bach, at least in our range, 
Not to wed till the fashions for better shall change. 
Moderation in all things, they constantly preach ; 

For wives with their fashions are now out of reach 
These are the words most familiar to ear; 

These are the words we incessantly hear. 

And now, Mr. Godey, we come for redress ; 

‘Tis you who have put all these fashions in press 
And our editor here is a bach, you must know ; 

And he counts up the items you publish ; and so 

He sighs when he thinks of the cost of a wife, 

And fears that he never shall wed in his life. 
Remember, dear Godey, that editors few 

Have made, by their papers, a fortune like you. 
Indeed, 'tis a proverb that most must endure, 

And “ labor, and wait,’’ and forever be puor ; 

80 Godey, dear Godey, be on the defensive, 

And tell them we re not so very expensive. 

There are some who can finger a pie, if no worse 
And live within means of an editor’s purse. 

Perhaps ‘twill induce our dear bachelors here 

To wed, if you hold out the profits quite clear. 

I shall anxiously now for your next number look, 
And hope a reform ‘ll be produced through your Book. 
, Annis B., Park House. 


Dear Eprrors or Goprr: I fear you will think it pre- 
sumptuous in a little girl, not quite eleven years old, to 
venture upon addressing a line to you, when she must see, 
by your “ Notices to Correspondents,” that you are already 
troubled with basketfuls of letters that you do not know 
what to do with ; but I am very fond of the Lady's Book, 
and always devour it with great eagerness; and I see 
that, in his ‘‘ Arm Chair,”’ this month, Mr. Godey wonders 
“what all the fussy old bachelors do with their copy of 
the magazine.” Now, if he would really like to know, I 
ean tell him what one of them does with his. (Please 
don't tell, will you, Mr. Godey?) He gives it to sister 
Annie; and she, in return, writes the notices of it for his 
paper. Iam sure you will think this an excellent plan, 
and consider the notices worth even more than if the editor 
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wrote them, for he could only guese at the worth of the 
Book ; while sister must know its value, as she has taken 
it for several years, and crochets, and embroiders, and 
makes oh, so many pretty things from the patterns in it! 
And she says the engravings are beautiful, and that, alto- 
gether, it is the best lady's magazine published. It seems 
to me any lady would be a better judge than a gentleman, 
for, as you understand, they cannot appreciate it (they 
would, though, if they knew where all those patterns jor 
comfortable slippers, and neck-ties, and amoking- caps, and 
even nicely fitting shirts came from). Why, would you 
believe it, Mr. Godey? not one-half of them can tell a cro- 
chet-needle froma rolling-pin. But I only intended telling 
you what one old bachelor editor does with his copy of the 
Lady's Book ; and I beg pardon for this long letter from 
Josis W., Sterling, IUinvis. 


Peart Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 
a great variety, and at different prices. 
No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . , “ ¢ : , $3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

abie for a bride . e : - 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . . ° . ° ° ° 450 
No. 4, Raised medallion cameo head, set round wich 

colored pearl . . ° 5 00 
No. 5. Second mourning card-cases 2 00 


We assure oar readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 





Iy our July and August numbers of last year, we pub- 
hshed a very large number of receipts for preserving fruits. 
We can furnish these two numbers for 50 cents; and they 
are worth $5 to any housekeeper. 

Fasnion DepartmMent.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
sufficient. In future she will not answer a letter that 
orders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly tous. Wo have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

An ImpRoveMeNT with A Meanixe.—A new reading of 
an old couplet is thus rendered by a savage hater of hoops 
and that style of dress which leaves too little uf woman's 
beauty to the imagination :— 

“Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
Twixt two unbounded she’s I stand.” 

Mas. Hate’s Coox-Boox: T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
A new edition of this work has been published, greatly 
enlarged and improved. It now contains five hundred 
and twenty-six pages, and is in every respect not only the 
largest, but the best cook-book published in America. It 
contains more receipts, better and more simply explained ; 
and the “‘ Table of Contents” has been re-arranged—every 
article mentioned separately, and not in classes. At the 
same time that it is the best, it is the cheapest cook-book, 
the price, notwithstanding the enlargement, being only @1, 
at which price we will furnish it, and pay the postage. 
Every family ought to have a copy. 
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A Picture or EpitoriaL Lire.—Captain Marryat evinced 
& proper appreciation of editorial life when he wrote: ‘It 
is not the writing of the leading article itself, but the 
obligation to write that article every day, whether inclined 
to or not, in sickness or in health, in affliction, distress of 


mind, winter and summer, year after year, tied down to » 


the desk, remaining ia one spot. It is something like the 
walking of a theusand miles in a thousand hours, I have 
a fellow feeling, for I know how a periodical will wear 
down one’s existence. In itself, it appears nothing; the 
labor is not manifest; nor is it the labor; it is the con- 
tinual attention which ‘it requires. Your life becomes, as 
it were, the publication. One day’s paper is no sooner 
corrected and printed than on comes another. It is the 
stone of Sisyphus, an endless repetition of toil, a constant 
weight upon the mind, a continual wearing upon the in- 
tellect and spirits, demanding all the exertion of your 
faculties, at the same time that you are compelled to do 
the severest drudgery. To write fora paper is very well, 
but to edit one is to condemn yourself to slavery.” 

The above is most true; and think of it, friends. We 
have been in this mill for twenty-seven years; but ours 
has been a cheery course. Many labor as hard as we do, 
but have not met with so grateful a return. 


FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 
(Air, “ Blue Bonnets. "’) 


Manca, march, change and variety, 
Fashion than one month should never be older; 
March, march, hang all propriety, 
All the girls’ bonnets hang over the shoulder ; 
Never rheumatics dread, 
More and more bare the head— 
The danger is naught but an old woman's story; 
Back with your bonnet then, 
Spite of satiric pen, 
Fight for the bonnets that hang over the shoulder. 
Aaqrarivums.—Some of our wide-awake newspapers are 
fast fluding out that there are sach things as Aquariums. 
We published fall descriptions of them, with engravings, 
in our June and Jaly numbers. 





Mr. Bennett, late of the Home Journal of Cincinnati, 
who lately created so great a sensation in London by his 
readings from American poets, is now on a tour through 
his own country, and is successful in every place that he 
gives his instructive entertainment. 

Wuart A Farce!—We copy the following from an Eng- 
lixh paper. The subject isthe Funeral of the Duchess of 
Gloucester. Was there really one mourner, except per- 
haps some poor domestic? The Crown, which means the 
Queen, claimed it, and sent a deputy to mourn for her ! 

** Discussions having arisen as to the chief mournership, 
and the claims of rank, precedence, and family consan- 
guinity having formed a complete puzzle, the Gordian 
knot was cut by the Crown becoming chief mourner; and 
Her Majesty was, therefore, represented at the funeral by 
the Duchess of Atholl, one of her principal Ladies in 
Waiting.” 

A Lapy informs us that she has removed from “ Borrow- 
dale” to “‘ Ownerville,” and feels much benefited by the 
change. 


“Live asp Learn; or, a Guide to all who wish to 
speak and write correctly.” Price 50 cents. A book every 
person ought to have. 
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It is a most valuable publication. é 


A LiTTLe Paris Gossrp.—An amusing case has lately 
been made public. A lady of independent fortune, and in 
a good position, bad one great hobby—her aibum, or rather 
albums, as the sequel shows. All the artists and literary 
men she knew—end they were many, for she affected the 
acquaintance of such persons—were put under contribu- 
tion. Strange to say, no sooner was the book filled with 
verses, drawings, sketches, &c,, than some melancholy 
accident befell it; either it was burned, or stolen, or bor- 
rowed and never returned; and the lady had to call on 
her kind friends again and again, till the album became a 
very Penelope's web, and went through no less than eig/t 
editions in as many years. Just as No. 9 was getting 
under way, it leaked out that No. 8 had been at Baden- 
Baden, the summer before, along with its mistress—had 
been shown to the Prince of Prussia, and other great per- 
sonages there, and bought, by one of these dignitaries, for 
a very handsome sum, somewhere between $1000 and 
$1500. The mystery was now accounted for. The lady 
went to some foreign watering-place every summer; and 
the whole series, from vol. 1 downwards, had been dis- 
posed of for hard cash. 





A New Ixvertion—Lyon'’s Patent Pex-Hoiper.—The 
merits of this holder are, it is entirely free from metal, mak- 
ing it light and non-corrosive ; it protects the fingers from 
being rubbed, and does not soi] the desk when not in use, 
A simple turn of the cone detaches the pen from the holder. 
There are no angles in it The mode of attaching the ven 
to the holder, being on the principle of the wedge, gives it 
a secure aud firm hold. We have one iu use, and like it 
very much. Mr. T. K. Lyon, of Richmond, Virginia, is 
the patentee 


As strychnine is used in many cases to poison rats, and 
as fatal accidents sometimes occur, we deem it advisable to 
publish the following :— 

CamPHor vs. SrrYcuNtve.—The many cases of suicide 
and marder, by means of strychnine, which have occurred 
recently in England, have caused considerable inquiry 
respecting the deadly drug in question. A Mr. D. Wilson 
writes to the London Times that camphor is a certain and 
sovereign antidote to strychnine. In his communication, 
he says: “ Your impression of this day (Febrnary 18th) 
records two more instances of life having been destroyed 
through the potent agency of strychnine. 

“The great importance of an effectual antidote being 
made universally known must be my excuse for begging a 
place in your columns for this brief communication. 

“In vol. ii., page 554, of the Lancet of 1848, Doctor Pid- 
duck relates an interesting recovery from poisoning by 
strychnine. The patient was a weak!y man, afflicted with 
neuralgic pains, for which a quarter of a grain of strych- 
nine was taken by mistake, instead of one-sixteenth of a 
grain. 

‘Five grains of camphor were administered in an emul- 
sion ; and, almost immediately after taking the dose, the 
spasms ceased. 

“Another successful recovery is reported by Doctor 
Tewkesbury, of Portland, Maine, viz. A boy was seized 
with convulsions after eating a biscuit containing one 
grain and a half, for the purpose of killing rats. The 
spasms were so severe that immediate death seemed inevi- 
table, though all the usual remedies were resorted to. 
Camphor could not be introduced into the stomach on ac- 
count of the locked jaw. Strong injections, therefore, of 
camphor were used, and the body immersed in a camphor 
bath, and in a few hours the boy was comparatively well.” 
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We ask attention to our various publications, a list of 
which is given on the cover of this number. Our Needles, 
Embroidery Book, Summer Fruits, and Summer Beverages 
are all in season, and should be in the possession of every 
family. 

Leptcrovus TrpograPpHicaL Exrror.—The Ledger, in an 
article, lately, where one person observes to another, 
“Taking coffee is a slow poison,” printed it, “Taking 
office is a slow poison.” We believe the latter to be the 
more certain poison of the two. 

Patrerns ror Inrayts’ Dresszs, on Inrants’ WaRD- 
ropes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 

Ore of our exchanges noticing our “City Rambles,” 
speaks of the “home of the bachelor editor.” Goodness! 
What will Mrs. G. and the children say to this? 





Hare Dre tx Focr Dirrsreyt Corors.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger of Paris, is now for sale ip this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It wil! color the hair 
biack, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost faxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to theabove, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies ft. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“J. S. W."—Sent patterns 16th. 

“Mrs. J. M. J."—Sent ring, &c. 16th. 

“Mrs, W. G. M.’’—Sent second-mourning card-case, &e. 
18th. 

“Mrs. M. J. R.”—Sent patterns, &o. 19th. 

“C. W. 8.”"—Sent package by Harnden’s express 20th. 

* Miss 8. R.”—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 20th. 

“Mrs. 8. M. B.”—Sent bonnets by Harnden’s express 
2th. 

“Mrs. R. R. B.”—Sent spectacles 20th. 

‘Miss BE. E. H.”—Sent cameo card-case 20th. 

“Miss M. F."’—Sent stamped collar, &c. 2st. 

“Miss E. G. A."—It is not polite to do so. You may 
send a card. 

«Mrs. D. C. G.”""—Sent patterns, &c. Zist. 


ow 
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“Mrs. E. A."—Sent dry-goods by Adams’s express 2ist. 
“ Miss FP. E. F.”—Sent patterns 2ist. 
‘Mrs. M. J. J."—Sent patterns 22d. 
“Mrs. M. J. R.”—Sent box by Adams's express 22d. 
“ Miss C. C.""—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 234. 
_ Miss D. A. H.”—It is usuai-to return to the residvace 
of the bride’s parents. 
“Mrs, L. G. B.”—Sent stamped collar and colored cot- 
ton 23d. 2 
“Mrs. C. 8. K.".—Sent patterns 234. 
“Mrs. M. L.”—Sent colored cottons 26th. 
** Miss E. L. A.”—Patrick Henry was the author. 
“Mrs. M. A. C.”"—Sent hair ring 26th. 
“Mrs. A. 8. W.”"—Sent two hair bracelets 26th. 
“W. L.”—Sent hair finger-ring 27th. 
“Mrs. E. D. G.""—Sent colored cottons 27th. 
“Mrs. F. L.”"—Sent box by Adams’s express 27th. 
“Mrs. L. B. H.”"—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 
28th. 
ag. 2B. 
“J, L. 
* Miss 
* Miss 
“ Mrs. 
** Miss 
"4. @ 
“Mrs, 
* Miss 
“Mrs. 


0.""—Sent pearl card-case 29th. 
B."—Sent cameo card-case 29th. 
M. E. J."—Sent patterns 29th. 
L. H.”—Sent vest 30th. 
N. T. B.”—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 30th. 
L. P.”—Sent patterns 30th. 
T.”"—Sent needles and mesh 30th. 
8. A. H.’’—One dollar is the price. 
E. L. B.” will find the engraving in this number. 
M. A. M.’’—Sent patterns lst. 
“J. H. 8.""—Sent hair ring, &c., 1st. 
“Mrs. W. H. T.”—Sent pearl card-case Ist. 
“Mrs. M. C. C.”".—Sent parcel by Adams's express 2d. 
Mrs. E. P. B."’—Sent patterns 2d. 
“Mrs. K. B.”—Sent patterns 2d. 
“Mrs. R. A.”’—Sent patterns 2d. 
**Mrs. G. M. A.”"—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
pier seat 
“Mrs. 
“Mrs. 


"Sent box by Adams’s express 2d. 
J.”"—Sent patterns, &c. 3d. 
“Mrs. mt patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. 8. E. D.”—Sent patterns 34. 

“Mrs. J. W. T.”—Sent hair-work 4th. 

“R. R. §."—Sent hair necklace 4th. 

“Mrs. A. G. R.”"—Sent patterns 4th. 

“Mrs. 8. O. H.”—Sent full set of braiding patterns for 
child’s dress 4th. 

“Mrs. A. G. R.”—Sent patterns 4th. 

“C. McD.""—Sent hair breastpin, bracelet, and three 
finger-rings 4th. 

“Messrs. P."’—Sent patterns 5th. 

“Mrs. G. P. R.”—Sent headdress 5th 

“ Miss C. 8.""—Sent braiding patterns for child’s dress 
Sth. 

“Miss L. D. 0.”"—Sent pearl card-case 5th. 

“Mrs. W. H. G."”"—Sent hair ear-rings and ring 6th. 

* Miss K. L.""—Sent Maltese collar 6th. 

“Miss H. H. B.”—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
ottoman 6th. 

“Mrs. V. R. G.""—Sent flowers for potichimanie vase 6th. 

“Mrs. C. D. B.”—Sent hair breastpin, ear-rings, and 
cross 6th. 

“ Miss M. E. O.""—Sent hair bracelet 6th. 

“Mrs. J. H. T.”—Sent bonnet and dress Sth. 

“ Miss 8. E. O.""—Sent patterns 8th. 

“J. L. H.”—Sent patterns Sth. 

“A. M. P.”——We don’t know her age. Somewhere be- 
tween 20 and 80, we suppose. 

“Mrs. J. W. §."—Sent box of dry-goods by Adams's 
express 9th. 
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“Mrs. 8. MeG."’—Sent colored cottons 10th. 

“Mrs. Col. L.”—Sent colored cotton 10th. 

“ Mrs. 8. C. B.”—Sent patterns 10th: 

“Mrs. R. 8. R”—Sent box of patterns by Howafd’s ex- 
press 10th. 

“Mrs. 8. E. C."—Sent knitting needles and collar 1¢** 

“ Mrs. E. 8. T.”—Sent beads, cotton, and patterns 11th. 

“Miss Mettie F.”—Received your very pretty letter; 
but could find no place des*Spated where an answer would 
reach you. 

“Mrs. J. B. B.”"—Sent patterns 13th. 

“* Miss E. E. D.”—Sent headdress 13th. 

‘Miss C. 8.’’—Sent pattern for ottoman 13th. 

“Mrs. M. A. H.”—Sent embroidery pattern for sofa 13th. 

Miss L. A. E.”—Sent patterns 13th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


SEA-SIDE BOTANY 


As appropriate to the month, we give a chapter on sea- 
weeds. Directions for their preservation will be found in 
“ Notices to Correspondents.” 

The flowers of the yellow-horned poppy are of the most 
brilliant golden yellow, and its leaves of a bluish green, 
very near the color of the sea; the pods are horn-like, and 
generally about a foot long, so that the whole plant has a 
very striking appearance, particularly in the sunshine, as 
its leaves sparkle with small saline crystals deposited by 
the waves of the sea. It does not do, however, to gather, 
as the juice, which is yellow and glutinous, has a very 
offensive smell, and is poisonous. 

Some of the sea-weeds are very beantiful, such as deles- 
saria sanguinea, are of a most brilliant crimson; and 
others, such as dictyota dichotoma and the peacock’s taii 
padina, are of a brilliant green. This last plant has fronds 
shaped something like those of the maiden hair, which are 
spotted with brown. The sea-weed, called laver, is found 
principally on the coast of Devonshire, where it is pickled, 
and considered not only a delicacy, but very wholesome. 
The botanic name of this plant is ulva, and there are many 
apecics, some green and some purple. 

On the south coast of the Isle of Wight is sometimes 
found a very beautifully branched, reddish sea-weed, 
called gelidium. This plant is very common in the Indian 
Archipelago ; and it is said to afford the swallows of China 
the material for the construction of their nests, which are 
eaten there, and so highly valued by the epicures as to be 
sold for nearly their weight in gold. They are eaten 
stewed, like mushrooms, or used to thicken soup. 

The feathered ptilota is another very beautiful sea-weed, 
which is found on the southern coast; it is crimson, and 
formed like a plume of feathers. When examined by a 
microscope, the seeds will be found deposited in little tufts 
like baskets. This plant is only found on rocky coasts; 
and its color varies frum pale crimson or pink to dark pur- 
ple or brown. 

The eatable tridwa is only found in deep water; the 
fronds (or leaves) are large and fleshy, and, when cooked, 
are said to give the davor of vysters to the dishes in which 
they are used. 

None of the sea-weeds have any visible flowers; and 
their seeds, or sporules, as they are called by botanists, 
are, in some of the plants, dispersed through the whole 
plant, so that, when its substance decays, the seeds are set 
free, and new plants are formed from the d@bris of their 
parent. It will be seen from this that sea-weeds belong to 
the very lowest order of vegetable life; and, in fact, they 
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are scarcely distinguishable from some of the kinds of 
zoophyte, One kind of zoophyte—flustra foliacea—is, in- 
deed, often taken for a sea-weed. It is of a dirty brownish 
white, and of a papery texture, and the leaves look flat; 
but, when examined with a microscope, they will be found 
to consist of innumerable little cells, in each of which is an 
animal, which, however, has no power of leaving its cell, 
that forming a part of itself, but which lives and feeds, 
and may be killed, like any animal of larger growth. 
These imperfect animals are called polypes; and the leaf 
they inhabit is called a polypidom. The animals thet 
form the coral are polypes, and the coral is their polypidom. 

The common sponge is another kind of polypidom ; and 
the animals which it contains are shapeless, consisting of 
a semi-fluid, slimy matter, which is apparently void of 
sensation, for it does not shrink when wounded, but which 
shows symptoms of life by making the sponge, in which 
it exists, continually imbibe and expel water without any 
external aid. Ifa large piece of sponge is examined, a few 
holes of a greater size than the rest will be found, which 
open into wide channels or tunnels; and through these 
large holes the water which is imbibed through the smaller 
ones is continuously expelled in jets as long as the animal 
retains life. It is curious enough that an animal, so sim- 
ple as that which inhabits the sponge, should be propa- 
gated by a kind of egg; yet such is the case; and if, at 
certain seasons of the year, a sponge be cut open, a num- 
ber of little points will be found attached to the inner part 
of the large tubes; and these little eggs, when fully formed, 
fall off, and are not inert, like other eggs, but move freely 
and rapidly tHrough the sea till they find a place suitubie 
for their development. As soon as this is the case, the 
animals begin to feed and to deposit the fibrous matter of 
which the sponge is composed. 

Many other curious objects are found on the sea-beach, 
and, among others, what are called mermaids’ purses, 
which are the eggs of the skate, and the sea-mouse, which 
is a curious creature belonging to the annelides, the group 
to which the common earth-worm and the leech belong, 
but of which the species found in the sea are far more beau- 
tiful than those of the land. 


FASHION ITEMS GATHERED FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES. 

THE opera cloaks of the present season are extremely 
tasteful and elegant. Some are richly embroidered at the 
edge, while others are ornamented with bands of fancy 
trimming, braid, plush, &c. Several of these opera cloaks 
have just been received from Paris; and among them ts 
one composed of white cashmere trimmed with rows of 
scarlet braid. Another, also of white cashmere, is of the 
shawl form, and is trimmed with a broad band of blue 
plush spotted with white. This cloak hasa hvod trimmed 
with blue plush, and finished by two tassels. The same 
colors which were adopted last year for opera cloaks are 
fashionable now. Scarlet is more general than it was 
heretofore. 

Shawls of light texture, suitable for the present season, 
are constantly appearing. The new tissne, or barige 
shawls, are superior in pattern and colors to those pro- 
duced on their first introduction, and may be mentioned as 
among the favorite novelties of the present season. 

Some very pretty jag@#ets have been prepared for in-door 
negligé. They are composed of black cashmere, and are 
ornamented with gold and silver embroidery. These 
jackets are loose, and will be worn over the corsage of the 
dress when the coolness of the weather may render an 
additioual wrap desirable. 
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A complete parure of pink cameos has been made by 8 
Parisian jeweller. It comprises a number of cameos for 
fastening up the flounces or the upper skirt of the dress, as 
well as for ornamenting the corsage. A cordon, or series 
of cameos, surrounding the head, forms the coifure. It is 
fixed at the lower part of the head behind, where it is 
finished by a tuft of feathers twisted spirally. 

A novelty in jewelry may here be mentioned. It con- 
sists of a bracelet formed of hair, studded with allegorical 
devices in enamel and gold, and hieroglyphics in brilliants 
and rubies. 

Some beautiful specimens have appeared of the new vel- 
vet trimmings which we noticed on their first introduction 
some time ago. They consist of bands of velvet figured 
with a pattern of wreaths of roses, or other flowers in the 
natural colors, on a ground of a contrasting tint. The 
effect very much resembles that produced by the old- 
fashioned art of painting on velvet. These trimmings are 
employed to ornament the flounces of dresses composed of 
the richest silks. This is the first glimpse of preparations 
for the coming autumn. There are many other elegant 
styles of trimmings that will partially supersede the now 
universal fringe, of which we shall advise our readers 
from time to time. 


EMBROIDERIES IN THE FIRST STAGE OF MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Iy that charming tale by the author of ‘‘ Margaret Mait- 
land”—‘*Harry Muir’—it will be recollected that the 
sisters Martha and Rose worked, at “opening,” on the 
sewed muslins or embrcideries which, of late years, Glas- 
gow has been distinguished for. Any of our readers, at a 
loss tc understand this technical term, may take out a 
eambric collar of elaborate pattern, and follow, with us, a 
hietory of its early existence. Lying in your neat, well- 
kept drawer, finished by a rose-colored bow, does it not 
look as if “‘woven by fairy fingers”? But, on the con- 
trary, the cook who is at this moment preparing vegeta- 
bles in the kitchen, and the house-maid sweeping your 
stairs, are capable of delicate touches in comparison to the 
hands that wrought this elaborate and perfect tracery. 

For all that collars, and undersleeves, and babies’ caps 
are such frail and perishable things, the Glasgow work- 
houses, from which they date their existence, are huge, 
busy work-shops of many departments. 

In the first place, there are the offices of the designers, 
well-paid draughtsmen, whose only business it is to invent 
or combine new patterns. Did it ever occur to you what 
@ great amount of invention must be employed to insure 
80 many distinct styles as are to be found in one drawer of 
collars and sleeves, setting aside the hundred thousand 
boxes daily passing through the custom-house, the im- 
porters’, the jobbers’, the city and country merchants’ 
hands? To insure this novelty, there is the manuscript 
library of each set of offices, where are volumes upon vol- 
umes of these draughts, and of those furnished by other 
houses, to warn the artists from repetitions. Some of them 
have salaries amounting to eight hundred and a thousand 
doMars a year. These are printed upon the muslin, in 
those faint blue lines familiar to all young lady amateurs, 
from zine plates or stone blocks. 

In separate rooms, one finds young ladies who are 
steadily employed in measuring c#ffbric and muslin from 
the most delicate to the coarsest qualities, and cutting them 
into enormous heaps—long strips for insertion, edging, 
and flouncing, squares for handkerchiefs, breadths for 
evening-dresses and infants’ robes, slips for collars, under- 
sleeves, caps, and every article belonging to a child’s or 








lady's wardrobe, which it is now the fashion to have em- 
broidered. Tien comes the printing ; and on each piece, 
beside the pattern, is stamped the nuwber of days allowed 
for the work, and the price that will be given for it, to 
protect the ignorant workers, into whose hands itis now 
to be placed, from mistakes or frauds. Many young girls, 
living in Glasgow and its vicinity, work, as did the sisters 
of Harry Muir, only at the five open stitches in the centre, 
of wheel work or flowers. The plainer part of the design 
is left for the coarse hands of Irish peasant girls, to whom 
the articles are distributed by agents. They are sent as- 
sorted in huge packing-cases, gray and unbleached ; they 
are returned dingy, beyond all comparison, by the contact 
of the dirtand smoke of the most common Irish cabin. 
We leave our readers, for the present month, to guess at a 
possible purification. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Mrs. Letanp, of Sandusky.”—We shall resume the 
articles on gardening after a time, and are glad to hear 
that they have been found useful. 

“T. B.”—Sea-weeds may be collected at any time; but 
summer is the most agreeable season for this interesting 
work. Put each specimen in a plate full of water ; it will 
then be easy to spread out, and arrange the branches or 
fibres ; then introduce a sheet of paper under the sea-weed, 
and carefully raise it out of the water. The specimen will 
be beautifully displayed upon the paper, and, when dry, 
will be found attached to the paper by means of the glu- 
ten in the sea-weed. 

An article upon sea-side botany, from the highest au- 
thority, will be found in our “‘Centre-Table Gossip.” 

“ Jeannie L.”—We finish our instructions, on the point 
mentioned, in the present number. As appropriate to the 
outward adornment for watering-places, we annex De 
brinton’s idea of “the gentlewoman”’ exposed to the contact 
of such associations ; and afterwards, uninjured by them, 
on her return home “‘ she does not dance the redowa, for 
she does not wish to be clasped in the lascivious embrace 
of a man she does not perhaps know. In her parlor, 
whenever flowers can be procured, you see them not in the 
stiff, rigid bouquet, made by the hands of man, but as they 
were gathered in their native wilds. In her home, and by 
the bedside of the sick, her ministrations are full of wis 
dom and love. When you are sick, who can care for you 
like the gentle woman? Her soft step does not disturb 
you. Her hand smoothes your pillow; and she reads to 
you from the Holy Book of God, telling of a Saviour’s suf- 
ferings. During the long night, she watches you ; and you 
wonder when she sleeps—you conjecture when she rests. 
8 sleeps when you sleep; and, when you are complete 
in bealth, you feel that you can never forget the kindness 
she has shown to you.” 

“Lavra.” —White and lavender, in their palest shade, 
are to be found in the plaid silks intended for second 
mourning. There is not even a line of black introduced. 
Grenadine veils frequently replace crape in deep mourning 
the second year. 

“Evewrme 8.” should seek advice nearer home, and 
from those friends better prepared to give it. But, as a 
general rule, do not mate yourself to a weak or stubborn- 
minded man, in other words, toa fool. Mr. Sparkler is a 
highly amusing personage as he stands, and a fair da- 
guerreotype of the fledgelings in our cities; but his bride, 
the fair Fanny, paid dearly for her position before the 
catastrophe, in ennwi, and vexation at Edmund’s dulness. 

Some one says: “‘A fool is the most intractable of all 
animals. He is led by his passions and caprices, for he is 
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incapable of hearing the voice of reason. Self-love will 
euffer unceasingly if you take to yourself a husband for 
whom you have reason to blush and tremble every time 
he opens his lips.’’ 

“Mrs. B. R. C., of Briarwood.”—By all means, have 
choice evergreens. Many secure them by taking up the 
tiny shoots they may find in mountain excursions, and 
planting them out in mossy rows, in some unoccupied 
corner, ready for the lawn or avenue when desired. 

“ Saran N.”"—Needle-work trimming for under-clothes is 
etfll as much in vogue as ever. The cambrie puffing and 
Valenciennes are used only for some special preparation. 
Now is the time, however, for a nice and thorough ward- 
robe. Young girls make a great mistake in leaving a tho- 
rough outfit for bridehood. Now they are jaunting and 
visiting, and, if ever, it will come in play. After marriage, 
they usually settle down quietly at home. 

“Sister Scs.”—We advise canvas and cross stitch. It 
will cost you more time, but wears long enough to pay 
for it. 

“Mrs. G. S.”"—It is better to avoid the scratches than to 
seek to heal them. However, if they are there, a little 
sweet-oil, rubbed into the wound, will frequently erase 
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Haviyxe had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a8 well as taste; and boxes or packayes forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Eaq. 

Yo order will be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
tle for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
she person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
“imas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
vets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Saldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
fovern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
cack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
conaidered final, 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 
WATERING-PLACE BELLES. 

Fig. 1.—Riding-habit. The skirt of rich myrtle green 
ladies’ cloth, quite full, long, and plain. The jacket, or 
baague, is of white Marseilles or piqué, and ornamented 
by pendent buttons of linen passamenterie. Cambriec col- 
ar and undersleeves. Leghorn hat, with white plume. 
\traw-colored gloves, with narrow gauntlets. 





Fig. 2.—Evening-dress, for a young lady. Dress of pure 
white organdy or tarleton ; the skirt full and plain, orna- 
mented only by a broad plaid ribbon, laid on flat each side 
the front breadth, and seemingly a continuation of the 
bretelles of the same, which are united with the trimming 
of the skirt by a flat bow ; large jockey sleeves, in a single 
pad, caught up by a bow, on the forearm ; infant’s waist, 
cat low and square, surrounded at the neck by a simple 
edging. Hair turned back lightly from the forehead. 
Gloves, bracelets, and a necklace, with pendent cross. 

Fig. 3.—Promenade dress. Robe skirt of barige or 
challie, the ground white, and the pattern stripes of blue. 
Deep basque, or jacket of white piqué, ornamented with 
flat braid and buttons. Country hat, of colored straw, 
with blue ribbons. ° 

Fig. 4.—Child’s dress of white cambric, ornamented by 
needle-work frills; bretelles of pomona green ribbon flow- 
ing over the skirt. 


LA ESMERALDA. 
PROMENADE DRESS FOR THE SPRINGS OR SEA-SIDB. 
(See page 97.) 

We give another walking-dress, which may be thought 
more serviceable. The skirt is a plain silk, of any neutral 
tint, made perfectly plain and full; the jacket is of black 
silk, the peculiar novelty being altogether in the elongated 
point of the basque, on which a slight fulness is arranged 
to allow for moderate crinoline; the trimming is a mixture 
of jet and silk passamenterie. The hat, which is of Leg 
horn, and consequently very light, differs in shape from 
that in the steel plate; the crown is higher, the brim 
broader and slightly rolled ; the trimming consists of white 
satin ribbon and plumes. Plain parasol of dark brown 
moire antique. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


As we promised, in our last number, we continue our 
suggestions for the use of the travelling public, no one else 
being supposed to need anything new the present month, 
which borders so closely upon the first gay changes of 
raiment for the autumn. 

We have spoken of the present style of morning-dress, 
which consists rather of a jacket and skirt, than the dress 
ing-gown so long invariable. Peignoirs of delicate cash- 
mere, in chintz patterns, with a colored border—of lawn 
and cambric, of chinée silk, and of embroidered cambric, 
are also worn. Breakfast caps are still in vogue, even for 
unmarried ladies, though this is not in strictly good taste. 
They vary from a simple barbde of lace, or embroidery, to 
elaborate combinations of lace, ribbon, and flowers. Asa 
general rule, a breakfast cap should be simple, and orna- 
mented with ribbons only. 

Our watering-place belle is an equestrienne, of course, 
and changes her rube for her habit and the morning ride. 
The skirt we have given is of course suitable for all times 
and seasons; but the hat and jacket are only intended for 
July, August, and the first weeks of September. Earlier 
and later, it is well to lay aside Marseilles and Leghorn for 
a cloth jacket and a hat of felt or beaver. 

The most fashionable colors for riding-habits are dark 
mulberry, myrtle green, and black. They are ornamented 
more or less, as taste may dictate, with braid or embroid- 
ery in silk ; but the most novel and distingué are exceed- 
ingly plain. The only ornament on the corsage is a row 
of passementerie buttons, of the same color as the cloth, 
which fasten the corsage from the waist to the throat. At 
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the edge of the basque, which is not very long, it is trimmed 
with a row of braid. The sleeves are plain; and at the 
upper part they fit rather close to the arm; at the lower 
part, they widen, the ends being turned up, and finished 
with a row of the same trimming as that at the edge of the 
basque. One of the new riding-hats, composed of gray 
felt, has a broad brim edged with gray ribbon. The brim 
is tarned up a little at the sides; beneath it, at each ear, 
is a bow formed of loops of ribbon. The crown of this 
hat is small and round, and is nearly encircled. by a long 
gray ostrich feather. 

Following next in order, of the day's engagements, is 
the lunch, still in her habit, if she pleases, and the hour’s 
seclusion before commencing a dinner or promenade toilet. 
We have always deprecated the admission of full dress to 
the table d’héte, and still think that the best taste will 
cover the arms and neck, at least by a lace fichu and 
sleeves. Indeed, with the pretty and becoming fichus and 
lace or muslin basques so much in vogue, there is no ex- 
euse for any, save very young ladies, school-girls, in fact, 
appearing without this slight drapery. 

The delicate robe dresses of glacé or chinée silk, barége, 
organdy, or any of the tissues, are most suitable for dinner 
and promenade dress. All elaborate ornament or gauzy 
fabries should be reserved for the evening sociables, or 
“hops,” which will give ample opportunity for their 
display. We quote several dresses as models, which may 
be relied on as suitable and in good taste. 

A dinner-dress of black moire antique. It has a plain, 
full skirt, with a demi-train, The sleeves are trimmed 
with three frills of moire, each edged with a frill of black 
lace. A jfichu, or cape, of Chantilly lace is worn with the 
dress. 

The plain silks recently made up are trimmed with rows 
of fringe on the basque and sleeves. Owing tothe solidity 
of the material, the skirts are usually without trimming. 
When the dress is made without a basque, a ribbon ceinture 
is worn; and it is fastened in a bow with flowing ends 
descending to the knees. Bows of ribbon are placed at 
the sleeves ; and five small bows of ribbon fasten the front 
of the corsage. 

There is an immense variety of styles for evening-dress 
intended for young ladies just coming out, all of them 
showing a freshness and simplicity of taste that recom- 
mend them. Among the plainer ones may be mentioned 
one of pink bardge trimmed with three flounces, edged with 
stripes in satin of the same color. The corsage is low and 
fall; and with it is worn a jfichu of worked muslin, and a 
ceinture of pink ribbon with long flowing ends. The 
sleeves are formed of one puff and two frills. The under- 
sleeves also consist of a puff and two frills, the latter con- 
sisting of worked muslin. 

Another, of white tarleton, has two skirts, each finished 
at the edge with a plain hem. A smal) chitelaine of roses 
descends from the waist over the double skirt on the left 
side. In front of the corsage, there is a bouquet composed 
of three roses; and a single rose ornaments each of the 
short sleeves. The coiffure adopted with this dress is a 
net of black chenille, with a small bouquet of roses on 
exch side. 

A dress of white silk, covered with three skirts of white 
thnile, is very becoming. The first and third skirts have 
a hem three inches wide, and are raised—one on the right, 
end the other on the left—with a bouquet of daisies ; 
whilst the second skirt, which is not raised, is made of 
double thulle, turned up underneath, and is puffed all 
round. The two lower skirts are five yards round, and 
the upper one three and a half. The corsage is covered 





with thulle, and has folds of double plaited thulle. A bou- 
quet of daisies separates the folds in front, and terminates 
in a light cordon of daisies ending at the point. Tiny 
bouquets of the same flower are sprinkled over the dta- 
peries and the two small thulle-puffed sleeves. The coé/- 
Sure isa cordon of red-tinted daisies, forming a garland, 
and passes between the bandeaux, gradually increasing in 
volume until it forms a large tuft of flowers on the back of 
the head. 

Pink, blue, and amber are the favorite hues for dresses 
of colored tarleton. A dress of amber-color tarleton has 
been trimmed with two double flounces, above which, at 
intervals, are placed bows of black velvet. The corsage 
and sleeves are ornamented with loops and ends of black 
velvet. The headdress consists of bows of black velvet 
placed on one side, and sprays of scarlet and black 
velvet flowers on the other. A dress of pink tarleton has 
one deep flounce, which falls over the lower part of the 
skirt, and a tunic covering the upper part. The tunic is 
cut or pinked out at the edge in deep vandykes, and 
trimmed with aruche. Between the vandykes, that is to 
say, at each of the upper angles formed by them, is fixed a 
bow with short ends of pink-watered ribbon. The flounce 
is finished at the edge merely by a hem. The corsage has 
a double derthé. The coiffure to be worn with this dress 
consists of roses and ivy. A novel and effective style of 
trimming has been employed for a blue tarleton dress. It 
is trimmed with three flounces, each edged with a wreath 
of lilac formed of white satin application. The corsage 
has a berthé composed of narrow frills, edged with trim- 
ming similar to that on the founces. A bouquet of white 
lilac worn in the hair completes the costume. 

The ball-wreaths just received from Paris include one of 
peculiar elegance. It consists of a wreath of foliage in 
green velvet, intermingled with the red berries of the ser- 
vice-tree. Each leaf is bordered by a narrow gold lime. 
At the back, there are pendent sprays of small flowers in 
green and gold intermingled with red berries. Another 
wreath consists of roses, with bright green foliage veined 
with gold. A much-admired coiffure consists of wreaths 
of foliage in crimson velvet, intermingled with lilies of the 
valley in gold. 

The iris is, at present, a very favorite flower, both for 
wreaths and for trimming ball-dresses. Dresses of thulle 
and lace have been made with flonnces gathered up in fes- 
toons, fastened by sprays of iris combined with foliage in 
diamonds. Scarcely less beautiful are the wreaths, bou- 
quets and sprays of sweet peas made in velvet. The rich 
and various hues of this flower contrast well with the 
white thulle, blonde, and other light textures usually se- 
lected for ball-dresses. Some very pretty wreaths of small 
roses, and wreaths composed of lilac of three kinds, viz., 
white, violet, and lilac intermingled, are destined to edge 
double and triple skirts of thulle, &e., or to descend from 
the waist to the edge of the skirt, and combine with trin- 
mings placed on each side of the dress. One of the pre- 
tiest of the new ball-dresses recently made is compose of 
white thulle, and has three flounces trimmed with bc 
lonnée, in which are fixed, at intervals, sprays of for; 
me-not. The contrast formed by this little blue flower o 
the thulle is very pretty; and, moreover, it somewhat 
presents the effect of turquoise. The corsage and sleeves 
of the dress just mentioned are trimmed with bouquets and 
sprays of forget-me-not. 

Having furnished our stay at home friends with so 
much gossip of gayer life, we reserve the minor articles of 
tiny collars, Gabrielle ruffs, ete. ete. for another chat with 
them. Fasnion 
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CAMBRIC MORNING-DRESS. 


(See description.) 
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= YOUNG LADY’S STOMACHER. 
(For Point of Stomacher see next page.) 
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POINT OF YOUNG LADY’S STOMACHER. 


(See preceding page.) 
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POINT-LACE CAP, FOR AN INFANT. 


(For Crown of Cap see preceding page.) 





TxE materials on this cap are very fine Parisian cotton braid, and point-lace cottons. It will 
require a narrow pillow-lace insertion, and pillow-lace borders. 

Our engravings represent the crown, and one end of the cap; the entire head is one continu- 
ous piece, the openings being closed by the narrow lace insertion. 

The width of the braid given in the illustration is. precisely correct. Two pieces will be re- 
quired. The crown is given of the full size. A rosette, in thread, is worked in the centre: the 
bars, which are plain Venetian, are done in the same material. The centre of each flower is in 
English lace, which, as well as the Brussels and Venetian edging, is done with fine sewing cot- 
ton. The outer petals of the flowers are in Point d’Alencon, and are worked with thread. 

The cap itself is worked to correspond; the inner bars, however, being Raleigh, and not 
Venetian. The spots may be alternating rosettes and Mechlin wheels. 
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